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Sufrin, S. C., 5510 


Shields, D. L., 
Shoenfield, A., 5354 


Sprott, W. J. H., 5177 


Tiffin, J., $513 


Tolhurst, G. C., 5230 $179 


van der Horst, L., 
Van der Kroef, j. M., 


Sect., 5054, 5466 


U.S. Department of Labor, | Wance, W.., 5873 (t) 


Shupp, F. M., 5565(#) Sukhatme, B. V., 4980 py ee Labor Statist., 5431 | Warburg, O., 5055 
Shurrager, H. C., 5105 Sullivan, A. F., 5465(a) spent of Navy, Warden, C. J., 4947 
Shurrager, P. S., 5105 Sutter, E. L., 5569() Canter. Washburne, A. C., 5356 
Siebert, F. S., 5226 Svadkovelii, 1 I. F., 5154 Waterman, T. H., 5081 
Simon, W., Swensen, C. H., Jr., 5570(#) | U. Security Watson, R. J., 4947 
Sinclair, D C., Szurek, S. A., 5155 Agency, Off. Voc. Watts, tag w.., Sas 
Singer, R. H., 33000) Taft, J., 5280 Rehabilit., 5432 Weale, 


1 The letter (a) following en 
or of papers read at pr 


numbers indicates citation of abstracts which are primary pu 
otessional meetings. The letter (¢) indicates unpublished theses. The letter (f) indicates films. 
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publications; these are usuall 


Weiner, M. G., 5041 (a) 
Weinert, A. E., 5468 
Weinstein, R., 


Weiss, R., 5282 

Wells, R. S., 5233, 5234 
Wexberg, L. E., 5357, 5358 
Wheeler, D. E., 5071 
Whelan, F. G., 4964 
Whitehorn, J. C., 5391(a) 
Wiest, G. K., 5574() 
Wilkerson, M. M., 5226 
Williams, M., 5025 
Williams, P. H., 5359 
Wilson, D. C., 5376 
Wilson, D. V., 5244 
Winker, J. B., 5157 
Wise, G. W., 5149 
Witkin, H. A., 5056 
Wittkower, E., 5410 
Woodman, De G., 5435 
Woods, I., 5495 
Wormer, E., 5245 
Wrigley, F., 5386 
Wulf, M., 5306 

Wycis H. T., 5423(a) 


Yohe, C., 5158 
Yost, O. R.. 5399(a) 
Young, P. v., 5185S 


Ziv, S., 5263 
Zwislocki, J., 5066 


of theses 


others. 


LESTER D. CROW 
Chairman, Department of Education 
Brooklyn College 


ALICE CROW 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College 


P SYCHOLOGY HENRY E. GARRETT, Professor of Psychology, Columbia University 


Employing a functional approach, this outstanding new book helps the student to meet problems 
of everyday living, such as studying effectively, getting a job, and understanding himself and 
Less technical in the old-fashioned sense than the usual type of psychology text, it 
nevertheless covers all the essential information required in a beginning course in psychology. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


This popular text explains the principles of psychology that govern 
human behavior, with emphasis on their relation to the learning 
The teacher’s function in guiding learning is given ai 

A stimulating presentation of conflicting ideas ies 


process. 
special attention. 


336 pages, $3.00 


is presented, but extreme points of view are avoided. Questions sites 


and discussion topics are included. 


613 pages, $4.25 ee 


American Book Company 
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ae tudies in Prejudice 


ee . : Four books in a new series which has been called 


“...an epoch-making event in social science” 
—THE ANNALS 


THE AUTHORITARIAN®’ PERSONALITY 
By T. W. Adorno, University of Frankfurt, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, University 
of California, Daniel J. Levinson, Western Reserve University, and R. Nevitt 
rd, University of California 

What sort of individual is the prejudiced person? This book represents probably the 
most monumental work yet undertaken to determine scientifically what distinctive per- 
sonality traits characterize the phenomenon of prejudice. Experts in the fields of social 
theory and depth psychology, content analysis, clinical psychology and projective testing 
have pooled their methods and [resources to present here a detailed picture of the 
authoritarian type of man. “ . . . a milestone in the scientific study of human relations.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle $7.50 


PROPHETS OF DECEIT 


A Study of the Techniques of the American Agitator 
By Leo Lowenthal, Columbia University, and Norbert Guterman, Institute of Social Research 
An analysis of the speeches and writings of conspicuous American agitators of our own 
day to probe the meaning of demagoguery, its techniques and appeals, its arguments and 
personalities. “... the most illuminating study of the techniques and propaganda of the 
native American fascist which has yet appeared ... a fine piece of social analysis.” — 
Carey McWilliams, New York Times Book Review $2.50 


REHEARSAL FOR DESTRUCTION 
% A Study of Political Anti-Semitism in Imperial Germany 

By Paul Massing, Rutgers University 

Here are traced the historical forerunners of anti-Semitism under the Kaisers. This book 
ee he demonstrates how the conflicts of political parties, religious organizations and professional 
a organizations were nurtured upon anti-Semitism by those who understood its power— 
with such tragic final consequences under the Nazis. “ .. . a thoughtful and very 
thorough analysis.” —Pudlic Opinion jQuarterly $4.00 


he DYNAMICS OF PREJUDICE 

ay A Psychological and Sociological Study of Veterans 

33 By Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, The University of Chicago 
Based on intensive interviews among a cross-section of veterans in a large American 
city, this book explores the relationship between prejudice and both psychological and 
social pressures. “ . . . research that is bold, original and . . . of unusually high 
quality.”—Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University $3.50 
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Principles of Psychology 
A Systematic Text in the Science of Behavior 


By FRED S. KELLER and WILLIAM N. SCHOENFELD, Columbia University 


This introduction to the principles of psychology from the standpoint of modern rein- 
forcement theory leans heavily upon animal research and laboratory findings in general 
to demonstrate its conclusions. About 431 pp. Iilustrated. 


Readings in Modern Methods of Counseling 


Edited by ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD, University of California 


This varied collection of significant contributions by recognized authorities in the field 
of counseling has been culled from the periodical literature of the past decade. Large 
Royal 8 vo. 526 pp. $5.00 


A History of Experimental Psychology 


By EDWIN G. BORING, Harvard University 2nd Edition 


This classic text has been brought up to’ date and greatly expanded to include latest 
developments. The new edition is about one-third larger than the old, and one-half of 
it is entirely new writing, with many minor changes made throughout. 777 pp. $6.00 


Appleton- 


35 West 32nd Street 


Century- ANNIVERSARY 
Crofts, Ine “Cinna” New York 1 
9 


ABSTRACTS OF HUMAN BIOLOGY 


A sectional edition of Biological Abstracts designed particularly 
for psychologists and related fields 


Section H—Abstracts of Human Biology—includes Human Heredity; Population; Anat- 
omy and Embryology; Child Development; Adolescence; Growth; Nutritional Disorders; 
Food Habits and Appetites, Malnutrition; Senescence; Endocrine Bases of Personality and 
Behavior; Reproduction and Sex; Human Ecology; Race; Health Factors Affecting Popula- 
tion and Human Adaptation; and kindred topics. 


Section H does not compete with, or duplicate, any existing abstract services. Rather, 
it supplements these services by abstracting, from the biological point of view, the biological 
literature paralleling and directly applicable to that published in the psychological, neuro- 
logical, sociological and anthropological journals. 

Established in January, 1946, to meet the requirements in Psychology and related fields, 
Section H is priced at only $7.50 (Foreign $8.00). Write for full details and sample copy. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. New 2nd Edition 


By Lecanp W. Crarts, New York University; THEoporE SCHNEIRLA, American Museum of Natural 
History; E. Rosinson, and W. New York University. McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in Psychology. 492 pages, $3.50 
The present revision of this well-known college text reflects recent trends in psychological experimentation: 
the current interest in perceptual problems, the dynamic approach associated with the growing importance 
of clinical psychology, and the development of research in the field of social psychology. 


PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. An Analysis in Terms of 
Learning, Thinking and Culture 


By Joun and E. Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. McGraw- 
Hill Publications in Psychology. Ready in September. 
This distinctive new text deals with abnormal behavior and psychotherapy, since they bring out clearly 
factors that are crucial in the dynamics of normal personality. A wide range of material is integrated: 
basic principles of learning, socially learned drives, new experimental studies of fear, the dynamics of con- 
flict, emotional problems, cultural conditions of learning, etc. Three great traditions are brought together 
—psychoanalysis, the exact methods of the experimentalists, and modern sociology and anthropology. 


ADVERTISING PSYCHOLOGY AND RESEARCH—Aan Introductory Book 


By Darrewt B. Lucas, New York University, and Steuart H. Britt, McCann-Erickson, Inc. Ready 


in December. 
An authoritative text for students of psychology and advertising. Both authors are psychologists who 
are working in the field of advertising. They have drawn upon their psychological knowledge and also 
upon their everyday work as practitioners in the use of psychological methods in advertising. This book 
is unusual, therefore, in combining psychological principles with extensive application of practical research 


methods. 


MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL AND 
LABOR RELATIONS. New 2nd edition 


By Gorpon S. Watkins, University of California, Riverside; Paut A. Dopp, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Wayne L. McNauGuton, University of California, Los Angeles; and Paut Prasow, 


University of Southern California. 974 pages, $5.75 
A thorough revision and rewriting of this well-known college text, the second edition, while retaining its 
original arrangement in general outline, incorporates the many developments which have occurred in the 
field since its first publication. A great deal of new illustrative material has been added, and its arrangement 


and logical pattern of presentation render it exceptionally teachable. 


MEASURING EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


By W. M. MicHegts, University of Minnesota, and M. Ray Karnes, University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 496 pages, $4.50 
Covers in considerable detail the uses, advantages and limitations of various types of tests and test items 
which can be constructed by the classroom and shop teacher, and presents specific, step-by-step procedures 
for constructing, evaluating, and improving them. Procedures and techniques presented apply to the 
academic fields in general and to the whole practical arts area in particular. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Psychological Abstracts 


VOLUME 24 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


For some time the Psychological Cinema Register 
has been generously cooperating with the Abstracts 
in submitting abstracts of films with psychological 
interest which they have viewed. However, the 
problem of recording such films has not been entirely 
solved by this collaboration. It is the feeling of the 
editors that there are many films which we should 
record but about which we have no information. 
For example, the International Film Bureau, Inc. of 
Chicago has sent us a bulletin dated March 1950 
listing over one hundred films of interest to psychol- 
ogists. Many of these we have never included. 

It would be extremely helpful if readers who have 
either authorship or publishing responsibilities in 
connection with films were to send us abstracts 
describing the content and indicating the usual data 
including the charge for sale and rental. 

Attention is called to films abstracted in this issue 
as entries no. 5020, 5084, 5132, 5136, 5137, 5139, 
5140, 5200, 5201, 5202, 5348, 5413, 5430, 5433, 5434, 
5454. Films will be indicated in author and subject 
indexes by the symbol (f) following the abstract 
number. 


GENERAL 


4946. Boutonier, Juliette. La psychanalyse et les 
animaux. (Psychoanalysis and animals.) Psyché, 
1950, 5, 36-48.—A psychoanalytic study of the 
relationship of man and the animal world should 
bring new understanding and light the way toward 
a fuller appraisal of that relationship.—G. Besnard. 


4947. Guilford, J.P. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) Fields of psychology; basic and applied. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Van Nostrand, 1950. xiv, 779 
p. $5.00.—Intended as a textbook for a second 
course in psychology this edition brings the material 
of the Ist edition (see 14: 2214) up to date and makes 
a few changes in chapter topics and contributors. 
The topics included and the authors are: animal 
psychology (2 chaps.), C. J. Warden; child psy- 
chology, H. B. English (vice Mary Shirley); educa- 
tional psychology, H. B. English; social psychology, 
(3 chaps.), Daniel Katz (one chapter changed from 
“Nationalism” to ‘The influence of the group on 
social behavior and attitudes’’); abnormal psychol- 
ogy (3 chaps.), L. F. Shaffer; individual and group 
differences (2 chaps.), Anne Anastasi; clinical 
psychology, R. I. Watson (vice C. M. Louttit); 
mental efficiency, Douglas Fryer; vocational psy- 
chology (2 chaps.), M. S. Viteles; professional 
psychology, Douglas Fryer; physiological psychol- 
ogy, G. L. Freeman; aesthetics, Kate Hevner; points 
of view, Milton Metfessel. Each chapter has lists of 
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literature cited and of reading references.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4948. James, William. The principles of psy- 
chology. New York: Dover Publications, 1950. 
[8], 689, vi, 688 [14] p. $7.50.—A reprinting in 
one volume of James’ “‘long’’ course which has been 
out of print. 


4949. Josey, Charles C. (Butler U., Indianapolis, 
Ind.) Psychology as a normative science. Proc. 
Ind. Acad. Sci., 1949, 58, 293.—Abstract. 


4950. McConnell, W. H. (11-4th St. North, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.) Our socialized veteran. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 111-112.—Abstract. 


4951. Teplov, B. M. Psikhologifa. (Psychology.) 
Moscow: Gosudarstvennoye Uchebno-Pedagogiches- 
koye Izdatelstvo Ministerstva Prosveshcheniia 
RSFSR, 1949. 216 p.—This is the third edition 
(see 24: 856) of a psychology text-book for secondary 
schools, consisting of 12 chapters which cover the 
following subjects: topics, problems, and methods of 
psychology; the development of the mind; sensation; 
perception; feeling; attention; memory; imagination; 
thinking and speech; will; the psychological analysis 
of behavior; and the psychological character of 
personality.—W. M. Jobe. 


4952. van den Berg, J. H. Du silence et de la 
réticence. (Silence and reticence.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 
53-68.—An exposé of the science of phenomenology. 
This science attempts to verbalize “that which is 
presented under the form of reticence by the theo- 
retical ‘part pris’."" The author documents his 
article by many quotations. 37 references.—G. 
Besnard, 


(See also abstract 5184) 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


4953. Berger, Ernst. (Krimml, villa ‘“ Maria,” 
Salzbourg, Austria.) Vom Sinn und von den Grenzen 
der Lust. (On the meaning and limits of pleasure.) 
Salzburg, Austria: Author, 1949. iv, 100 p. 
(Mimeo.)—The contents of the author’s unpublished 
book is presented in outline form. Pleasure and dis- 
pleasure are considered the dynamic factors deter- 
mining conscious experiences. They are viewed as 
opposite but reinforcing poles encompassing all 
“‘feelings.”’ Continued struggle for dominance be- 
tween the two forces may produce symptoms of 
severe mental disease. Concept formation, ethics, 
aesthetic experiences, and cognitive processes are 
believed to be greatly influenced by the degree of 
pleasure giving rise to their conscious awareness. 
The author presents a psycho-biological schemata 
upon which his theories are based.—H. P. David. 
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4954-4963 GENERAL 


4954. Ellis, Albert. (Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, N. J.) An introduction to the principles of 
scientific psychoanalysis. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 
1950, 41, 147-212.—After discussing some of the 
general methods of science, the author attempts to 
outline “‘some of the major unscientific methodologies 
which psychoanalysts have been employing in their 
doctrine and therapy, and . . . some ways in which 
these may be overcome and replaced by the eventual 
construction of a scientific body of analytic prin- 
ciples and practices.” The psychoanalytically- 
oriented theorists are considered in most serious 
danger in their theoretical, cultural, and personal 
biases, in their tendencies toward typologies and 
personality compartmentalizations, in their instinct 
and developmental theories, and in their attraction 
toward intuition as a valid method of science. 
Despite detailed criticism, the author concludes, 
“. . . with all its existing failings and lapses, psycho- 
analysis (or psychoanalytically oriented therapy) 
still holds the best promise for the understanding and 
treatment of personality disorders—providing that 
its theories and procedures are formulated in truly 
scientific terms."’ 179-item bibliography.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

4955. Farrell, B. A. Experience. Mind, 1950, 59, 
170-198.—Psychologists and physiologists, who 
have little difficulty defining and handling the con- 
cept of behavior, are totally unable to use the concept 
of experience, as experience has no features that can 
be described, or discriminated, or reported in a 
laboratory. Attempted correlation between physio- 
logical and mental events is foolish. Psychology 
should concern itself only with behavior, define this 
in physiological terms, and become a sub-theory 
inside physiology.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4956. Freud, Sigmund. Beyond the pleasure 
principle. New York: Liveright, 1950. 97 p. $2.50. 
—A new translation by James Strachey of this work 
which was first published in German in 1920 under 
the title of Jenseits des Lustprinzips. This version 
is based on the German text given in Freud's 
Gesammelte Werke. 


4957. Graham, C. H. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Behavior, perception and the psychophysical meth- 
ods. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 108-120.—‘‘Attention 
is given to some problems concerning stimulus and 
response in the psychophysical experiment. The 
role of instructions, classification of stimuli, and 
limitations of the subject’s verbal response are 
discussed. .. . An examination is made of the 
stimulus-response relations of the following psycho- 
physical methods: constant stimuli, single stimuli, 
limits, adjustment, sense ratios, and reaction time. 
Representative stimulus-response functions are de- 
scribed. It is concluded that the behavior evidenced 
in the psychophysical experiment is discrimination. 
. . Some historical aspects of psychophysical 
theory are considered and criticized. . . . An at- 
tempt is made to relate the data of the psycho- 
physical experiment and perception to the field of 
behavior theory.”—R. B. Ammons. 


4958. Stoker, A. Structures affectives ou hier- 
archie de la personne? (Affective structures or 
hierarchy of the person?) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1949, 10, 253-281.—The concept of affec- 
tive structures or “instinctive tendencies... 
organized according to the preoccupations of the 
intelligence”’ as presented by E. De Greef in his work 
Aux sources de l’humain is criticized as being purely 
biological and ‘“‘biology does not have an answer for 
everything.”” The author considers the human 
nature as an “incarnated hierarchy: a soul that 
activates the body, inside of which there is a hier- 
archy between heart and spirit.” All deviations of 
human behavior are the result of a discrepancy be- 
tween the hierarchic relationships that make up the 
human being. A theological-philosophical scheme 
of human nature is presented.—A. Manoil. 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


4959. Abeel, E. A. A filing system for examina- 
tion items. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1950, 11, 65-68.— 
A description of a card and a coding system useful 
for filing test items so that the items are not lost in 
the files.—H. F. Rothe. 


4960. Crites, C. D. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.), & Ammons, R. B. A simple stylus-target 
linear pursuit device. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1950, 
2, 6-8.—A new linear pursuit device is described. 
A target plate with brass target set in it moves in a 
slot before S, who attempts to keep the tip of a 
stylus in contact with the target. The target plate 
moves irregularly over a 20-in. range, actuated by a 
cam and lever arrangement. Recording is with an 
electric timer. Drawings of the apparatus and the ~ 
movement cycle are included.—C. W. Swink. 


4961. Rhoades, Paul D. (U. Denver, Colo.), & 
Ammons, Carol H. A paced target-hitting task. 
Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1950, 2, 10-13.—Apparatus 
is described which allows the automatic pacing and 
scoring of target hitting. The position of a }-in. 
target can be changed, and styluses varied in length 
and weight. S attempts to hit the target with the 
tip of his stylus, starting from a standard position of 
arm and hand. He is paced by a flashing light. Odd- 
even trial reliability of the task is in the low .80’s.— 
C. W. Swink. 


4962. Tuttle, W. W., & Janney, C. D. (State U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) An apparatus for localizing warm 
and cold receptors. Science, 1950, 111, 722—723.— 
Two new apparatuses are described in detail (in- 
cluding schematic drawings of each), one for locating 
warm points on the body surface, the other for 
locating cold points. The equipment is effective, 
readily controlled, and inexpensive, simple in con- 
struction.—B. R. Fisher. 


4963. Urmson, J. O. (Oxford U., Eng.) On 
grading. Mind, 1950, 59, 145-169.—Grading is 
compared with rating and choosing, related to 
problems of the concept of the good and problems 
of criteria for grading. —W. L. Wilkins. 
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GENERAL 4964-4971 


4964. Whelan, Frederick G. (Johns Hopkins 
Med. Sch., Baltimore, Md.) An instrument for use 
in measuring electrical resistance of the skin. 
Science, 1950, 111, 496-497.—A new instrument 
(wiring plan given) for measuring electrical resistance 
of the skin, more rugged, smaller, more easily port- 
able and wider in range of measurement than the 
Levine dermometer is described, and a variety of 
uses mentioned.—B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstracts 5053, 5182) 


New TESTS 


4965. Bigman, G. T. A. A clerical test for the 
visually handicapped. Outlook for the Blind, 1950, 
44, 80-83.—A discussion of a study of tests to be 
used for the selection of blind applicants for a train- 
ing course in dictaphone work and office procedures. 
There are 5 parts to the Battery: (1) Filing of 30 
cards containing one Braille name to a card, (2) 
Spelling—an adaptation of Part VI of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation Clerical Test, (3) Arithmetic— 
consisting of 20 simple arithmetic problems of 
progressive difficulty, (4) Grammar—an adaptation 
of the PCGCT Grammar test, (5) Verbal memory— 
consisting of the NIIP Clerical Test, American 
revision. Supplementary tests to complete the 
battery are mentioned. Although the Clerical Apti- 
tude test is still in the experimental stage it has 
proven to have diagnostic value in the hands of its 
author.—K. E. Maxfield. 


STATISTICS 


4966. Aldridge, W. N., Berry, W. K., & Davies, 
D. R. Simplified calculation, suitable for routine 
use, of a linear regression. Nature, Lond., 1949, 
164, 925-926.—A procedure for rapid calculation of 
the slope of a regression line (linear correlation 
coefficients) is described for application to any 
experimental situation in which intervals of the 
independent variable can be equally spaced as the 
experiment proceeds.—A. C. Hoffman. 


4967. Anderson, R. L., & Anderson, T. W. 
( North Carolina State Coll., Raleigh.) Distribution 
of the circular serial correlation coefficient for 
residuals from a fitted Fourier series. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1950, 21, 59-81.—The observations con- 
sidered are assumed to be normally distributed with 
constant variance and means consisting of linear 
combinations of certain trigonometric functions. 
The likelihood ratio criterion for testing the inde- 
pendence of the observations against the alternatives 
of circular serial correlation coefficient of a given lag 
is a function of the circular serial correlation coeffi- 
cient of residuals from the fitted Fourier series. The 
exact distribution, the moments, and approximate 
distributions are given for the cases of greatest 
interest. Significance levels are found and the use of 
these levels is indicated. Tables, formulae, and an 
example are included.—G. C. Carter. 


4968. Brogden, Hubert E. A new coefficient; 
application to biserial correlation and to estimation 
of selective efficiency. Washington, D. C.: Per- 
sonnel Research Section, The Adjutant General's 
Office, 1949. (PRS Rep. 773.) ii, 10 p—‘A 
coefficient of selective efficiency is proposed which 
can be usefully applied to selection problems involv- 
ing the evaluation of the validity of (1) dichotomous 
predictors, and (2) continuous predictors at a 
particular or at successive points of cut.”"—R. Tyson. 


4969. Burt, Cyril. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
Group factor analysis. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. 
Sect., 1950, 3, 40-75.—Many tables of correlations, 
covariances, and product-sums can be expressed in 
terms of a simple and intelligible factor pattern. A 
comprehensive and systematic survey of working 
methods that have proved to be most effective for 
this purpose is presented. Problems involving non- 
overlapping group factors, three group factors, more 
than three group factors, two group factors, one 
group factor, and overlapping group factors are 
discussed. If the sample is small, it is usually suffi- 
cient to seek non-overlapping group factors. If the 
sample is large it is generally necessary to allow for 
overlapping.—G. C. Carter. 


4970. David, F. N. Probability theory for sta- 
tistical methods. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1949. ix, 230 p. $2.75.—‘This treatise sets 
out to state and prove in elementary mathematical 
language those propositions and theorems of the cal- 
culus of probability which have been found useful for 
students of elementary statistics.’’ Topics considered 
include the binomial theorem, normal curve, Poisson's 
limit, confidence limits, multinomial theorem, random 
variables, Markoff theorem, and characteristic func- 
tions.—C. M. Louttit. 

4971. Edwards, AllenL. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Homogeneity of variance and the Latin square 
design. Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 118-129.—There is 
a discussion of problems arising with the use of 
Latin Squares when (1) replications are independ- 
ently drawn squares; (2) the same square is used in 
all replications. Method (1) cannot analyze varia- 
tion attributable to differential order of presentation 
of experimental treatments separately from variation 
occasioned by individual differences among subjects 
each presented with the same order. Under certain 
conditions such analysis is possible with method (2). 
With either (1) or (2), if it is desired to pool error 
terms derived from the several replications, the 
separate error variances must meet the criterion of 
homogeneity. In method (2), if this criterion is met 
for the interaction variances as well, and if such 
interaction does not differ significantly from general 
error, both estimates of error may be pooled for all 
replications. When, with either (1) or (2) the 
homogeneity of variance is not demonstrated, this is 
indication that the experimental technique is not 
reliable in that inter-replication differences are 
greater than may be attributed to sampling error.— 
M. R. Marks. 
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4972-4981 GENERAL 


4972. Freedman, Ronald. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Incomplete matching in ex post facto 
studies. Amer. J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 485-487.—In 
every ex post facto matched-group study a large 
proportion of the cases in the experimental group 
are not matched because of the limited size of the 
control panel. This introduces a serious sampling 
problem, since the difference between experimental 
and matched groups may not be the same for cases 
matched easily as for those for which matching is 
difficult. Data are presented to demonstrate that 
educational differences between matched groups of 
migrants and nonmigrants are statistically significant 
when 58% of the original experimental group is 
matched but not when 89% of the cases is matched. 
—D. L. Glick. 


4973. Grubbs, Frank E. (U. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Sample criteria for testing outlying ob- 
servations. Ann. math. Statist., 1950, 21, 27-58.— 
Many types of significance tests have been proposed. 
Notable advances toward clear formulation of the 
problem and important points which should be 
considered in attempting a complete solution are 
presented. A statistic is proposed for testing the 
significance of the largest observation in a sample of 
size m from a normal population. A statistic is also 
suggested for testing whether the two largest ob- 
servations are too large. Numerous tables, formulae 
and illustrative examples are included.—G. C. Carter. 


4974. Guilford, J.P. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) Fundamental statistics in psychology and 
education. 2nded. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
xiii, 633 p. $5.00.—‘'So extensive have been the 
changes in research and instruction and so rapid 
have been the developments in statistical theory and 
method that the volume has been virtually rewritten.” 
This edition is enlarged over the first (17: 4) with 
greater attention to “categorical data, sampling 
statistics, analysis of variance, prediction, reliability 
and validity of tests, and scaling procedures."”’ The 
emphasis is on applications but mathematical proofs 
are summarized in an appendix. Statistical tables 
and glossary of symbols.—C. M. Louttit. 


4975. Kerrich, J. E. (U. Witwatersrand, Johan- 
mesburg, S. Africa.) Normalization of frequen 
functions. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 1089.— 
technique is described for predicting the trans- 
formation required to normalize a frequency dis- 
tribution.—A. C. Hoffman. 


4976. Lawley, D. N. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
Factor analysis by maximum likelihood: a correction. 
Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1950, 3, 76.—Atten- 
tion is called to an error in a recent paper by W. G. 
Emmett (see 24: 427), who had quoted formulae for 
the standard errors of factor loadings estimated by a 
method of maximum likelihood. It has been found 
that the estimated loadings obtained for a given set 
of tests in one factor are slightly correlated with 
estimated loadings obtained for the same set of tests 
in another factor. This means that the standard 
errors given by the formulae for the estimated load- 
ings in the rth factor are correct only if the values of 


loadings in previous factors are regarded as already 
given.—G. C. Carter. 

4977. Lehmann, E. L. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Some principles of the theory of testing hypotheses. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1950, 21, 1-26.—The develop- 
ment of a theory of hypothesis testing and the 
formulation of the problem are described. Testing 
against a simple alternative, sufficient statistics, the 
principle of invariance, the principle of unbiasedness, 
tests whose power increases with the distance from 
the hypothesis, most stringent cases, tests that 
minimize the maximum loss, applications to se- 
quential analysis, and two sided tests considered as 
3-decision problems are discussed in considerable 
detail. Mathematical formulae and derivations are 
included.—G. C. Carter. 


4978. Pillai, K. C. S. (U. Travancore, Trivan- 
drum, Indian Union.) On the distributions of 
midrange and semi-range in samples from a normal 
population. Ann. math. Statist., 1950, 21, 100—-105.— 
The simultaneous distribution of midrange and semi- 
range has been obtained and used to derive the 
distributions of midrange and semi-range in samples 
taken from a normal population. The distribution 
of midrange is developed as a series and a method of 
evaluating the probability integral for semi-range 
based on an infinite series expansion for the normal 
probability integral is suggested. Tables and 
formulae are included.—G. C. Carter. 


4979. Richardson, L. F. A method for computing 
principal axes. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1950, 
3, 16-20.—A working method for calculating the 
principal components of a correlation or covariance 
matrix is described. A precept of this purification 
method is that the wise computer locates all of the 
latent roots roughly before proceeding to find any 
latent root accurately. The method is illustrated by 
applying it to a table of correlations between 
emotional traits. The latent columns of the averaged 
matrix and successive approximations of the least 
latent root are presented. Formulae and tables are 
included.—_-G. C. Carter. 

4980. Sukhatme, B. V. (Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, New Delhi.) Variance of 
triplets. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 841.—Formulas 
are given for determining the variance of triplets in a 
table or plot of m rows and m columns.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

4981. Tukey, J. W. Dyadic anova. An analysis 
of variance for vectors. Hum. Biol., 1949, 21, 65- 
110.—The ordinary analysis of variance is shown to 
give valid estimates of components of variance under 
much less restrictive hypotheses than those usually 
assumed (no hint of normality of distribution is 
required). By using Willard Gibbs’ notion of a 
dyadic, the properties of the usual analysis of 
variance (for one dependent variable) are extended 
to an analysis of variance for several independent 
variables. An example is discussed in terms of 
estimation and significance testing. The new method 
is applied to the problem of choosing the terms (i.e., 
lesions per leaf, logarithm of lesions per leaf, etc.) 
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GENERAL 


in which experiments on a particular class of material 
are best analyzed.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4982. Vernon, P. E. (U. London, Eng.) An 
application of factorial analysis to the study of test 
items. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1950, 3, 1-15. 
—The application of factorial analysis to a set of 
test items will show whether the content of the test 
is homogeneous or whether different items measure 
largely distinct abilities. It is suggested that the 
general factor running through all the items should 
be at least 4 times the variance of all the significant 
bipolar factors if the test is to be regarded as ade- 
quately homogeneous. Heterogeneity and formal 
factors constitute a serious problem as shown by the 
non-linear regressions frequently noted in following 
up Army and Navy tests during the war. If the 
formal content varies significantly in a test given 
with time limits, the items should be thoroughly 
mixed and presented in the approximate order of 
difficulty, otherwise different levels of scores will 
measure different combinations of abilities. For- 
mulae and tables are included.—G. C. Carter. 


4983. Webb, Wilse B., & Lemmon, Vernon W. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) A qualificatie® in 
the use of analysis of variance. Psychol. Bull., 1950, 
47, 130-136.—‘‘The authors have noted in specific 
and common experimental designs in psychological 
problems that the analysis of variance may lead to 
results incompatible with the true resultant relations 
obtained. These are instances of the effect of ordered 
independent variables upon the dependent variable, 
where a specific functional relation results. In such 
instances significant ?’s may be overlooked because 
of insignificant F ratios and insignificant ¢’s may be 
considered significant on the basis of significant F's. 
It was further noted that frequently the resultant 
error was explicitly or implicitly condoned by 
standard statistic texts in psychology.”"—M. R. 
Marks. 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


(See abstract 5529) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


4984. Brent, H. C. (5 Knowles St., Christchurch, 
N. 1, New Zealand.) A brief history of the Christ- 
church Psychological Society and its derivatives. 
Christchurch Psychol. Soc. J., 1949, No. 1, 1-4.— 
The organization, functions, and history of Christ- 
church Psychological Society and the New Zealand 
Association of Psychotherapists are described.— 
J. Cowen. 

4985. Field Foundation, Inc. (250 Park Avenue, 
New York.) A review of its activities for the period 
ended Sept. 30, 1949. New York: Field Foundation, 
1950 (?). 56 p.—This first report of the Field 
Foundation summarizes its activities from its in- 
corporation in October 1940 to September 1949. 
Brief descriptions of projects for which grants were 
made in the fields of child welfare, interracial and 
intercultural relations, and certain miscellaneous 


4982-4994 


areas, a number of which are of psychological 
interest, are given.—C. M. Louttit. 

4986. Salter, W. H. (31 Tavistock Sq., London 
W. C. 1, Eng.) The Society for Psychical Research: 
an outline of its history. London: Society for 
Psychical Research, 1948. 54 p. 2 s.—A brief 
outline of the history of the Society is given for the 
purpose of aiding new members “in viewing current 
research and discussion in the light of the work done 
during the sixty-five years that have now passed 
since it began its activities.” The historical sketch 
is presented in four sections dealing, respectively, 
with (1) the events leading to the foundation of the 
Society; (2) the years 1882-1901; (3) the period from 
1901-1919; and (4) the work of the Society from 
1920 to the present.—B. M. Humphrey. 


4987. Stevenson, George S. (Natl. Comm. for 
Ment. Hyg., New York.) The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene in 1949. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1950, 34, 11-18.—The report of the Medical Director 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene of 
activities during the year 1949.— M. A. Setdenfeld. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


4988. ——_———_. Dr. Paul H. Hoch. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 155.—Portrait. 

4989. —_—_——. J. McV. Hunt. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1950, 5, 87.—Portrait. 

4990. —————. Dr. Howard A. Rusk. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 153.—Portrait. 

4991. —_—_——. Dr. E. A. Spiegel. Dig. Neurol. 


Psychiat., 1950, 18, 151.—Portrait. 

4992. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) A history of experimental psychology. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1950. xxi, 777 p. $6.00.—This revision of a book 
first published in 1929 (see 4: 456) represents a 
major rewriting with over half of the text being new 
and with ‘‘a couple of thousand minor changes in 
what is reprinted.’”’ The revision is about one-third 
larger than the old one. Major section titles indicate 
the contents and reorganization: Orientation; Origin 
of modern psychology within science, [and]... 
philosophy; Founding of experimental psychology; 
Establishment of modern psychology in Germany, 
. . . Great Britain, . . . America; Later trends in 
modern psychology.—C. M. Louttit. 


4993. Fishman, Leo. (1426 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa.) A pathography of August Comte. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 66—-70.—Comte’s writings 
reveal his pathological megalomania. He invented 
and used a new calendar, devised a new, godless 
religion with himself as the new pope. Comte’s 
Oedipus complex remained dominant. Pope means 
father. The son wants to become father, to take 
father’s place with mother. The paper suggests more 
intensive analytic study of Comte.—D. Prager. 

4994. Gemelli, Agostino. Paul Harkai Schiller. 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 10, 355.— 
Obituary. 
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4995-5007 


4995. Johnson, A. H., [Ed.] (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada.) The wit and wisdom of John 
Dewey. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. ix, 111 p. 
$2.00.—‘‘This book is an attempt to provide a 
sample of John Dewey's wit and aphorismic wisdom. 
It takes the form of a series of quotations arranged 
under major topic headings.” In a 41-page introduc- 
tion the editor briefly traces a biography of John 
Dewey, sketches his personality, and outlines his 
general point of view.—C. M. Louttst. 


4996. Jury, Paul. Descartes, psychanalyste avant 
la lettre. (Descartes, psychoanalyst before the 
advent of psychoanalysis.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 150- 
164.—An analysis of some of Descartes’ works, in- 
cluding personal letters, tends to show that the 
philosopher had written some of the basic tenets of 
psychoanalysis about 250 years before Freud.—G. 
Besnard. 


4997. London, Ivan D. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) A reply to Razran’s note. Psychol. Bull., 
1950, 47, 150-151.—The writer is unwilling to 
concede the wholesale inadequacy of bibliographic 
material imputed by Razran (see 24: 4998). He 
“ . . ventures the opinion . . . that his survey is 
in the main a reliable exposition and that its general 
outlines and trends will not suffer too much under 
subsequent reevaluation and extension.”"—M. R. 
Marks. 


4998. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N. Y.) A note on London’s historical survey of 
sychology in the Soviet Union. Psychol. Bull., 
1950, 47, 146-149.—The writer believes London's 
article (see 24: 2251) is hampered by the inherent 
difficulty of objective appraisal of the subject matter, 
and that its value is lessened by inadequacy of 
London's access to Russian publications and occa- 
sional inaccurate or misleading statements. “In 
general, however, London’s achievement ratio with 
the material available is high.”—M. R. Marks. 


4999. Riesman, David. (U. Chicago, Jil.) The 
themes of work and play in the structure of Freud’s 
thought. Psychiatry, 1950, 13, 1-16—From an 
analysis of his written works, Freud’s basic attitudes 
toward work and play are studied and related to his 
cultural matrix which was essentially a job-minded 
one.— N. H. Pronko. 


5000. Viets, Henry R. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) The history of neurology in the last 
one hundred years. Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 1948, 
24, 772-783.—The history of neurology during the 
past 100 years is briefly sketched with prominence 
given to the work of Moritz Heinrich Romberg 
(1795-1873); Sir Charles Bell (1774-1842); Duchenne 
de Boulogne (1806-1875); Jean Martin Charcot 
(1825-1893); John Hughlings Jackson (1835-1911); 
Wilhelm Heinrich Erb (1840-1921). 23 references.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5001. von Witzleben, Henry D. Adolf Wallen- 
berg (1862-1949). J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 
266-268.—Obituary. 


GENERAL 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


5002. American Orthopsychiatric Association. 
Membership study committee. (Krugman, Morris. 
[Chm.]) A study of current trends in the use and 
coordination of professional services of psychiatrists, 
psychologists and social workers in mental hygiene 
clinics and other psychiatric agencies and institu- 
tions. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 1-62.— 
The study was undertaken for the purpose of examin- 
ing current practices in order to learn what the status 
of the clinic team was in representative psychiatric 
organizations; how the three professions worked 
together; and what policies and procedures were 
used to coordinate services. From the analysis of 
327 questionnaires and from the study of material 
secured on visits to 43 organizations, it was found 
that there are different interpretations of the term 
“coordinated services’’ and that these differences 
are largely a matter of emphasis.—R. E. Perl. 


5003. Atkin, I. Psychotherapy and the trainee 
psychiatrist. Amer. J. Psychother., 1950, 4, 85-89.— 
The novice psychiatrist must understand that 
psychotherapy, rather than a science, is yet an art; 
consequently, no rigid system or school may be ad- 
hered to insofar as the personal touch, cultural back- 
ground, flexibility of the trainee, intuition, and a 
host of other factors all lend themselves to individual 
ability in regard to therapeutic art—C. B. Greene. 


5004. Dudycha, George J. (Ripon Coll., Wis.) 
Recent literature on careers in psychology. Occupa- 
tions, 1950, 28, 455-461.—This review of 115 recent 
publications on the professional and occupational 
aspects of psychology covers such topics as teaching, 
counseling, clinical personnel training, salaries, and 
certification.—G. S. Speer. 

5005. Katz, Elias. (U. S. Naval Disciplinary 
Barracks, San Pedro, Calif.) A survey of audio- 
visual aids for teaching of clinical psychology. 
Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 137-145.—Questionnaires 
on use of audio-visual aids were sent to the 43 
universities accredited by the APA’s Committee of 
Training in Clinical Psychology. 50 replies repre- 
senting 30 universities were received. 14 responses 
indicated no use of such aids; 11 indicated no need 
of aids and, of these, 6 were included in the group of 
14 who had never used aids. Charts, lantern slides, 
recordings and motion pictures have been used. 35 
available films in this area are listed with sources.— 
M. R. Marks. 

5006. Redlich, F. C. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) What the citizen knows about psychiatry. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 64-79.—Using a 
sentence-completion test and a multiple-choice 
questionnaire Redlich has attempted to ascertain 
what a group of 104 male and 646 female participants 
in lay audiences knew about psychiatry. The find- 
ings suggest many areas of misinformation or lack of 
knowledge about psychiatry and allied fields.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5007. Thaler, Margaret. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) 
The role of the psychologist in a traveling psychiatric 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


clinic. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1949, 4(1), 53.— 
Abstract. 
(See also abstract 5538) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5008. Chernigovskii, V. N. (War- Naval Medical 
Acad., Leningrad.) Interotseptory i skeletnaia 
muskulatura. Soobshchenie I. Vliianie razdraz- 
henifa interotseptorov kishechnika i mochevogo 
puzyria (mekhanoretseptorov) na skeletnye my- 
shtsy. (The interoceptors and the skeletal muscu- 
lature. Report I. The influence of stimulation of 
the interoceptors (the mechanoreceptors) of the in- 
testines and bladder on the skeletal muscles.) 
Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1947, 33, 657-672.—Stimulation 
of the mechanoreceptors of the bladder, the large 
and small intestines, and especially the ileocaecal 
valve causes, along with reflex changes of breathing 
and blood pressure, reflexes in the skeletal muscles of 
the rear extremities and abdominal cavity.—J. D. 
London. 


5009. Fisher, Kenneth C. (U. Toronto, Can.) 
The selected temperature of Atlantic salmon and 
speckled trout and the effect of temperature on the 
response to an electrical stimulus. Physiol. Zodl., 
1950, 23, 27-34.—Curves are presented relating the 
strength of an electric current (0-240 volts) and the 
length (0-18 inches) of the dartlike swimming 
movements made in response to this stimulus by 
salmon and trout at various temperatures (approxi- 
mately 2-21° C.). The length of the darts was 
observed to be maximal at 10° for trout and 15° for 
salmon. When in a 56x1 inch channel aquarium, 
varying in temperature from 0° C. at one end to 30° 
at the other, and acclimatized to approximately 
4° C., trout congregated (“‘selected’’) in the 10° C. 
portion of the aquarium and the salmon at about 14°. 
“It is pointed out that selection may be the con- 
sequence of the effect of temperature on the distance 
moved in response to stimulation.” —A. C. Hoffman. 


5010. Hill, A. V. (University Coll., London.) Is 
relaxation an active process? Proc. roy. Soc., 
Ser. B., 1949, 136, 420-435.—Finding that con- 
traction (to a length of 8-24 mm.) of frog or toad 
sartorius muscles is not followed by change in latent 
period during relaxation (indicating no significant 
lengthening), and that resting muscle exerts measur- 
able tension when reduced in length down to 60-75% 
of its natural length in the body, it is concluded that 
relaxation in muscle is not an active process.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 


5011. Hume, David M. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Cambridge, Mass.) The role of the hypothalamus in 
the pituitary-adrenal cortical response to stress. 
Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 5.—Abstract. 


5012. KHudorozheva, A. T. Funkfsional’nye svoi- 
stva nervno-myshechnogo pribora v ontogeneze. 
(The functional properties of the nerve-muscle 
apparatus in ontogenesis.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 
1947, 33, 637-650.—During the embryonic period of 


5008-5015 


development and the first postnatal days tonic 
contractile reaction of the muscle is observed in 
animals. In the developmental process tonic con- 
tractile reaction is gradually replaced by nontonic. 
For some time both forms of reaction coexist, which 
fact is explained by the possible presence in the same 
muscle of muscle fibers which are at different stages 
of development.—I. D. London. 


5013. McCleary, Robert A. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The nature of the galvanic skin 
response. Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 97-117.—A 
review of 60 years of work on GSR discloses three 
principal theories which purport to account for the 
phenomenon. (1) Muscular activity—GSR is the 
direct display of bio-electric changes in muscle. 
Evidence indicates that there is a relationship which 
is not causal. (2) Vascular changes—GSR is the 
electrical activity attendant on vasodilatation or 
vasoconstriction. The evidence here is persuasive 
but still favors correlation rather than causation. 
(3) Secretory changes—GSR is the pre-secretory 
electrical activity of the sweat glands. The evidence 
seems to select this theory as the best of the three, 
although the actual mechanics is, as yet, unknown. 
84-item bibliography.— M. R. Marks. 

5014. Razenkov, I. P., & Uspenskii, IU. N. 
Materialy po izucheniiu deiatel’nosti zheludochnykh 
zhelez u cheloveka s fistulami (stomami) zheludka, 
pishchevoda i tonkoi kishki pri fselykh i pererezan- 
nykh bluzhdaiushchikh nervakh. (K mekhanizmu 
pervoi refiektorno-psikhicheskoi fazy zheludochnoi 
sekretsii u cheloveka.) (Data on the study of the 
activity of gastric glands in persons with fistulas 
(stomata) of the stomach, esophagus, and the small 
intestine under conditions of intact and severed 
vagus nerves. (On the mechanism of the first 
reflex-psychic phase of gastric secretion in man.)) 
Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1947, 33, 603-610.—As a result 
of an investigation carried out on 33 individuals, the 
Pavlovian propositions, established for dogs, may 
be taken as basis for the analysis of gastric glandular 
activity in both healthy and ailing man. However, 
investigations on people reveal new facts such as 
extinction of secretion with repetition of the un- 
conditioned stimulus.—J. D. London. 

5015. Richter, Curt P., Rogers, Philip V., & Hall, 
Charles E. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) 
Failure of salt replacement therapy in adrenalectom- 
ized recently captured wild Norway rats. Endo- 
crinology, 1950, 46, 233-—242.—Although adrenalec- 
tomy is found to have relatively the same effects in 
wild and domesticated Norway rats as measured in 
survival times, the recently trapped specimen has 
much greater need of adrenal secretion as shown by 
the differential effects of replacement salt therapy: 
2% of the wild and 87% of the domesticated animals 
remained alive. It is suggested that the wild rat’s 
greater ‘‘chronic tension and more violent reaction 
to acute stimuli accounts for this need for adrenal 
secretion. . . . It would appear that the domesti- 
cated rat is, so to speak, a creation of the laboratory 
worker.” — L. A. Pennington. 
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5016-5025 


5016. Stuhlman, Otto, Jr.. & Darden, Edgar B. 
(U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) The action 
potentials obtained from Venus’s-flytrap. Science, 
1950, 111, 491-492.—Venus’s-flytrap’s (Dionaea 
muscipula) inner surface, when excited, shows tran- 
sient electrical phenomena. A technique for studying 
the wave form is described, as well as the resultant 
measurements. ‘“The action potentials run a course 
characteristic of mammalian nerve in normal 
physiological condition. . . . The action potential 
can run its course without producing closure of 
Venus’s-Flytrap.”—B. R. Fisher. 

5017. Temfaeva, M. B. Restitufsiia sekrefsii i 
dvizheniia zheludka v uslovifakh regeneratsii bluzh- 
daiushchikh nervov u sobaki. (Restitution of 
secretion and movement of the stomach under condi- 
tions of regeneration of the vagus nerves in the dog.) 
Fisiol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1947, 33, 611-626.—The re- 
covery of normal secretory and motor activity of the 
stomach begins about 3 years after transection of the 
vagus nerve. Two periods mark the course of re- 
covery. In the first, inhibition of the continuous 
secretory and motor activity appears; in the second, 
sham-feeding brings on reflex secretion and the 
movements of the stomach become periodic. The 
course of regeneration of the vagus nerve is regarded 
as repeating the evolutionary course of the neural 
mechanism and as confirming thereby Orbeli’s 
evolutionary conception of the development of the 
neural apparatus in higher animals.—J. D. London. 


5018. TSobkallo, G. I. Adaptafsionno-trofiches- 
kaia funktsiia simpaticheskoi nervnoi sistemy i 
svertyvanie krovi. (Adaptive-trophic function of the 
sympathetic nervous system and coagulation of 
blood.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1947, 33, 651-655.— 
Experimental data is adduced to show that under 
the influence of the sympathetic nervous system the 
strength of action of thrombokinase and heparin, 
substances involved in coagulability of blood, is 
changed.—I. D. London. 


NeERvous SYSTEM 


5019. Beck, E., McLardy, T., & Meyer, A. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.) Anatomical com- 
ments on psychosurgical procedures. J. ment. Sci., 
1950, 96, 157-167.—From anatomical review of the 
various operative procedures in use it is concluded 
that the two most deserving of extensive trial are 
leucotomy under full vision and topectomy of 
granular frontal cortex. Suggestions for a revised 
system of cytoarchitectural topography are made.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5020. Bosse, K. K. (Knowledge Builders Class- 
room Films, Floral Park, N. Y.) Functions of the 
nervous system. 16 mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 463 feet, 13 minutes; 1949. 
Available through Knowledge Builders Classroom 
Films and other distributors. $40.00.—Appro- 
priate for elementary instruction in physiological 
psychology, this film nevertheless begins with a 
fairly detailed description of the central nervous 
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system; on the cranial, cervical, thoracis, lumbar, and 
sacral connections; and of the sympathetic ganglia. 
The distinction between afferent and efferent nerve 
fibers is drawn. Typical sense organs (skin, eye, ear, 
nose, tongue) are described in general terms, and the 
mechanism of muscular contraction and coordination 
is illustrated.—Kendon R. Smith. 


5021. Chapman, William P., Livingston, Kenneth 
E., & Poppen, James L. An observation of the 
effect of the electrical stimulation of the temporal 
lobes on blood pressure in man. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 111, 430-434.—Abstract anc discussion. 


5022. Clark, George. (Chicago Med. Sch., Iil.) 
The mode of representation in the motor cortex. 
Brain, 1948, 71, 320-331.—Theories of representa- 
tion in the motor cortex may be classed as either 
punctate or multiple representation of muscles. The 
author formulates the following theory: Any 
particular functional group of spinal internuncial 
cells receives many of its cortico-spinal fibres from 
one small area of the cortex. In addition, fibres from 
other portions of the motor cortex affect this same 
group of cells, but the number from each unit area 
decreases steadily as the distance from the primary 
focus increases. Stimulation of the motor cortex at 
threshold levels would excite only those cells in the 
proper stage of facilitation. Impulses from the cells 
fired might pass to several groups of internuncial 
cells but the particular internuncial cells that would 
be fired by these impulses would be determined by 
concurrent activity. In other words, there is neither 
an individual nor a multiple representation of 
muscles in the cerebral cortex.— F. C. Sumner. 


5023. Fenn, Wallace O., & Gerschman, Rebecca. 
(U. Rochester, N. Y.) The loss of potassium from 
frog nerves in anoxia and other conditions. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1950, 33, 195-203.—Frog nerves immersed 
in Ringer’s solution lose K in anoxia. Loss is in- 
creased by equilibration of sol. with N rather than 
O, tying off ends of nerves, addition of acetylcholine, 
and equilibration of the sol. with 20% CO», in O:. 
The effect of the latter is reversed in frog blood.— 
S. S. Marsolf. 

5024. Fol’bort, G. V. Adaptatsionno-troficheskoi 
vliianie simpaticheskoi nervnoi sistemy na zhelezi- 
stye organy. (Adaptive-trophic influence of the 
sympathetic nervous system on the glandular 
organs.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1947, 33, 627-636.— 
Data are presented to show that, in conformity with 
Orbeli’s theory of the adaptive-tropic action of the 
sympathetic nervous system, glandular tissue is 
subject to such influence by the latter—J. D. 
London. 

5025. Freudenberg, R. K. (Netherne Hosp., 
Coulsdon, Surrey, Eng.), Glees, P., Obrador, S., 
Foss, B., & Williams, M. Experimental studies on 
frontal lobe functions in monkeys in relation to 
leucotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 143-156.— 
Studied was relationship of type of cut to personality 
change. Most marked apathy resulted from com- 
plete lobotomy in the coronal plane where the 
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orbital surface was spared. Deterioration in memory 
span seemed to depend on the amount of white 
matter cut or on the extent of the thalamic lesion, 
was most marked following complete lobotomy, and 
absent where there was no involvement of the frontal 
areas and no degeneration of the dorsomedial nucleus. 
Behavioral changes and memory deterioration 
tended to occur about three weeks after the opera- 
tion, suggesting that changes may depend not so 
much on operative damage but upon subsequent 
degeneration.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5026. Gellhorn, E. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
The influence of alterations in posture of the limbs 
on cortically induced movements. Brain, 1948, 71, 
26-33.—The influence of proprioceptive impulses 
resulting from postural changes of the limbs on 
cortically induced movements was studied in the 
monkey by means of electromyograms. The 
Magnus-von Uexkiill rule that the central excitation 
has a tendency to flow into the stretched muscle is 
found valid for movements elicited by electrical 
stimulation of the motor cortex.— F. C. Sumner. 


5027. Haxton, H. A. (Manchester Royal Infirm- 
ary, Eng.) Gustatory sweating. Brain, 1948, 71, 
16-25.—Gustatory sweating consists in sweating 
accompanied by flushing of head and face in response 
to the stimulus of taste. Usually foods of the spicy 
or acid type provoke it but chocolate is frequently 
the principal excitant. The response appears im- 
mediately on tasting the foodstuff and disappears 
rapidly on cessation of eating. Gustatory sweating, 
a somewhat abnormal phenomenon, has developed in 
approximately 35% of upper limb sympathectomies 
with a latent period of either a few weeks or a few 
years between operation and onset. Various theories 
of the explanation of gustatory sweating are dis- 
cussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

5028. Hess, W.R. (U. Zurich, Switzerland.) Das 
Zwischenhirn. Syndrome, Lokalizationem, Funk- 
tionem. (The diencephalon. Syndrome, localiza- 
tion, function.) Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1949. 187 
p. Fr. 15.—This book presents in considerable 
detail the summary of some 25 years of experimental 
work on stimulation of the diencephalic region in the 
unanesthetized cat. The 61 figures and 21 plates 
each have a supplementary English legend and there 
is also a brief English summary by chapter; together 
with the unusually complete symbolic coding of 
response points this makes possible a fair review of 
findings without a complete text translation. Chap- 
ter I deals with the autonomic effects of diencephalic 
stimulation, including the production of sleep, and 
Chapter II deals with the motor effects of such 
stimulation. Movies of obtained responses were 
compared with the effects of localized electrolytic 
lesions in the same region. The final chapter gives 
details of electrodes and instrumentation. Bibli- 
ography.—C. E. Henry. 

5029. Lindsley, D. B., Bowden, J. W., & Magoun, 
H.W. ( Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Effect upon 
the EEG of acute injury to the brain stem activating 
system. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 475-486. 


—The cat “‘encephale isole’’ was used in this study 
of the effect of lesions in the ascending reticular 
activating system. Screw electrodes reaching the 
dura were used, thus keeping cortex unexposed; all 
lesions were checked histologically. Successively 
placed lesions indicated little effect from bulbar 
interference and increased synchronization from 
elimination of the pons. Mesencephalic transection 
or discrete injury to the midbrain tegmentum or 
basal diencephalon reduced or abolished the acti- 
vation pattern of the ‘“‘encephale isole”’ leaving bursts 
of high voltage slow waves similar to those of normal 
sleep or barbiturate anesthesia. These bursts were 
fairly synchronous between thalamus and cortex, 
either being abolished by lesions in the other. The 
discussion points out the probable relevance of these 
data to waking EEG patterns and to natural and 
pathological sleep.—C. E. Henry. 


5030. MacLean, Paul D., & Pribram, Karl H. 
( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Recent developments 
in frontal lobe physiology. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1950, 18, 56.—Abstract. 


5031. Moruzzi, G., & Magoun, H. W. ( North- 
western U., Med. Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Brain stem 
reticular formation and activation of the EEG. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 455-473.—Stimulation 
of brain stem reticular formation (cat) blocks the 
synchronized discharges in the EEG which then 
shows a low voltage fast activation pattern. The 
response is mediated by the brain stem reticular 
formation and does not involve traditional ascending 
or descending pathways. Low voltage high fre- 
quency stimulation is most effective, and the changes 
are best seen in spontaneous drowsiness or under 
chloralosane anesthesia. The secondary cortical 
response and local strychnine spikes are not affected 
by reticular activation; sensory after-discharge and 
the cortical recruiting response are generally reduced. 
The effects of reticular stimulation may be mediated 
by the diffuse thalamic projection system, which may 
likewise be involved in the maintenance of the 
waking state. The possible role of these systems in 
sleep, anesthesia, trauma and pathology is considered 
at some length.—C. E. Henry. 

5032. Schaffarzick, Ralph W. (Stanford U. Sch. 
Med., San Francisco, Calif.) Anticonvulsant action 
of isopropyl alcohol. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1950, 74, 211-—215.—Analysis of blood isopropyl 
alcohol and blood acetone in rats and rabbits as 
related to the elevation of cortical thresholds to 
electric stimulation shows that ‘‘the alcohol is re- 
sponsible for the anticonvulsant effect.’’ The alcohol 
was also found capable of antagonizing metrazol and 
thujone convulsions, but was ineffective against 
picrotoxin seizures.— L. A. Pennington. 

5033. Walter, W. Grey. (Burden Neurol. Inst., 
Bristol, Eng.) The twenty-fourth Maudsley lecture: 
the functions of electrical rhythms in the brain. J. 
ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 1-—31.—Evidence from the 
study of models containing two elements connected 
with two receptors, one for light and one for touch, 
and two effectors giving progress and rotation, from 
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the study of normal and epileptic EEG’s, and from 
the response of normals to a flickering stimulus is 
reviewed to indicate present knowledges of brain 
function.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 5000, 5052, 5148) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


5034. Auluck, F.C. (U. Delhi, India.), & Kothari, 
D. S. Radiation and sensation of pain. Nature, 
Lond., 1949, 164, 923.—An equation is offered relat- 
ing the intensity of incident radiation (expressed in 
pyrons) and the latency of the “sensation of pain.” 
Calculation (by means of this equation) of the 
temperature increment necessary to excite pain 
sensation (9.4° C.) agrees with previous experimental 
determinations (15° F.).—A. C. Hoffman. 

5035. Chandler, Kenneth Ashton. The effect of 
tonus-modifying stimuli on the perception of 
verticality. In Clark University, Abstracts of dis- 
sertations and theses . . . 1949. Worcester, Mass., 
1949, 21, 150-151. (Clark Univ. Bull., No. 192.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5036. Hahm, Helmut, & Ulrich, Lore. (U. 
Berlin, Germany.) Eine systematische Untersuch- 
ung der Geschmacksschwellen. (A systematic in- 
vestigation of taste thresholds.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Phystol., 1948, 250, 357-384.—On 43 subjects, taste 
threshold was determined for mixtures of 2 test 
substances with equal or different taste qualities. 
The threshold for all 108 test substances was either 
decreased or not altered by the admixture of a 2d 
substance. A distinct decrease in threshold occurred 
only when the 2d substance had the same taste 
qualities as the Ist substance. This threshold effect 
is independent of the chemical or the physical 
properties of the 2 test substances. The authors 
conclude that the well-known 5 primary taste 
qualities are caused by taste receptors with 5 
different permeability characteristics.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

5037. Harpman, J. A. Observations on cutaneous 
hyperalgesia, with notes on related reactions. 
Brain, 1948, 71, 34-47.—Observations are discussed 
relating to the neural mechanism of hyperalgesia 
which occurs in areas several centimeters square 
surrounding injuries but a few millimetres square 
and which develops in from 20 seconds to several 
hours after the trauma. Skin was considered to be 
hyperalgesic when pain was aroused by slight 
pressure, tension, or friction to it. Such hyper- 
algesia is found dependent on peripheral neural 
mechanism. There is a peripheral interneuronal 
spread of the phenomenon underlying skin hyper- 
algesia and flare. Relations of skin hyperalgesia to 
superficial veins, vasodilatation, vasoconstriction, 
and circulatory airest are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

5038. Harris, H. (Galion Lab., University Coil., 
London.), Kalmus, H., & Trotter, W. R. Taste 
sensitivity to phenylthiourea in goitre and diabetes. 
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Lancet, 1949, 257, 1038-1039.—The proportion of 
non-tasters of phenylthiourea in a group of 218 
patients with toxic, diffuse goitre (31%) and in a 
group of 103 diabetics (30%) agreed with the pro- 
portion observed in a normal control group (31%). 
A significantly higher incidence, however, was 
observed in 134 patients with nodular goitre (41%). 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

5039. Nerincx, Ed. Contribution a l’étude des 
sens chez les cheiropteres. (Contribution to the 
study of the senses in bats.) Mammalia, 1943, 
7(3/4), 110-114.—The author attempted to verify 
with living bats the existence of the various senses. 
The existence of a sense of sight in Myotis myotis 
was demonstrated. The sense of hearing in Pipi- 
strellus pipistrellus led to true conditioned reflexes. 
M. myotis could be led into a trap by the sense of 
smell, in spite of their lack of well-differentiated 
nasal apparatus. However, they did not eat the 
salted and smoked meat which had served as bait, 
although they appeared to be hungry. Several 
manifestations of tactile sensitivity are cited.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

5040. Sinclair, D. C., Weddell, G., & Feindel, 
W. H. (U. Oxford, Eng.) Referred pain and as- 
sociated phenomena. Brain, 1948, 71, 184—211.— 
The literature on referred pain is reviewed with 
special reference to theories which in the author’s 
opinion reduce to two opposing beliefs: (1) that some 
mechanism located in CNS is responsibie for all 
phenomena of referred pain; (2) that these phe- 
nomena are produced by events taking place in the 
periphery. The authors’ observations of referred 
pain are reported. The essential fact in the produc- 
tion of referred pain is the existence of branching 
among the sensory pathways conveying the sensation 
of pain. 3-page bibliography.— F. C. Sumner. 

5041. Weiner, Milton Gershon. Perception under 
mild stress: factors involved in changes in recogni- 
tion threshold under electric shock. In Clark 
University, Abstracts of dissertations and theses .. . 
1949. Worcester, Mass., 1949, 21, 83-86. (Clark 
Univ. Bull., 1949, No. 192.)—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 


(See also abstracts 5026, 5425) 


VISION 


5042. Berens, Conrad (708 Park Ave., New York 
21.), & Sells, Saul B. Experimental studies of 
fatigue of accommodation. [I]. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1950, 33, 47—-57.—A study of 57 asthenopic subjects 
showed a significant decrement in the near point of 
accommodation after ergograph exercise; refractive 
error, accommodative power, lateral phorias and 
muscle balance decrements were not related to 
fatigue of accommodation.—D. Shaad. 

5043. Carlson, Joseph J. Facts behind the theory 
of bicentric projection. Optom. Wkly, 1950, 41, 
49-56; 89-92: 123—127.—-Several theories of binocu- 
lar projection are reviewed; the author introduces 
his own theories of bicentric projection with experi- 
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mental support of his views. 28 references.—D. 
Shaad 

5044. Casperson, Roland C. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.), & Schlosberg, Harold. Monocular 
and binocular intensity thresholds for fields con- 
taining 1-7 dots. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 81-92.— 
“Two subjects reported the number of black dots 
they saw when plates containing from 1 to 7 dots 
were presented. . . . Each S received 200 trials with 
each eye and 200 binocularly for each number of 
dots. . . . The percentage of correct reports fell off 
as a function of the number of dots exposed. The 
monocular results were in agreement with the curve 
described by ", where p was the obtained per- 
centage of correct reports on one dot and m was the 
number of dots. ... Similarly, expansion of 
(p + gq)" = 1.00 showed some success in predicting 
the distribution of incorrect judgments on plates 


containing 5 and 6 dots. . . . These formulations 
assume independent variability of sensitivity in the 
various areas of the fovea. ... The binocular 


results conform roughly to properly compounded 
monocular probabilities. However, no single binocu- 
lar formulation seems to fit the results from all 
subjects and all visual fields."—R. B. Ammons. 


5045. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Relationships between age, visual 
acuity and color vision. Hum. Biol., 1950, 22, 1-33. 
—574 visitors to the Baltimore Sesquicentennial 
Exhibition in 1947 were examined with a test for 
visual acuity, and five pseudo-isochromatic tests for 
color vision. There was found to be a marked 
curvilinear relationship between age and visual 
acuity. Very young and very old persons do not 
have as good acuity as those between the ages of 15 
and 50. There was found to be almost a lack of 
association between acuity and color vision scores.— 
S. L. Halperin. 


5046. Dartnall, H. J. A. (Institute of Ophthalm- 
ology, Judd Street, London.), & Thomson, L. C. 
Retinal oxygen supply and macular pigmentation. 
Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 876.—Since the macular 
and foveal region of the human retina is apparently 
lacking in blood vessels from which to receive an 
oxygen supply, and yet this region is spared under 
conditions of reduced oxygen tension in the blood, 
the suggestion is discussed that the yellow macular 
pigment is associated with a secondary oxygen- 
carrying system.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5047. Hartridge, H. (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
Judd St., London.), & Weale, R. The scintillation 
of stars. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 999-1000.—A 
physiological explanation of the scintillation of stars 
is offered. It is assumed “that, when the eye is not 
examining a detailed pattern subtending a consider- 
able angle, it performs minute movements... .” 
From experimental observations it is concluded that 
neither bright objects (presumably activating cones) 
nor very dim points of light (stimulating only rods) 
scintillate—(at about 2 metres from the observer a 
small 2.5-volt electric-light bulb reduced in apparent 
size about 25 times by a lens system scintillated 


when a neutral filter of at least 1.0 density was 
interposed but not without a filter nor with a filter 
of greater density). ‘‘When, however, the brightness 
of the diffraction pattern is of intermediate value, 
and is such that it stimulates a few cones, then, as 
the position of the image on the retina varies, it falls 
now on one variety of receptor and now on another, 
thus causing apparent fluctuations of both bright- 
ness and colour. . . .”—A. C. Hoffman. 

5048. Hecht, Selig. Brightness, visual acuity and 
colour blindness. Docum. ophthal., Gravenh., 1949, 
3, 289-306.— Measurements were made of the dark- 
adapted foveal threshold of normal and colourblind 
persons in 5 parts of the spectrum using a 1° circular 
test field. Compared to normals, protanopes show 
an elevation of the threshold which increases slowly 
from blue to yellow and rises rapidly thereafter 
until in the red the threshold is more than 10 times 
as high as normal. Deuteranopes’ maximum in the 
green is only about 70% above normal. Measure- 
ments were made of the illumination necessary for 
equal visual performance in normal and colourblind 
subjects. Protanopes require 119% and deuter- 
anopes 55% more light to achieve a visual acuity of 
0.29 reciprocal minutes. These values agree closely 
with those found in the luminosity measurements.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5049. Higgins, G. C., & Stultz, K. (Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.) Variation of 
visual acuity with various test-object orientations 
and viewing conditions. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
40, 135-137.—A parallel line test object is seen 
better at vertical or horizontal orientations than at 
oblique ones. The effect persists even when exposure 
time is less than 1 millisecond and when pupillary 
diameter and fixation point are varied. The differ- 
ence between favorable and unfavorable orientations 
was found to be about 20% in terms of visual acuity. 
—L. A. Riggs. 


5050. Judd, Deane B. (National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.) Current views on 
colour blindness. Docum. ophthal., Gravenh., 1949, 
3, 251-288.—Theories of colour blindness are re- 
viewed and compared: (1) Young Hypothesis; (2) 
Helmholtz Hypothesis; (3) Hering Hypothesis; (4) 
Zone or Stage Theories; (5) Fick’s Suggestion; (6) 
Dominator-Modulator Hypothesis (Granit); Miiller 
Theory.—F. C. Sumner. 

5051. Potter, J. A.. & Turner, C. S. The Peoria 
visual screening project. Optom. Wkly, 1950, 41, 
426-430.—A total of 12,667 grade school students 
were given the Massachusetts vision test; 2226 of 
these were referred for professional eye examination. 
Of this number, 54.7% were advised to use glasses; 
18% required no treatment; 9.7% were referred for 
orthoptics or visual training.—D. Shaad. 


5052. Rademaker, G. G. J., & Ter Braak, 
J. W. G. (U. Leiden, Netherlands.) On the central 
mechanism of some optic reactions. Brain, 1948, 
71, 48-76.—Results are reported of an experimental 
investigation of the central mechanism of the least 
complicated of optic reactions, namely: the blinking 
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5053-5060 


reflex; the optic conjugate ocular movements; the 
optic placing reaction; optical nystagmus. Experi- 
ments on the first 3 reactions were performed on 
dogs while the mechanism of the fourth reaction was 
studied in pigeons, rabbits, cats, dogs, and monkeys 
(Macacus rhesus). The method used was that of 
studying behavioral modifications upon extirpation 
of varied central areas of brain.— F. C. Sumner. 

5053. Sloan, Louise L. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Comparison of the Nagel anomalo- 
scope and a dichroic filter anomaloscope. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 41-47.—A relatively simple 
filter anomaloscope is compared with the standard 
Nagel anomaloscope for classifications of subjects 
as to type and degree of color blindness. The result- 
ing data on the two instruments agree closely for 103 
subjects exhibiting the usual forms of color defect. 
The filter instrument is used more easily and quickly, 
and hence may be recommended as a substitute for 
the Nagel instrument, which is not readily available 
at present. The filter device is not suited, however, 
to the differentiation of subtypes among the dichro- 
mats.— L. A. Riggs. 

5054. U. S. Adjutant General’s Office. Personnel 
Research Section. Studies in visual acuity—-PR 
4075; prediction of “brightness discrimination 
factor.”” Washington, D. C.: Personnel Research 
Section, The Adjutant General's Office, 1948. (PRS 
Rep. 763.) 7 p.—An attempt to determine a “‘pure”’ 
measure of brightness discrimination leads to the 
conclusion that “regression procedure utilizing 
checkerboard variable grid, line resolution, and 
quadrant contrast”’ is preferable.—R. Tyson. 

5055. Warburg, Otto. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), & 
Schocken, Victor. A manometric actinometer for 
the visible spectrum. Arch. Biochem., 1949, 21(2), 
363-369.—A chemical actinometer is described by 
which quantum intensities in the greater part of the 
visible spectrum can be measured manometrically.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

5056. Witkin, H. A. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Perception of the upright when the direction of the 
force acting on the body is changed. J. exp. Psychol., 
1950, 40, 93-106.—A total of 258 Ss served in a 
series of experiments on the effects of postural 
determinants on the perceived upright. “It was 
found, first of all, that when an upright visual field 
was present, a shift in the force acting on the body 
had a very small effect on the perceived upright. 
... In the absence of a visual field, shifting the 
force on the body through rotation had a much 
greater effect on the perceived upright. . . . Not 
only did removal of the field lead to larger errors in 
the setting of the rod, but in most cases it also caused 
the body itself to feel more tilted."” Some Ss were 
more influenced by visual cues, others more by 
postural. Mach’s conclusion that postural factors 
are primary in perception of the upright, which the 
present study does not support, was perhaps based 
on Ss of the latter type.—R. B. Ammons. 


(See also abstracts 4961, 5161, 5535) 
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AUDITION 


5057. Bordley, John E., & Hardy, William G. 
A study in objective audiometry with the use of a 
psychogalvanic response. Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 
1949, 58, 751-760.—Equipment and technique for 
determining aural acuity by recording (illustrative 
records are presented) the psychogalvanic skin 
reflex are described, particularly for use in testing 
children and adults with psychogenic deafness.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

5058. Davis, Hallowell, Parrack, Horace O., & 
Eldredge, Donald H. Hazards of intense sound and 
ultrasound. Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1949, 58, 
732-—738.—Available evidence indicates that air- 
borne ultrasonic vibrations are not a practical 
hazard to hearing nor do they produce any specific 
effects on the nervous system or sense organs. In 
general it is high intensities that are potentially 
hazardous, not high frequencies as such.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

5059. Davis, Roland C. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Motor responses to auditory stimuli above and 
below threshold. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 107- 
120.—‘‘Muscular action potentials were recorded 
from four body locations for 27 Ss while a series of 
near-threshold auditory stimuli was delivered. Ss 
were instructed to signal by key pressing at the 
conclusion of each stimulus. . . . Results were as 
follows: 1. Muscular responses were found in the 
a-period (.2 to .5 sec. after stimulus onset), in the 
b-period (.9 to 1.8 sec. after stimulus onset) and in 
the c-period (.9 sec. following the end of the stimu- 
lus). 2. These responses are present whether the 
stimulus is reported heard or not. Responses to 
unheard stimuli are smaller than to those reported 
heard. . . . 3. There is an increase in response size 
with increase in stimulus intensity when the stimuli 
are heard. 4. Responses under the conditions of 
the present experiment increase with repetition of 
the stimulus. 5. There are different geographical 
patterns for the several responses. 6. The auditory 
sensitivity of individuals is a function of the loga- 
rithm of their prior tension level. There is likewise 
a correlation between auditory sensitivity and size 
of the b-response.’’— R. B. Ammons. 

5060. de Kleyn, A. P. H. A. (U. Amsterdam, 
Holland.), & van Deinse, J. B. The influence of 
streptomycine on the vestibular system. Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1950, 38, 3-7.—Six rabbits were 
examined after intravenous injection of 100 mgr. 
streptomycine per kgr. body weight. The following 
responses were tested: caloric and rotatory excit- 
ability of semi-circular canals, lifting and tilting 
reactions, compensatory eye-movements and laby- 
rinthine righting reactions. Microscopic examina- 
tions are to be published later. It was found that 
the semi-circular canal reflexes disappear first and 
that only later do the otolith reflexes go. ‘‘Develop- 
ment of dissociations in the semi-circular canal 
reflexes, positional nystagmus of varying direction 
and the disappearance of the Bechterew nystagmus 
justify the conclusions that streptomycine exercises 
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a paralysing influence upon the central vestibular 
nuclear region.’’—J. J. Hirsh. 

5061. Gisselsson, Lennart. (U. Lund, Sweden.) 
Experimental investigation into the problem of 
humoral transmission in the cochlea. Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1950, Suppl. 82, 78 p.—Some 
evidence favouring humoral transmission is deduced 
from a review of theories of hearing. Experiments 
are reported on the content of acetylcholine esterase 
in the endolymph and perilymph of cod, cat, pigeon, 
guinea pig. Experiments also reported on the 
formation of acetylcholine in response to sound 
stimulation in several different animals. Further 
studies were made on the effect of certain substances 
that inhibit acetylcholine esterase on the cochlear 
microphonic. Injection of drugs like physostigmine 
produces lengthening of the latency of the cochlear 
microphonic. The role of acetylcholine cannot yet 
be discounted because of the crude methods that are 
incapable of measuring the minute quantities in the 
cochlear structures.—/. J. Hirsh. 


5062. Ingelstedt, S. (U. Hosp., Lund, Sweden.), 
& Walander, A. The effect of streptomycin medica- 
tion on the galvanic reaction. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1949, 37, 523-527.—Four cases of strepto- 
mycin medication reported in respect of nystagmus 
response to rotation, cold water in the ear and 
galvanic current stimulation either between one 
mastoid process and the ipsilateral hand or between 
the two mastoid processes. Dosages of 2-3 grams 
per day for periods longer than two weeks generally 
result in labyrinthine dysfunction. Reduced caloric 
(cold water) and rotatory responses may return to 
normal after a period of time, provided the galvanic 
responses have remained normal. Observations 
lead to the support of the notion that the caloric and 
rotatory tests indicate the state of the labyrinth 
while the galvanic test concerns more directly the 
vestibular nerve—in particular, the vestibular 
ganglion and Deiter’s nucleus in the medulla ob- 
longata.—I. J. Hirsk. 


5063. Jongkees, L. B. W. (U. Utrecht, Holland.) 
On the function of the saccule. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1950, 38, 18-26.—The destruction of one or 
both saccules does not change the normal vestibular 
responses of rabbits. Sitting, moving and responding 
to caloric or rotatory stimulation are all normal. 
Response to linear acceleration in a parallel swing 
or a centrifuge is diminished after bilateral removal 
of saccule. If a small, steel ball is introduced into 
the vestibule without damaging the saccule, the 
responses to linear acceleration are much stronger. 
An external magnetic field will also produce these 
reactions when the steel ball is in place. Increased 
pressure on the macula of the saccule produces 
movements that tend to decrease the pressure. It is 
concluded that the saccule has a vestibular function, 
in particular the reaction to linear acceleration from 
one ear toward the other.—J. J. Hirsh. 

5064. Klensch, Herbert. (U. Bonn, Germany.) 
Beitrag zur Frage der Lokalisation des Schalles im 
Raum. (The localization of sounds in space.) 


5061-5068 


Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1948, 250, 706-713.— 
Good vertical localization of an unknown sound 
source is possible only if the head, either bent 
forward or backward, is turned (around the axis of 
the dens epistrophei) during the sound perception.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


5065. Lumio, Jaakko S. (U. Helsinki, Finland.) 
Studies on hearing loss of railway engine employees 
in Finland. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1949, 37, 539- 
550.—Review of clinical literature on ‘‘occupational 
deafness’’ among railway employees yields equivocal 
answer because cases reported previously have not 
been properly separated according to specific job. 
Present study investigates 203 railway engine 
workers (drivers and stokers). Careful case histories, 
otologic examinations, spoken voice tests and audio- 
metric examinations revealed the following: working 
on railway engines does not produce more infectious 
ear diseases than was found in the same men before 
employment; audiograms of 78.8% of the population 
were worse than normal. Although some ‘‘profes- 
sional deafness’’ seems to exist, it does not appear to be 
great enough to endanger traffic safety.—J. J. Hirsh. 

5066. Liischer, E. (U. Ear, Nose & Throat 
Clinic, Basel, Switzerland.), & Zwislocki, J. Adapta- 
tion des Ohres an Schallreize als Mass fiir die 
Lautstarkeempfindung und die Erregungsverteilung 
im Cortischen Organ. (Auditory adaptation to a 
sound as a measure of loudness and of the distribu- 
tion of excitation along the organ of Corti.) Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1949, 37, 498-508.—A method 
for the indirect measurement of subjective loudness 
consists of determining the amount of auditory 
adaptation (fatigue) that is produced by a stimulat- 
ing tone. 12 seconds after the cessation of 0.4 sec. 
stimulating tone, thresholds were measured for 0.03 
sec. tones of different frequencies. The raised 
threshold for these frequencies gives a measure 
called a ‘fatigue residuum’ (Adaptationsriick- 
stand). Relations between these measures of 
fatigue and those of masking and of loudness are 
given.—I. J. Hirsh. 


5067. Rosenblith, Walter A., Galambos, Robert, 
& Hirsh, Ira J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
The effect of exposure to loud tones upon animal and 
human responses to acoustic clicks. Science, 1950, 
111, 569-571.—*‘Exposure to loud tones modifies 
the response to clicks as recorded from the round 
window of cats. The microphonic component shows 
little or no change, either to clicks or to the exposure 
tone itself. The neural components of the response 
to clicks are reduced in size immediately after 
exposure, and the course of their recovery depends 
upon the intensity, frequency, and duration of the 
exposure tone. There is a striking parallel between 
the recovery of the first neural component recorded 
at the round window and the recovery of the neural 
response recorded at the auditory cortex.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

5068. Utley, Jean. Suggestive procedures for 
determining auditory acuity in very young acousti- 
cally handicapped children. Lye, Ear, Nose, Thr. 
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5069-5077 


Mon., 1949, 28, 590-595.—Procedures for determin- 
ing auditory acuity in very young children (e.g., 
14-4 years) are reviewed, particularly those in- 
volving the use of percussion instruments, bells, and 
whistles. 13 references.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5069. Vilstrup, Thure. (U. Lund, Sweden.) 
Studies on a horizontal component in the reflex 
mechanism of the anterior vertical semicircular 
canals in the piked dogfish (Acanthias vulgaris). 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1950, 38, 68-73.—Stimula- 
tion of one of the anterior vertical semicircular canals 
usually results in backward counter-rolling of the 
eyeballs plus a dorsal deviation of the homolateral 
eye and a ventral deviation of the heterolateral eye. 
The author finds in the spiked dogfish an additional 
horizontal component in the response to unilateral 
stimulation of the anterior vertical canal. The 
homolateral eye deviates forward and the hetero- 
lateral eye deviates backward. Surgical experiments 
are described that demonstrate this horizontal 
component. The experiments also show that this 
response is not elicited by the crista in the lateral 
canal nor by the macula of the utricle. It is also 
shown to be not due to pressure variations in the 
endolymphatic system.—J. J. Hirsh. 

5070. Vilstrup, Thure. (U. Lund, Sweden.) 
Studies on a section of the collaboration between 
the anterior vertical semicircular canals and the 
macula utriculi. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1950, 38, 
62-67.—-Experiments were performed with the 
spiked dogfish (Acanthias vulgaris) to determine the 
cooperation between the anterior vertical semicircu- 
lar canals and the macula of the utricle as demon- 
strated in counter-rotation of the eyes after rotation 
about the horizontal binaural axis (‘‘chin-down 
movement’’). Normal counter-rolling of eyes is 
about 50° while that for a fish with denervated 
utricle is only about 20°. Artificial movement 
induced by injecting fluid in one direction into the 
anterior canal resulted in only the 20° component. 
Suitable stimulation of the utricular macula alone 
may rotate the eyeballs about 30°-40°. It is 
concluded that the normal counter eye-rolling 
response to movements that produce ampullofugal 
endolymph current are a result of the combined 
activities of the anterior vertical canal and the 
utricular macula.—I. J. Hirsh. 


5071. Wheeler, D. E. Detection of noise sus- 
ceptible ears. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1949, 59, 
1328-1338.—The characteristics are discussed of a 
possible test—based on threshold shifts following 
brief exposures—for identifying ears overly suscept- 
ible to damage by intense noises—A. C. Hoffman. 


(See also abstracts 5164, 5554) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


5072. Bonaparte, Marie. De la sexualité de la 
femme. (Female sexuality.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1949, 13, 321-341.—The analytic attempt to convert 
the clitorally adjusted female to the vaginal is often 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


confronted by an insuperable organic hurdle. 
Surgery to shorten the meatus-clitoris distance is un- 
successful in effecting transfer of libido to the vagina. 
Clitoral excision among primitives may be designed 
to transfer libido, to express the hostility of old 
women, or to exaggerate femininity by reducing 
male resemblance. Counterparts of civilized sexual 
types can be found among primitive women in their 
reaction to clitoral and labial excision. The organic 
integrity of civilized man does not extend to the 
psycho-sexual sphere. The increasing virilization of 
civilized women is striking.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


5073. Brozek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Psychology of human starvation and 
nutritional rehabilitation. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1950, 
70, 270-274.—The Minnesota starvation rehabilita- 
tion experiment quantitatively studied nutritional 
status and psychological characteristics in 32 young 
men. Caloric intake averaged 3,492 calories daily 
during latter part of 12-week control period, was 
about halved during 24-week semistarvation period, 
was increased but varied almost up to the control 
intake during 12-week rehabilitation period, and 
unrestricted for 8 men studied thereafter. Results 
are presented for effects of starvation and rehabilita- 
tion on body weight, body fat, various self-rated 
symptoms and complaints (tiredness, appetite, 
muscle soreness, irritability, apathy, sensitivity to 
noise, concentration ability, etc.), associate-rated 
overall status and deterioration, self-rated food, sex 
and activity ‘“‘drives,’’ measures of sex feelings, 
behavior and physiology, and MMPI scale scores.— 
B. R. Fisher. 

5074. Ellson, D. G. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Application of servo theory to human motor be- 
havior. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1949, 58, 290.— 
Abstract. 

5075. Gide, André. Corydon. New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Co., 1950. xx, 220 p. $2.75.—In a series 
of 4 dialogues (first published in 1911) the author 
develops the thesis that homosexuality cannot be 
considered abnormal except as it is at variance with 
socially expected behavior. Sexual behavior is 
basic neutral; only the effects of cultural training 
produce heterosexuality as the norm. In the second 
dialogue the sexual behavior of lower animals is 
used to illustrate an argument that relief of excess 
male sexual need is found in homosexuality. Frank 
Beach in his comments on this second dialogue points 
out that Gide’s basic thesis is in line with modern 
thinking, that some of his examples need modifica- 
tion, and that he completely neglects female homo- 
sexuality. —C. M. Louttit. 

5076. Hamvas, G. E., & Robert L. La circonci- 
sion. (Circumcision.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 266-274.— 
A short history of the practice of circumcision is 
presented. Research made on 4217 circumcised men 
and 3666 women failed to show any prophylactic 
value for circumcision.—G. Besnard. 

5077. Jones, F. R. H. (Queen Mary Coll., 
London E. 1.) The teleostean swimbladder and 
vertical migration. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 847.— 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 5078-5086 


The response of the swimbladder to changes in 
hydrostatic pressure or the speed with which its gas 
content can be adjusted imposes limitations on the 
vertical migration of perch.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5078. Lagache, Daniel. De l’homosexualité a la 
jalousie. (From homosexuality to jealousy.) Rev. 
franc. Psychanal., 1949, 13, 351-366.—Analytic re- 
search has shown the dynamic incompatability of 
jealousy and homosexuality: jealous conduct is, on 
one hand, a defense against homosexual drives; on 
the other, homosexuality is a defense against 
jealousy. Clinically, the incompatability is not 
rigid. During the successful analysis of a male 
homosexual, violent jealousy of the analyst’s con- 
cern in the patient’s wife might be seen superficially 
as progress in therapy; more deeply as resistance 
against the transfer of a passive homosexuality, 
more profound and deeply rooted than a ‘“‘pseudo- 
active” homosexuality in its obvious manifestations. 
—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

5079. Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
A stimulus-response analysis of the hoarding habit 
in the rat. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 80-93.—‘‘Hoard- 
ing behavior is interpreted as a complex habit 
formed primarily from the fusion of the earlier and 
independently learned ‘homing’ and pellet-seizure 
habits. Previous failures to emphasize the learned 
basis of this behavior pattern are considered to be 
primarily due to the ignoring of the early, pre- 
hoarding phases of the behavior and the consequent 
failure to make the relevant empirical observations. 
Detailed explanations are suggested for the synthesis 
of the component habits and the origin and per- 
sistence of the more complex hoarding habit. The 
general concepts of secondary reinforcement, anxi- 
ety-reduction, and drive generalization are applied.” 
—R. B. Ammons. 

5080. Seyffarth, Henrik, & Denny-Brown, D. 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, Mass.) The grasp reflex 
and the instinctive grasp reaction. Brain, 1948, 71, 
109-183.—Clinical differentiation is made between 
the grasp reflex and the instinctive grasp reaction. 
The former is a stereotyped prehensile reaction of 
the flexors and the adductors of the fingers and the 
flexor muscles of the wrist, which can be elicited in 
fractional parts by appropriate localization of the 
stimulus. The latter or instinctive grasp reaction is 
essentially a deliberate progressive closure of the 
whole hand made in a series of small movements, 
upon a stationary contact within the palm, and 
terminating in a final complete grip.— F. C. Sumner. 


5081. Waterman, Talbot H. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Flight instruments in insects. Amer. 
Scientist, 1950, 38, 222—238.—The positional data 
required by insects in flight must be provided by the 
animal sense organs. Insect flight is compared with 
that of an aircraft and the need for certain type of 
instrumentation is pointed out. The evidence is 
reviewed which demonstrates the anatomical and 
functional characteristics of the insect organism 
which supplies it with an airspeed indicator, a turn 
indicator, and what amounts to a polarized light 


compass. The first of these is located in the an- 
tennae, the second in the halteres, and the third in 
the function of the insect eye. Other needed flight 
instruments have not yet been identified—C. M. 
Louttit. 

5082. Weis-Fogh, T. (August Krogh’s Laborator- 
ium, Sébredden 24, Gentofte, Denmark.) An aero- 
dynamic sense organ stimulating and regulating 
flight in locusts. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 873-874. 
—Sensory hairs on the frons and vertex of locust 
function as “‘static organs” to regulate flight.— 


A. C. Hoffman. 
(See also abstracts 5549, 5550, 5554) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


5083. Arieti, Silvano. (10 E. 76th St., New 
York.) New views on the psychology and psycho- 
pathology of wit and of the comic. Psychiatry, 1950, 
13, 43-62.—After a critical review of Freud’s theory 
of wit, the author presents his view in which he 
relates wit and comic to a type of logic employed 
called paleologic. This type of logic precedes 
Aristotelian logic in phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
development and may be studied in mythology and 
customs of ancient societies, among primitives and 
in children, and in psychotics as well as in dreams of 
normal adults.— N. H. Pronko. 


5084. Beck, Lester F. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Unconscious motivation. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 1370 feet, 38 minutes; 
1950. Available through Association Films, 35 W. 
45th St., New York 19. $85.00.—Two subjects are 
hypnotized and the same guilt complex is implanted 
in each by suggestion. After awakening, the subjects 
submit to dream analysis, brief projective tests, and 
a word-association test. With the assistance of an 
off-screen ‘‘therapist,”” the subjects eventually 
discover the nature of the guilt complex and are 
relieved of its manifestations—Kendon R. Smith. 

5085. Bennett, Leslie. (U. California Med. Sch., 
San Francisco.), & Scott, Norman E. The produc- 
tion of electrocardiographic abnormalities by sug- 
gestion under hypnosis: a case report. Amer. 
Practit., 1949, 4, 189-190.—A study of a normal 
young adult male, 20 years of age, is reported, in 
which the suggestion of anxiety and anger under 
hypnosis produced a lowering of T, and a flattening 
or disappearance of T, and Ts; as evidenced in the 
electrocardiographic tracings. In the diagnosis of 
organic heart disease the importance of considering 
the electrocardiogram in relation to the clinical 
problem as a whole is stressed.— F. C. Sumner. 

5086. Brewster, Henry H. Grief: a disrupted 
human relationship. Hum. Organization, 1950, 9, 
19-22.—Grief becomes morbid when a person is 
unable to replace a broken human relationship and 
gain satisfaction from new ones. This is illustrated 
in the case of a young woman who could not acknowl- 
edge the death of her brother but who later with the 
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5087-5095 


help of psychotherapy overcame this block at the 
death of another kinsman.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5087. Bugental, James F. Thomas. An investiga- 
tion of the relationship of the conceptual matrix to 
the self-concept. In Ohio State University, Abstracts 
of doctoral dissertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, 
O., 1949, No. 57, 27-32.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5088. de Saussure, Raymond. Réfliexions sur la 
psychodynamique. (Thoughts on psychodynamics.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1949, 13, 391-396.—Freud 
announced three psycho dynamic systems: psychic 
energy, conscious and unconscious, becoming an- 
tagonistic when the ego is too weak to resolve the 
conflict; the narcissistic libido opposed to object 
libido and the life to the death instinct; the clinical 
personality expressing the conflicts of the id, the ego 
and the super-ego. The two latter systems have 
pragmatic clinical value, but are too anthropo- 
morphic to explain the physiological functioning of 
thinking,—a psychoanalytic objective. From the 
functional point of view there are only two modes of 
affective reaction: isolated or hallucinated emotion 
projecting unchanged on present reality; assimilated 
emotion, capable of change and allowing a choice 
suitable to current adaptation.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


(See also abstracts 5133, 5541, 5555) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


5089. Amsel, Abram. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) The 
combination of a primary appetitional need with 
primary and secondary emotionally derived needs. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 1-14.—‘‘The present 
investigation was designed to study the effects upon 
response strength (speed of running) of the combina- 
tion of need states, where both of the combining 
needs are not appetitional in nature. ... The 
combination of a primary irrelevant hunger need 
resulting from 22 hr. of food deprivation with a 
primary need to escape pain (produced by shock 
stimulation) was found, at the two levels of shock 
employed, not to have any significant effect upon 
the strength of response. . . . When an irrelevant 
hunger need resulting from 22 hr. of food deprivation 
was combined with a secondary need to escape 
anxiety (resulting from stimuli conditioned to the 
pain reaction), a significant effect upon response 
strength was observed at both levels of anxiety 
which were employed. . . . The results are discussed 
in terms of Hull’s formula of drive summation.””— 
R. B. Ammons. 

5090. Coppock, H. (Jndiana U., Bloomington.) 
A test for an assumed property of the hypothetical 
construct of “fear”: an attempt to obtain conditioned 
inhibition of the GSR. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1949, 
58, 292.—Abstract. 

5091. Craig, William J. Preliminary report of an 
experiment in code-typing. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 
1950, 2, 8-10.—34 Ss learned the code-typing skills 
of Morse code reception and touch-typing as a unit 
or separately. It was concluded that “learning 
code-typing, in general, is better accomplished where 
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the whole skill is taught initially. Although code- 
typing is learned throughout the course of training, 
reception of Morse code via pencil-copy and touch- 
typing will follow without loss of speed or accuracy, 
and speed of touch-typing will be superior to that 
used in code-typing. Where the skill of reception 
of Morse code via pencil-copy and the skill of touch- 
typing are taught separately and later integrated 
interference will occur, the interference being 
proportional to the amount of learning carried out on 
the component skills before integration, but the 
speed of touch-typing will be well above that possible 
in code-typing.’—R. B. Ammons. 

5092. Epstein, Bertram. Immediate and reten- 
tion effects of Interpolated Rest Periods on Learning 
Performance. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1950, No. 
949, xiii, 77 p.—The present study investigated both 
immediate and retention effects of massed practice 
and several variations of distributed practice, using 
as subjects male members of an educational psy- 
chology course all of whom were juniors and residents 
of New York City. Materials were a Code Sub- 
stitution Test and a Mirror Reading Test. All 
groups were tested 2 weeks and 10 days after the 
original practice, and all groups showed some effects 
of the original practice. The group working origi- 
nally under completely distributed practice main- 
tains a small and unreliable superiority to the other 
4 groups.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5093. Estes, William K. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Toward a statistical theory of learning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 94-107.—“‘An attempt has 
been made to clarify some issues in current learning 
theory by giving a statistical interpretation to the 
concepts of stimulus and response and by deriving 
quantitative laws that govern simple behavior 
systems. Dependent variables, in this formulation, 
are classes of behavior samples with common 
quantitative properties; independent variables are 
statistical distributions of environmental events. 
Laws of the theory state probability relations 
between momentary changes in behavioral and en- 
vironmental variables. From this point of view it 
has been possible to derive simple relations between 
probability of response and several commonly used 
measures of learning, and to develop mathematical 
expressions describing learning in both classical 
conditioning and instrumental learning situations 
under simplified conditions.” —R. B. Ammons. 


5094. Fuller, Paul R. (Jndiana U., Bloomington.) 
Operant conditioning of a vegetative human organ- 
ism. Proc. Ind Acad. Sci., 1949, 58, 291.—Abstract. 

5095. Gagné, Robert M. (Connecticut Coll., New 
London.) The effect of sequence of presentation of 
similar items on the learning of paired associates. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 61-73.—‘‘An experiment 
was conducted to determine the effect of sequence of 
presentation on the learning of 12 nonsense form- 
nonsense syllable paired associates, containing four 
dissimilar sets of three highly similar forms. .. . 
Four matched groups, each containing 15 subjects, 
learned the 12 items, one group under each of the 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 5096-5 100 


conditions. .. . The results may be summarized 
as follows: 1. Significant differences on the final 
two trials of learning, in terms of number of syllables 
correct, indicate more rapid learning for the group to 
which the items were presented with highly similar 
forms together in sequence. . . . 2. In the case of 
overt errors, again the only significant difference 
found was in the striking reduction occurring on the 
final three learning trials in the group to which 
similar forms were presented together... . 3. A 
greater percentage of errors to similar forms occurred 
than of errors to dissimilar ones, in all groups. 

The experiment gives evidence in favor of a method 
of presentation in which groups of highly similar 
items are given together.”—R. B. Ammons. 


5096. Gagné, R. M. (Connecticut Coll., New 
London.), Baker, Katherine E., & Foster, Harriet. 
On the relation between similarity and transfer of 
training in the learning of discriminative motor 
tasks. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 67-79.—"An 
analysis is made of the implications for transfer of 
alterations in the stimuli and in the responses of 
discriminative motor learning tasks. It is contended 
that these alterations are most clearly stated in 
terms of the similarities existing among the stimuli 
and among the responses of each task, rather than in 
terms of similarities between tasks. Four main 
types of alteration are described. . . . With the use 
of the concept of the gradient of generalization, 
conceived as applicable to both stimulus and re- 
sponse, the results of each of these types of alteration 
are related by hypothesis to positive and negative 
transfer effects. Certain further implications of the 
hypothesis for the design of experimental studies of 
transfer in paired-associate verbal learning, and in 
complex motor skills of the discriminative type, are 
also discussed.” —R. B. Ammons. 

5097. Grant, David A., Riopelle, Arthur J., 
Hake, Harold W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Re- 
sistance to extinction and the pattern of reinforce- 
ment. I. Alternation of reinforcement and the condi- 
tioned eyelid response. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 
53-60.—“The effects of single alternation (SA), 
double alternation (DA), random reinforcement (R), 
and 100 percent spaced reinforcement (100) upon 
the acquisition and extinction of the eyelid CR were 
studied in 60 human Ss, . . . The principal findings 
were as follows: 1. Random reinforcement resulted 
in the greatest magnitude of CR’s during Day 1 
acquisition. . . . 2. There was a significant reversal 
of the extinction trend in the SA and DA groups and 
perhaps in the 100 group. The R group had a high 
level of response but extinguished rapidly. 3. There 
was little evidence that the CR’s followed the single 
or double alternation sequences either during 
acquisition or during extinction despite the fact that 
most of the Ss could verbally describe the alternation 
of reinforcement which they received. The expec- 
tancy, perseverative receptor discharge, and sign 
learning hypotheses were shown to be inadequate to 
account for the above findings as was also the 


Skinner-Brown multiple response hypothesis.””— 
R. B. Ammons. 


5098. Harlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Analysis of discrimination learning by 
monkeys. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 26-39.— 
“Eleven monkeys were run on a series of 200 six- 
trial discriminations utilizing 10 different positional 
sequences. ... Data from a series of 344 dis- 
crimination problems were analyzed in terms of 
progressive improvement in performance from 
problem to problem. This progressive improvement 
has been described as the formation of a learning set. 

. Early in the discrimination series, the monkeys 
learned discriminations gradually. On later prob- 
lems, the monkeys learned most of the discrimina- 
tions in a single trial. . . . The acquisition of the 
discrimination learning set was gradual and ap- 
peared to be a continuous rather than a discontinuous 
process. ... The rate and degree of reduction of 
the different error-producing factors were found to 
vary.” —R. B. Ammons. 


5099. Hudson, Bradford B. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) One-trial learning in the domestic rat. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 41, 99-145.—Five 
groups of domestic rats were presented with a baited 
visual pattern from which they received a severe 
shock during their first approach. The degree of 
learning established by this single experience was 
measured by subsequent approach-withdrawals and 
the animals’ pushing wood shavings at the visual 
pattern. As age increased both retention and trials 
required to extinguish avoidance responses increased. 
Elapse of time tended to reduce response intensity. 
The animals were responding to the visual pattern 
in a particular setting, and they learned a stimulus 
relationship. The rapid learning observed in these 
experiments is attributed to at least 3 factors: past 
experience, relative novelty of the pattern, and the 
investigatory response.—G. G. Thompson. 


5100. Nissen, Henry W. ( Yerkes Laboratories, 
Orange Park, Fla.) Description of the learned 
response in discrimination behavior. Psychol. Rev., 
1950, 57, 121-131.—Two sets of terms have been 
extensively employed in reporting data from animal 
studies involving two-choice problem situations: 
turning right versus turning left, and approach versus 
avoidance. There has been a tendency to describe 
all two-choice discriminations as orientational. An 
experiment with chimpanzees demonstrated that ‘‘a 
visual discrimination habit learned in one spatial 
arrangement showed little or no disturbance when 
the stimulus-objects were presented in a quite differ- 
ent positional relationship.”” This was taken to 
indicate that original learning ‘“‘must be described 
as approach to (or avoidance of) absolute or rela- 
tional visual properties of the stimuli, rather than as 
two discrete movements, differentially elicited by 
each of two distinct total configurations.” It is 
shown that even the kinds of learning which do not 
seem to fit the approach-avoidance formulation may 
be appropriately described in those terms.—R. B. 
Ammons. 
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5101. Noble, Clyde E. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Conditioned generalization of the galvanic 
skin response to a subvocal stimulus. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1950, 40, 15—-25.—‘‘Twenty-one human Ss 
were chosen for a series of experiments to test the 
hypothesis that the GSR conditioned to a temporal 
stimulus compound, consisting of a light and a self- 
initiated vocal stimulus, can be generalized to a 
subvocal stimulus. . . Of 12 Ss in the experi- 
mental group, 11 demonstrated CR’s to a temporal 
stimulus compound consisting of a light followed by 
S's self-initiated vocal response (stimulus) in the 
form of a nonsense word. . . . The 11 experimental 
Ss then showed partial stimulus generalization of 
GSR to a self-administered neutral vocal stimulus 
elicited by the visual cue. In 10 of these Ss, GSR’s 
subsequently generalized to a subvocal stimulus self- 
initiated in response to the visual cue. . .. It is 
concluded that these Ss . . . acquired a degree of 
subvocal voluntary control over a previously in- 
voluntary response.’’—R. B. Ammons. 


5102. Pinto, Teresa, & Bromiley, Reg. B. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) A search for ‘spinal 
conditioning’ and for evidence that it can become a 
reflex. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 121-130.—‘27 
spinal dogs were studied by techniques similar to 
those which Shurrager and Culler used in their 
experiments on spinal conditioning. One dog dis- 
played behavior which may be interpreted as a 
spinal CR but which in the authors’ opinion can be 
attributed to factors in the experimental situation. 
. . » Four acute spinal dogs were subjected to the 
surgical procedures used by Shurrager and Shurrager 
in their demonstration of the ‘conversion’ of a spinal 
CR into a reflex. It was found that these procedures 
alone, without any conditioning, produced a marked 
decrease in threshold which explains the major part 
at least of their results. . . . A number of factors 
are outlined in the discussion which may account for 
some of the phenomena referred to as spinal CR’s. 
Special attention is called to the complications 
introduced by the previously reported lack of relation 
between CR size and CS intensity "—R. B. Ammons. 


5103. Reynolds, Bradley. (U. Missouri, Co- 
lumbia.) Resistance to extinction as a function of 
the amount of reinforcement present during acquisi- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 46-52.—“Twenty- 
four male albino rats were distributed at random into 
three groups and given 25 reinforcements of a bar- 
pressing response.... The three groups were 
differentiated on the basis of amount of reinforce- 
ment. One group received one 60-mgm. pellet, a 
second group two 60-mgm. pellets, and a third, one 
160-mgm. pellet. . . . No difference between groups 
was observed in the number of nonreinforced trials 
required to attain an extinction criterion based on a 
latency of five minutes."—R. B. Ammons. 

5104. Schoenfeld, W. N., Antonitis, J. J., & 
Bersh, P. J. (Columbia U., New York.) A prelimin- 
ary study of training conditions necessary for sec- 
ondary reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 
40-45.—Two groups of 10 rats were given pre- 
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training such that essentially each bar-pressing was 
followed by a 1-sec. lighting up of an overhead bulb 
but no food. After conditioning to the sound of food 
pellets dropping, all animals were then given 100 
reinforced trials, during which the light was turned 
on after bar-pressing and during eating for the 
animals in the experimental group. The light was 
turned on for neither group during extinction. Dur- 
ing two subsequent one-hour test periods, responses 
were reinforced and the light was turned on following 
each response. No significant differences in number 
of responses appeared between the groups during 
either extinction or test periods. It would seem that 
the principle of secondary reinforcement is ordinarily 
stated in too general a form, and that discrimination 
training may be necessary before the neutral stimulus 
can acquire reinforcing properties.—R. B. Ammons. 


5105. Shurrager, P. S., & Shurrager, H. C. (Jili- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago.) Comment on 
“A search for ‘spinal conditioning’ and for evidence 
that it can become a reflex.” J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 
40, 135-137.—Pinto and Bromiley’s conclusions (see 
24: 5102) concerning absence of spinal conditioning 
in their own dogs are questioned. Numerous state- 
ments from their paper are commented on critically. 
—R. B. Ammons. 


5106. Stanley, Julian Cecil, Jr. The differential 
effects of partial and continuous reward upon the 
acquisition and elimination of a running response in 
a two-choice situation. Harv. Educ. Rev., 1950, 
20(1), 58-59.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis. 


5107. Thompson, Merrell E. ( New Mexico State 
Coll., Silver City.) Reactive inhibition as a factor 
in maze learning: I. The work variable. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1950, 40, 131-134.—89 albino rats were 
given a series of free and forced runs “in a T-maze 
involving the operation of levers requiring differ- 
ential amounts of pressure. The weight values 
employed were: 10, 20, 30, 40, and 60 gm. The 
difference in running time between two successive 
massed trials requiring the same amount of work was 
calculated for each weight involved. The mean 
differences in running time for the various weights 
were all positive, i.e., the time taken on the second 
run was, in every case, longer than the time taken 
to make the immediately preceding run. Further- 
more, this difference became greater as the amount of 
work increased. It was found that a segment of a 
parabola would closely represent the data. The 
general equation employed was Jp = aW*? + bW 
+c. The results confirm Hull’s assumption that 
reactive inhibition is a positively accelerated function 
of work and also demonstrate the dissipation of 
reactive inhibition with a passage of time.” —R. B. 
Ammons. 


5108. Walthall, Wilson, Jr. (U. Wyoming, La- 
ramie.) A study of sensory cues in maze learning. 
J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1949, 4(1), 53.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4960, 4962, 5321, 5545, 5557) 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 5109-5116 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


5109. Gallenbeck, Curtis, & Smith, Karl U. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Systematic formulation and 
experimental analysis of the phenomena of thinking 
and belief. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 74-80.—An 
inventory of personal beliefs was constructed, con- 
sisting of 182 items divided into 13 parts. This was 
administered to 30 Ss, who marked each item on a 
6-alternative scale ranging from high agreement, 
through uncertainty, to high disagreement. Re- 
sponse times to the various statements were recorded. 
It was found that shorter reaction time was asso- 
ciated with greater positiveness of attitude. There 
was a fairly steady decrease in response time as Ss 

rogressed through the inventory, later items show- 
ing shorter response time than earlier items. Inter- 
correlations between parts were high, and certain 
categories of beliefs seemed more representative of 
generalized attitudes than did others.—R. B. Ammons. 

5110. Rashkis, Harold A. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Two factors in disordered J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 424-429. —Two hy- 
pothetical factors in disordered thinking are de- 
scribed, and their implications for further research are 
indicated.— N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstract 5372) 


INTELLIGENCE 


5111. Doppelt, Jerome Edward. (Psychological 
Corp., New York.) The organization of mental 
abilities in the age range 13 to 17. Teach. Coll. 
Contr. Educ., 1950, No. 962, x, 86 p.—A study to 
test the hypothesis as stated by Garrett that 
“abstract or symbol intelligence changes in its 
organization as age increases from a fairly unified 
and general ability to a loosely organized group of 
abilities or factors.” 200 boys and 200 girls of each 
age from 13 to 17 from 23 school systems were tested 
with the Differential Aptitude Tests. Factor 
analysis resulted in a general factor, called general 
reasoning factor, and 3 additional factors. The 
percentage of variance accounted for by the general 
factor was substantially the same at all age levels, 
and the relationships between the general factor and 
the original variables showed very few significant 
changes from age level to age level. The author 
concludes that with this population and on these 
tests the general factor tends to maintain rather than 
to lose its importance as age increases. The results 
were similar for both sexes.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5112. Ramaseshan, Rukmini S. (State U. Iowa, 
Iowa City.) A note on the validity of the mental age 
concept. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 56-58.—The 
records of 600 ninth grade children were obtained on 
the Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities and 
The Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 
Children of similar MA were grouped according to 
age, and the subtest scores of the older (duller) 
individuals compared with the younger (brighter) 
individuals. It was found that the bright group 
excelled in Verbal Meaning and Reasoning, and on 


all subtests of the lowa Tests of Educational Devel- 
opment, although only three of the latter differences 
were significant. The dull group excelled in Space 
and Word Fluency. Qualitative differences of this 
kind indicate that numerical equivalence of MA does 
not indicate sameness of capacities—E. B. Mallory. 


5113. Wechsler, David. (New York U.) Cogni- 
tive, conative, and non-intellective intelligence. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 78-83.—The concept of 
intelligence includes several factors. The cognitive 
ability such as abstract reasoning, verbal, spatial, 
numerical and other specific factors. The conative 
functions like drive, persistence, will, and/or some 
aspects of temperament. The non-intellective 
factors which include capacities and traits which are 
really factors of the personality per se. The dis- 
crepancy today lies in the fact that the clinical 
psychologist purports to measure mental abilities 
by psychometric tests; however, in his interpretation 
of the IQ or MA wide social, psychological and 
biological interpretations are made.—R. Mathias. 


PERSONALITY 
5114. Arndt, J. L. Zelfdramatisering. (Self- 


dramatization.) Leiden, Netherlands: Stenfert 
Kroese, 1950. 67 p. Hfl. 2.50.—A tendency towards 
self-centeredness is inherent in the child. This 
central-seeking force of the ego opens a wide possi- 
bility for self-dramatization, which, if taking a 
hypertrophical form, becomes the origin for the 
establishment of a neurotic feeling. The ego- 
centricity is considered as the force which each 
individual needs for self-indication and has not only 
a pathogenic power but at the same time a salutary 
function. Self-centeredness and self-dramatization 
are here intended as a finer differentiation from the 
meaning of egocentricity. Early recognition and 
fighting of a beginning of self-dramatization should 
be successful as a prophylaxis.—M. Dresden. 


5115. Benjamin, John D. (U. Colorado Sch. Med., 
Denver.) Methodological considerations in the 
validation and elaboration of psychoanalytical per- 
sonality theory. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 
139-156.—Better protocols of psychoanalytical in- 
terviews than are now available would strengthen 
both the heuristic and the verificatory aspects of 
psychoanalytical personality theory. One of the 
available methods of “‘objective’’ validation is the 
psychoanalytic method itself. One method of 
psychoanalytical validation is best represented by 
the noninterpretive direct observational confirmation 
in child analysis of many of the most important 
ene from the analysis of adults.—R. E. 

erl. 


5116. Harsh, Charles M., & Schrickel, H. G. 
(U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) Personality; development 
and assessment. New York: Ronald Press, 1950. 
vii, 518 p. $5.00.—‘'The problems of individuality 
as they arise in the developmental sequence from 
conception to old age’’ are presented. For each 
period there is a discussion of (1) factors influencing 
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5117-5124 


personality; (2) major problems and mechanisms of 
adjustment; (3) changes in motivation, ability, and 
learned adjustment patterns; (4) individual varia- 
tions; and (5) significance of the phase for later 
development. Subsequently, theories of personality 
and diverse methods of assessment are surveyed. 
There is an appendix on the theories of trait organiza- 
tion. Extensive references.—H. P. David. 


5117. Lindemann, Erich, & Greer, Ina M. 
(Massachusetts Gen. Hosp., Boston.) Emotional 
maturity. J. Pastoral Care, 1949, 3 (Fall-Winter), 
1-11.——-A mature person will be (1) reasonably 
content, (2) able to perform appropriate tasks, (3) 
able to live through ordinary stress without dis- 
integrating, and (4) not have to make others sick or 
impair their capacity to live happily and produc- 
tively. Many persons have islands of immaturity. 
Our society demands competitive success at the 
expense of well-rounded healthy human relation- 
ships. Maturity is reached through a succession of 
stages attained with difficulty and reduced to a 
residual step in the larger integration of growth. 
Beyond his private interests a mature person will be 
deeply concerned with a cause to which he is devoted 
in teamwork with his fellow beings.—P. E. Johnson. 

5118. Murray, Elwood. (U. Denver, Colo.) Effect 
of communication blockages upon personality de- 
velopment. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sct., 1949, 4(1), 54. 
—Abstract. 

5119. Roback, A. A. (Emerson Coll., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Personality in theory and practice. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art, 1950. 437 p. $3.75.— 
This text includes in part the author’s earlier book 
Personality; the crux of social intercourse (see §: 2321), 
but mainly it constitutes a new treatise of the 
subject of personality. Chapter headings include: 
Introductory, Evolution of Concept, The Castle and 
its Approaches, The Semantics of Personality, How 
is Personality to be Defined?, The Determinants of 
Personality, The Unit of Personality, The Issue of 
Instinct and Motivation, The Experimental Status, 
Intuitive Methods and Typology, Psychodiagnostics, 
Meaning and the Personal Idiom, Projective Meth- 
ods and Techniques, The Adequacy Valence of 
Personality, The Criterion of Personality, Applied 
Personality, The Aroma of Personality, Can Per- 
sonality be Changed?, Remedying Certain Defects. 
391-item bibliography.—M. O. Wilson. 

5120. Ten Have, T. T. Het begrip kracht in de 
persoonskunde. (The concept force in personality.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1949, 4, 444-460.—The 
author criticizes some theories in order to reach a 
more clear-cut concept of “force,” and concludes 
that if we want to explain the empirical variety of 
our affinities to objects and ideals we must assume 
a variety of basic forces, originally different in struc- 
ture in every individual. Only the unprejudiced 
analyses of facts may lead us to an acceptable theory 
concerning these basic forces. Neither Klages’ theory 
impregnated with metaphysical ideas, nor McDougall’s 
and Murray's theories which lack a useful principle 
of classification and do not go into the heart of the 
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matter, nor Woodworth’s one-sided view on person- 
ality in this respect is satisfactory.—(Courtesy of 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


(See also abstracts 4958, 5552) 


AESTHETICS 


5121. Alajouanine, Th. Aphasia and artistic 
realization. Brain, 1948, 71, 229-241.—The ques- 
tion is what happens to productive literary, musical, 
or pictorial activity after the onset of aphasia. Three 
cases are considered: the poet Charles Baudelaire; 
the musician Maurice Ravel; an unnamed artist of 
the French contemporary school. Aphasia destroyed 
literary language in the writer, it stopped sound 
expression in the musician, but leaves untouched 
plastic or figurated realization.— F. C. Sumner. 

5122. Bergler, Edmund. The writer and psycho- 
analysis. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1950. 
xvii, 265 p. $3.50.—Writers are neither objective 
observers nor representatives of their times. An 
immense sense of guilt is the motor for artistic 
production. Analysis of 36 writers with writer's 
block shows that the unconsciously conditioned 
artistic creation represents the writer’s secondary 
unconscious defense against his unconscious wishes 
and fantasies. The writer writes to furnish alibis 
to his tormenting inner conscience. The unproduc- 
tive writer exhausts his psychic energy in creating 
an unconscious alibi of pseudoaggression while 
retaining the unconscious wish to be refused by the 
pre-oedipal mother. The productive writer au- 
tarchically eliminates mother and he, himself, gives 
and receives ideas and words (milk). Talent corre- 
sponds to the amount of compromise the unconscious 
Ego can wrest from the inner conscience.—D. Prager. 

5123. Flournoy, Henri. Poésie et souvenir d’en- 
fance. (Poetry and childhood memory.) Rev. 
franc. Psychanal., 1949, 13, 342-350.—In both 
poetry and fantasy there is a realization of desires 
motivated by unconscious tendencies rooted in early 
childhood. To hide and disguise revelations of a 
personal nature, the poet employs dream mecha- 
nisms: displacement, symbolic representation, etc. 
But his intellectual attention to form transcends the 
dream and lends the aesthetic value on which rests 
its universal appeal. Rhyme, rhythm, and the magic 
of words can be traced back to elementary biological 
drives. The double aspects of poetry, auditive and 
visual, provide the poet with multiple sublimations 
according to his individual genius.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5124. Kohut, Heinz, & Levarie, Siegmund. On 
the enjoyment of listening to music. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1950, 19, 64-87.—Certain genetic, topo- 
graphic and psychoeconomic aspects of the problem 
of the enjoyment of music are discussed. Geneti- 
cally, unorganized sound symbolizes a primitive 
dread of destruction. Topographically, ego functions 
that order these nonverbal stimulations and which 
co-exist with primitive id mechanisms are the es- 
sential condition for the ecstatic enjoyment of music. 
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Psychoeconomically, the more energy liberated in 
mastering the music, the greater the enjoyment.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

5125. McKenzie, Gordon. Critical responsive- 
ness. A study of the psychological current in later 
eighteenth-century criticism. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949. 311 p. $4.00. 
(U. Calif. Publ. English, 20.)—‘‘There were many 
literary critics in the eighteenth century who made 
some use of the psychology of their time’ (e.g. 
Locke, Hobbes, Hartley, Hume). They had in 
common one embracing principle of criticism, “they 
believed that a critic must analyze the effect a work 
of art has on the minds and emotions of the audi- 
ence.” The author examines the critical theories 
of this group, placing them in the matrix of preceding 
and contemporary neoclassical criticism, and briefly 
reviews the contributions of some thirty writers on 
psychological criticism. In six chapters he presents 
the theories of these critics considered in relation to 
such concepts as taste, association and emotion, 
imagination, realism and poetic truth, and words, 
images and figures. ‘‘The enveloping problem these 
critics set themselves was to get an understanding 
of what they called the science of human nature 
which would be adequate to explain and evaluate 
literary experience.’’—C. M. Louttit. 

5126. Sauvage-Nolting, W. J. H. de. Iets over 
de psychologie der schoonheid. (Something about 
the psychology of beauty.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1949, 4, 460-482.—There are two directions in which 
our sense for beauty is attracted: one towards 
“absolute harmony,” the other towards “absolute 
disharmony.”’ The first leading to a state of non- 
dynamic experience and psychic death, the second 
to “absolute disorder” (chaos). The feeling of 
beauty is created out of the battle between these 
two tendencies. The symbolic nature of art in its 
widest sense was stated, most clearly in music, but 
in other branches of art as well. Author tried to 
define the difference between expressionism and 
impressionism. The real essence of beauty can 
never be expressed, as man would touch then the 
insoluble ‘‘last”” questions about the eternal and the 
divine.—(Courtesy of Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


5127. Wachsmann, K. P. (Uganda Museum, 
Kampala, Africa.) An equal-stepped tuning in a 
Ganda harp. Nature, Lond., 1950, 165, 40—-41.— 
African musicians were observed, by means of a 
chromatic stroboscope, to so tune the eight strings 
of their harps (also, their xylophones) that all fre- 
quency intervals between them are more or less 
equal (expressed in units of 1/100 of a tempered 
semitone, intervals of around 240). With the excep- 
tion of octaves so produced, this system is exotic to 
European scales and intervals.—A. C. Hoffman. 


(See also abstract 5169) 
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5128. Cook, Enid, & Bevan-Brown, M. (Cran- 
mer House, 58 Armagh St., Christchurch, C. 1, N. 


Zealand.) Psychological preparation for childbirth. 
Christchurch, N. Z.: Christchurch Psychological 
Society, 1948. 12 p. 1s.—The actual birth process 
should be a fearless process (if pathological conditions 
do not exist), the culmination of a happy pregnancy. 
The mother should want and be prepared to give the 
child the physical and emotional support that he 
needs. It is thought desirable for the child to be 
delivered to the mother for care as soon as possible 
after birth since the mother is then able to physically 
care for the infant and will be stimulated psycho- 
logically so that she is better prepared to transfer 
emotions to the child. Pre- and ante-natal prepara- 
tion should include unravelling of emotional conflicts 
as well as education about the physiological processes 
involved. Since mental health depends on early 
nurture, it may be promoted by educating future 
mothers so that they will be emotionally better 
suited to give their children the physical and emo- 
tional support needed to attain this health.—J. 
Cowen. 

5129. Cook, Enid, & Bevan-Brown, M. (Cran- 
mer House, 58 Armagh St., Christchurch, C. 1, New 
Zealand.) The psychology of childbirth. Christ- 
church, N. Z.: Christchurch Psychological Society, 
1947. 16p. 1.s.—Fear is noted as a concomitant of 
excessive pain at childbirth. When fear producing 
factors and tension are eliminated or reduced so that 
analgesics are not needed, the process becomes less 
traumatic to mother and infant. Methods of re- 
ducing fear are suggested. Childbirth is a normal 
physiological function and as such should be asso- 
ciated with pleasure. Pain may enhance the feeling 
of pleasure and be related to masochism. This is 
valuable to the mother because it involves sub- 
mission and relaxation. The need for emotional 
maturity before childbirth is stressed. The emo- 
tionally mature woman anticipates childbirth ea- 
gerly, is unafraid; therefore the process is not 
“painful.” —J. Cowen. 


CuILpHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


5130. Abel, Theodora M., & Joffe, Natalie F. 
Cultural backgrounds of female puberty. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1950, 4, 90-113.—With the view toward 
clarification of attitudes toward menstruation, es- 
pecially within the United States, the concepts of, 
and attitudes toward menstruation in some European 
cultures are explained together with those encoun- 
tered within the United States.—C. B. Greene. 

5131. Ausubel, David P. ( Yeshiva U., New 

York.) Ego-development and the learning process. 
Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 173-190.—The terms 
“satellization” and “incorporation” are used to 
avoid the confusion surrounding “‘identification,” a 
term loosely used to describe the ego-development of 
the child. ‘Satellization’’ is defined as ‘the method 
of value-assimilation in persons who have achieved 
an intrinsic sense of security ... as a result of 
experiencing normally dependent emotional relation- 
ships with their parents."" “Incorporation” rep- 
resents “‘an assertion of the drive for independence” 
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and a method whereby new values are being in- 
corporated ‘“‘on the basis of objective and ego- 
prestige factors.’ Differences in learning as they 
relate to satellization and incorporation, implications 
for teaching and for mental hygiene are discussed. 
46-item bibliography.—E. W. Gruen. 


5132. Behrens, H. D. (State Teachers Coll., 
Geneseo, N. Y.) A study in human development: 
part IV. 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, silent, 437 feet, 18 minutes; 1948. Available 
through The Psychological Cinema Register, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. $27.50.— 
Supplementing three previous productions, the 
present film continues the story of a boy’s growth 
to show physical and behavioral characteristics at 
ages 3, 4, and 5 years. At the third year socially 
interdependent play, the development of skill in 
drawing, and typical motor-coordination are demon- 
strated. The fourth year brings finer coordination, 
greater ability in drawing, and rudimentary musical 
skill; the application of performance tests for 
intelligence is shown at this age level. During the 
fifth year the boy enrolls in kindergarten and begins 
characteristic social play activities—Kendon R. 
Smith. 


5133. Berenda, Ruth W. (Hunter College, New 
York.) The influence of the group on the judgments 
of children. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1950, 
xiv, 86 p. $2.25.—4 types of experiment in a class- 
room were made with children 7 to 13 years of age 
to evaluate the effect of group pressure on judgment. 
In the several experiments pressures were exerted 
by different children groups or by the teacher. More 
of the younger children were followers in the sense 
they were more affected by the pressures. Following 
was most pronounced in ambiguous situations and 
least effective in clearly structured ones. The 
theoretical implications for social psychology are 
discussed.—E. W. Gruen. 


5134. Blum, Lucille Hollander. (600 W. 116th 
St., New York.) Some psychological and educa- 
tional aspects of pediatric practice; a study of well- 
baby clinics. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 41, 3- 
97.—This study attempts an analytical description 
of pediatrician-mother-child relationships in five 
well-baby clinics. The data were obtained through 
mother interviews and direct observations of the 
interactions between 19 doctors and 81 mothers and 
babies. Feeding, physical disorders, and develop- 
mental aspects were the primary concerns of the 
mothers and the areas given greatest attention by 
the pediatricians. Although the pediatricians spent 
considerable time in reassuring the mothers about 
their infants’ physical disorders and developmental 
aspects, they gave little reassurance or attention to 
the mothers in regard to their roles in the general 
management of their babies. ‘That the pediatrician 
is in the key position to aid in meeting the child's 
total needs and to foster feelings of adequacy and 
security in the mother is now generally recognized in 
professional fields.’"—G. G. Thompson. 
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5135. Bodman, Frank. (Child Guid. Serv., Somer- 
set, Eng.) Constitutional factors in institutional 
children. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 245-253.—50 
institution children, compared with a control group 
of school children, had average social quotient of 
92.9 as compared with 106.5. Three-fourths of the 
institution children had relatives who were insane, 
defective, or antisocial, and the same degree of social 
retardation (Doll) is observed when the children are 
grouped according to environmental circumstance— 
home or institution—or according to hereditary 
factors—satisfactory or unsatisfactory parents. It 
is suggested that for eventual social maturation 
constitutional factors are at least as important as 
environmental.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5136. British Ministry of Health. Your children’s 
sleep. 16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 830 feet, 23 minutes; 1947. Available 
through British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., (and other distributors). 
$67.50.—As is the case in adult insomnia, childhood 
insomnia can be caused by anxieties of conflict, 
insecurity, etc. Necessary growth, renewal of 
energy, and mental development are prevented as a 
result. It is emphasized that children are not as 
capable as adults in dealing with their emotional 
problems on the basis of reason and experience and 
are less aware of the need for sleep. Various tech- 
niques for inducing restful sleep, all involving ade- 
quate preparation for sleep and waking, are illus- 
trated.—D. F. Feuerfile. 


5137. Caroline Zachry Institute of Human De- 
velopment. (1/7 E. 96th St., New York.) Under- 
standing children’s play. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 413 feet, 12 minutes; 
1948. Available through Caroline Zachry Institute 
of Human Development and other distributors. 
$35.00.—An introductory survey of play devices as 
applied with children of beginning-school age, this 
film describes and demonstrates techniques employ- 
ing blocks, paints, crayons, clay, water, simple tools, 
finger-painting, toys, and a miniature ‘house- 
keeping corner."’ A story-telling procedure is also 
described. The importance of play techniques in 
personality evaluation and adjustment is empha- 
sized.—Kendon R. Smith. 


5138. Césari, Paul. Psychologie de l'enfant. 
(Child psychology.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1949. 126 p.—Chapter one discusses 
imitation—its levels and functions—in all its forms 
including the limits of useful imitation. Chapter 2 
is a consideration of play showing the relationship of 
imitation and play. This includes a classification of 
games and indicates the relationship between play, 
cooperative activity and academic work. Chapter 3 
concerns the affective life of the infant and child 
noting its broad domain, the various stages in its 
development and the effect this has on the child’s 
life at home and at school. The last chapter briefly 
considers intelligence and intelligence tests including 
sensory-motor forms, drawings, concepts and reason- 
ing. There are 9 tables and a bibliography in which 
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Gesell’s ‘“‘The Child from Five to Ten” is listed.— 
C. Schmehl, 


5139. Escalona, Sibyl, & Leitch, Mary. (Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Eight infants: 
tension manifestations in response to prolonged 
stimulation. 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, silent, 1018 feet, 42 minutes; 1950. Available 
through Menninger Foundation.—The behavior of 
each of 8 infants (18-25 weeks) is examined, before 
and after prolonged stimulation by such activities as 
play with toys, dressing and undressing, and talking. 
Comparison of the two situations shows deterioration 
in alertness, coordination, and integration of be- 
havior. Conclusions from the study suggest that 
prolonged perceptual stimulation leads to increased 
manifestations of psychological tension.—Kendon R. 
Smith. 

5140. Escalona, Sibyl, & Leitch, Mary. (Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Observations 
concerning the phenomenology of early oral be- 
havior. 16mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
silent, 892 feet, 37 minutes; 1950. Available through 
Menninger Foundation.—A number of instances of 
oral behavior in infants up to 24 weeks of age are 
presented. Such activities as sucking, chewing, ap- 
proaching, and feeding are correlated with matura- 
tion of the nervous system.—Kendon R. Smith. 


5141. Frankenstein, C. Darkhei hahistaklut 
b’hanikhei aliyat hanoar. (Observation of pupils of 
the youth immigration.) M’gamot, 1949/50, 1, 26- 
50.—Although observation of children is an art, it 
is to be learned. There are types of observers: the 
extravert and the introvert, the intellectual and the 
empirical type, and different motives for observing: 
subjective, mainly unconscious (to control, to find 
substitution or satisfaction), or objective (searching, 
psychotherapeutic, educating). The educator of a 
youth immigration group has only to observe the 
individual on the background of his group, to know 
his biography, and to pass the difficult cases to a 
trained psychologist. The essential task is to teach 
the educator how to observe his pupil in his group 
and how to record his observations.—H. Ormian. 


5142. Garrison, Karl C. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
The psychology of exceptional children. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Ronald Press, 1950. xvii, 517 p. $4.50. 
—This is an extensive reorganization and expansion 
of the author’s first edition of 1940 (see 14: 2151). 
The 22 chapters of this new treatment deal with six 
major areas: some general principles of psychological 
development, methods of studying the individual 
child, mentally retarded children, various types of 
gifted children, physically handicapped children, 
and emotionally and socially maladjusted children. 
The over-all adjustment of the exceptional child to 
the many subgroups of his social environment is the 
principle focus of this book.—G. G. Thompson. 

5143. Golan, Sh. Y’ladim bimei milhama. (Chil- 
dren during the war.) Ofakim, 1949, 6, 25-50.— 
After the Israel War questionnaires were ad- 
ministrated to the nurses, educators and teachers of 


1400 children of 15 communal settlements who had 
been evacuated during the war. The number of 
problem children did not grow as result of the war 
and evacuation, but the general behavior of the 
totality of children was changed to the worse, 
especially of the 4-6 years old. The interrelations 
in the groups of children changed only after the 
conditions had changed in an outstanding way, e.g., 
missing of parents. These conditions influenced 
worse the 4-7 years old, but in this age also the 
mutual aid increased. School-age children improved 
their internal relations, especially siblings. But 
there are also several individual deviations from 
this entire picture. The number of several kinds of 
anxieties increased enormously—from 20 to 90%, 
especially fears of shots and explosions, but not 
night-fears or constant states of anxiety.—H. 
Ormian. 


5144. Hay-Shaw, Cecil. Your child and you. 
London: John Murray, 1949. 157 p. 6s.—This 
book is intended as a book for parents rather than a 
textbook or scientific book. In Part One the author 
discusses the everyday problems of children, includ- 
ing the adolescent. Part Two contains brief advice 
to parents concerning a few problems of exceptional 
or maladjusted children. In Part Three the author 
concludes with a short description of the work of 
Child Guidance Clinics in England and of how and 
when parents may benefit from psychological help.— 
M. F. Fiedler. 


5145. Hulse, Wilfred C., & Lowinger, Louis. 
(Long Island Coll. Med., New York.) Psycho- 
therapy in general practice: the newborn infant. 
Amer. Practit. & Dig. Treatm., 1950, 1, 141-145.— 
Certain psychotherapeutic aspects of handling the 
newborn and infant are discussed: rooming-in (the 
“Cornelian Corner’’ movement); the need of the 
father-contact with newborn and infant; the anxiety 
and feelings of inadequacy especially on the part of 
the primiparous mother about feeding, evacuation, 
and sleep of the infant; the meaning of the baby’s 
crying; the infant’s need for love, affection and 
security; the psychohygiene of early toilet training 
and weaning. Most of the psychiatric problems 
arising in the newborn and infant stem from the 
feelings of insecurity, inadequacy, and worry on the 
part of the mother and it is she rather than the child 
to whom psychotherapy should be directed.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


5146. Levine, Milton I, & Howe, Reuel L. 
Pediatrics and the church: a symposium. J. 
Pastoral Care, 1949, 3 (Fall-Winter), 39-44.—To 
understand children means first an understanding of 
their most basic needs. It is recognized that the 
first 6 years are most influential in forming the 
character of the growing child, who needs to have 
security and affection. Christian education has too 
often ignored these first 6 years by thinking only of 
words and concepts. The most important thing is 
relationship, and this is significant to the child from 
birth; first between parent and child, then in en- 
larging ways. A person becomes a human being only 
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in relationship, we learn to love by being loved, to 
give by receiving, to manage hostility by having our 
hostility accepted and understood in love, in the 
atonement of restoring the child to relationship.— 
P. E. Johnson. 


5147. Long, Alma. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
A re-test of adolescents’ interpretations of emo- 
tionally-toned situations after two years. Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sci., 1949, 58, 290.—Abstract. 


5148. Peiper, Albrecht. (Universitatskinderklinik, 
Leipsig, Germany.) Die Eigenart der Kindlichen 
Hirntitigkeit. (The individuality of the child's 
brain activity.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1949; xii, 512 p.— 
A treatise on the sensori-motor characteristics of the 
human infant, embodying numerous special studies 
of the author. European and, to a lesser extent, 
American investigations are cited. Animal and 
developmental studies by Pavlov, Magnus, Rade- 
maker, von Holst and von Uexkiill are used to 
elucidate the neuro-patterns of the new born and of 
the young infant. Static and dynamic postures, 
locomotion, sucking and prehension are discussed 
from a neurological rather than ontogenetic stand- 
point. Nutrition, respiration, sleep, tonus, and 
bodily activity are considered in terms of normal 
physiology and clinical symptomatology. Limited 
space is given to psychological interpretation. The 
segmental, hierarchical construction of the nervous 
system is stressed. Each of 15 chapters carries a 
lengthy bibliography; the last lists 107 titles of 
Peiper’s own work.—A. Gesell. 

5149. Sears, Robert R., & Wise, George W. 
Relation of cup feeding in infancy to thumb-sucking 
and the oral drive. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 
20, 123-138.—As a result of a study of 80 normal 
children, mostly under 6 years of age, the authors 
conclude that the increased frequency of frustration 
reactions to weaning in the middle and late-weaned 
groups indicates that the oral drive is strengthened 
by longer retention of the sucking method of feeding. 
This greater drive is accompanied by at least a 
suggestion of a greater frequency of thumb-sucking 
among those children weaned late than among those 
weaned early.—R. E. Perl. 

5150. Smart, Mollie Stevens. Babe in a house. 
New York: Scribner's, 1950. 212 p. $2.75.—This 
book about babies and their families offers practical 
advice concerning everyday problems of feeding, 
toileting, etc., combined with a philosophy of child- 
raising aimed at giving mothers and fathers con- 
fidence in themselves as parents. ‘‘By understanding 
their own feelings about motherhood, as well as the 
feelings of their babies and of the rest of the family 
members, mothers can live more happily. Under- 
standing their feelings is the first step. Accepting 
themselves is the second.’ The book is liberally 
illustrated with photographs and concludes with a 
brief list of recommended reading for parents.— 
M. F. Fiedler. 

5151. Séderling, Bertil. (Central Hosp., Bords, 
Sweden.) Breast feeding and vocational employ- 
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ment in an industrial town; social- tric studies. 
Acta paediair., Stockh., 1949, Suppl. 77, 80-84.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

5152. Sower, Christopher Elias. A comparative 
analysis of the relations between the aspirations, 
interests, problems, and cleavages of adolescent 
youth in the surburban area of Flint, Michigan, and 
certain aspects of social structure. In Ohio State 
University, Abstracts of doctoral dissertations .. . 
1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 56, 385-391.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

5153. Spitz, René A. Hospitalisme: une enquéte 
sur la genése des états psychopathiques de la 
premiére enfance. (The effects of institution resi- 
dence: an inquiry into the genesis of psychopathic 
states in early childhood.) Rev. frang Psychanal., 
1949, 13, 397-425.—Psychic problems incurred dur- 
ing the first year of life are irreversible after three 
years of institution residence. They derive from 
absence of stimulation and of mother. Experimental 
studies during the first year show a high incidence of 
disease in the most hygienic foundling home. 
Psychic vitality is progressively destroyed. In a 
home for delinquent girls where the latter cared for 
their children, the development quotient was average, 
despite the generally lower level of the mother group. 
29 references.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

5154. Svadkovskii, I. F. Vospitanie chuvstva 
chesti u detei. (The training of a sense of honesty in 
children.) Semia i Shkola, 1949, No. 2, (Feb.), 7-9. 
—The feeling and concept of honesty is in large 
measure rooted in collective living, be it the family, 
the school, or an organization. The stronger the 
sense of honesty, the firmer the position of the 
individual in the collective, and vice versa. A 
child’s sense of honesty derives from the respect 
shown toward its personality. Preaching and sham- 
ing a child for dishonesty most often brings negative 
results, whereas praise and recognition are most 
effective in fostering honesty. The most important 
condition for developing honesty in children is the 
inculcation of a sense of human dignity from the 
earliest days. There is nothing more destructive to 
this sense of dignity than discourteous handling, 
especially one which involves corporal punishment.— 
M. G. Nemets. 

5155. Szurek, S. A. (U. California, San Fran- 
cisco.) An attitude towards (child) psychiatry 
(Pts. I & Il). Quart. J. Child Behavior, 1949, 1, 
22-54.—Basic conceptions of psychiatry are re- 
viewed. Child psychiatry is defined as ‘‘that part of 
psychiatry which concerns itself with problems that 
both children and parents experience in their living 
with one another.” Concepts of authoritative and 
authoritarian types of parent-child relations are 
applied to patterns of present day intrafamilial 
dynamics.— L. N. Mendes. 

5156. Thompson, Lloyd J. Pre-natal and neo- 
natal mental hygiene. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 
109—110.—Abstract. 

5157. Winker, James B. (Mooseheart, Jil.) Age 
trends and sex differences in the wishes, identifica- 
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tions, activities and fears of children. Child De- 
velpm., 1949, 20, 191-200.—Analysis of the replies of 
72 children at Mooseheart, ranging from 7 to 16 
years and covering a normal range of intelligence, 
yielded the following age and sex differences: (1) 
Wishes for material things tend to decrease with age, 
as did the strength of family ties and the fear of 
animals. (2) Identifications tend to become more 
realistic, include broader societal roles and in 
adolescence to give way to hero worship. (3) 
Activities and their societal roles at all ages tend 
to appeal more to boys than girls; similarly boys 
tended to identify more often with general societal 
roles and well-known personages while girls were 
more interested in personal face-to-face contacts and 
establishing personal relationships.—EZ. W. Gruen. 

5158. Yohe, Charles. Observations on an adoles- 
cent folkway. Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 79-81.— 
“Pantsing” refers to the innocent, frolicsome re- 
moval of the pants of one of the members of an 
adolescent group by other members with no attempt 
to expose his genitals. The presence of girls is not 
desired. The practice dies out after the age of 17. 
“Pantsing”’ reflects the exhibitionistic tendencies of 
the normal adolescent boy. The mechanism is one 
of projection of one’s own impulses to dissolve guilt. 
—D. Prager. 


(See also abstracts 5111, 5261, 5349, 5564) 


Maturity & OLp AGE 


5159. Benedek, Therese. Climacterium: a de- 
velopmental phase. Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 
1—27.—The climacterium is discussed from a psycho- 
dynamic point of view as “a progressive psycho- 
logical adaptatioa to a regressive biological process.” 
— N. H. Pronko. 


5160. Clague, Ewan. (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.) Counseling problems of older 
workers. Empimt Secur. Rev., 1949, 16(3), 7-9.— 
It is important that the seriousness of the problem of 
counseling for older workers be recognized. Older 
workers are becoming an increasingly important part 
of the working population. There is danger of “an 
increased gap between the occupational working life 
of the individual and total potential working life.” 
Technological changes “leave many workers stranded 
in the middle of their working lives.”"—C. P. 
Froehlich. 


5161. Dunphy, Edwin B. How does middle age 
affect the eyes? Optom. Wkiy, 1950, 41, 392-394; 
404.—Glaucoma, cataract, vascular diseases, diabe- 
tes, macular degenerations, retinal changes, tumors, 
and presbyopia are included in this discussion.— 
D. Shaad. 

5162. Fessler, Laci. The psychopathology of 
climacteric depression. Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 
19, 28-42.—A study of 100 women patients in 
climacteric showed that 80% showed prior disturb- 
ances which were purely psychogenic in 67% of 
cases. This climacteric depression has a marked 
resemblance to hysteria and is characterized as a 
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regressive process stemming from infantile wishes for 
a penis.— N. H. Pronko. 


5163. Hayne, James Adams. Some thoughts on 
geriatrics. Sth. Med. Surg., 1948, 110, 170-173.— 
“At the age of 50 man enters the most critical period 
of life. Heretofore he has regarded himself as im- 
mortal. He is shocked when his farsightedness and 
diminished physical vitality make him know that 
his fond belief in immortality is wrong. Men resent 
what nature has done to them; pride forces them to 
show everybody that they can still ‘‘take it’’ as well 
as ever. That is why many do physical exercise and 
indulge in dissipation dangerous to their hearts; also, 
why husbands at this age are apt to stray.”” The 
diseases to which old age is especially prone are 
considered individually.— F. C. Sumner. 


5164. Leisti, T. J. (U. Turku, Finland.) Audio- 
metric studies of presbyacusis. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1949, 37, 555-562.—Audiometric findings on 
451 patients in a general hospital, none of whom had 
diseases that were connected with the ear or hearing, 
showed that normal hearing does decrease with age, 
i.e., the absolute threshold is raised. This relation 
is more marked as the frequency of the tone is higher. 
Deterioration may become noticeable in age range 
from 20 to 30 years but by age 50 most frequencies 
above 512 cps are affected. Some evidence that 
difference in sex is more noticeable as presbyacusis 
increases, favoring the hearing of women. These 
findings are in good agreement with previous ones of 
Bunch, Fowler and Fowler, and Johansen. Cases 
range in age from 16 to 92 years.—J. J. Hirsh. 

5165. Personnel Club of New York. (19 W. 44th 
St., New York.) Employability of the older person ; 
a bibliographic survey. Personnel, 1950, 26, 350- 
362.—A 79-item bibliography lists material on the 
employability of workers over 45. A short abstract 
follows each entry.—L. N. Mendes. 
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5166. Beck, Samuel J. [Chm.] Symposium, 
1949. Looking ahead in the fields of orthopsychi- 
atric research. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 
73-114.—The question posed was: What can stu- 
dents of human behavior do toward finding behavior 
patterns which may prevent world catastrophe? 
Some of the ideas suggested are: (1) psychiatry has 
very little to contribute to the task of maintaining 
world peace, (2) Irrational prejudices can only be 
modified if the irrational character of the feeling is 
exposed and the rationalization built up to justify 
the attitude is torn down, (3) Much more research 
emphasis must be given to the positive, stability- 
giving factors that make for robust, effective per- 
sonalities rather than to pathology.—R. E. Perl. 


5167. Choisy, Maryse. Le héros, surmoi francais. 
(The hero, French super ego.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 98- 
134.—A philosophical discussion of the psycho- 
analytic meaning of heroes and the stereotypes 
chosen by different races, nations and political 
spheres of influence. The names of several well 
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known French historical figures were selected. Two 
lists were made and administered to several groups. 
Descartes was an overwhelming choice among the 
educated class.—G. Besnard. 


5168. Honigmann, John J. Culture patterns and 
human stress; a study in social psychiatry. Psy- 
chiatry, 1950, 13, 25-34.—Culture induces conflict 
and anxiety in individuals, especially when it is not 
homogeneous but it also provides mechanisms for 
release of stress and strain. This poses the problem 
of how social engineering may create culture climates 
that will frankly consider both and introduce change 
which will be approved by the group—WN. H. 
Pronko. 

5169. Lehman, Harvey C. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
The exponential increase of man’s cultural output. 
Social Forces, 1947, 25, 281-290.—Discusses the 
phenomenal rate at which the following cultural 
areas have been developing during the last few 
centuries: chemistry, genetics, geology, mathematics, 
medicine and public hygiene, education, economics 
and political science, entomology, botany, philos- 
ophy, grand opera, orchestral and symphonic music. 
Data for these several fields of endeavor were 
obtained by: (1) taking a sample of the creative 
contributions which are regarded by specialists 
within each separate field of endeavor as of outstand- 
ing importance, and (2) ascertaining the number of 
these outstanding works that were produced during 
successive periods of time.—H. C. Lehman. 

5170. Lenney, John Joseph. Caste system in the 
American Army; a study of the Corps of Engineers 
and their West Point system. New York: Green- 
berg, 1949. xx, 233 p. $3.00.—Lenney asserts 
throughout this volume that the inadequacies found 
in the leadership of the military forces are due 
principally if not im toto to the existing caste system 
to be found at West Point and Annapolis. He holds 
Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, the Corps of Engineers, 
and the superintendents of these institutions per- 
sonally responsible for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a caste system which is undermining the 
military establishment of this country. The book is 
divided into two volumes. The first deals with the 
Corps of Engineers and the second with the West 
Point System. Many references are included.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5171. Lowenthal, Leo, & Guterman, Norbert. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Prophets of deceit; 
a study of the techniques of the American agitator. 
New York: Harpers, 1949. xvii, 164 p. $2.50.— 
The speeches and writings of prominent American 
agitators are analyzed for their techniques. Agi- 
tators’ themes are distorted versions of real social 
problems. They never seek causes but always try to 
destroy persons. They terrify audiences with the 
threat of innumerable enemies. Their persistent 
recital of receiving anonymous letters and of at- 
tempts on their lives resemble the fears of paranoia. 
They play upon the sickness of modern life, but 
divert their followers from trying to heal the ill- 
nesses to submit without question to their leadership. 
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They are the consciences of their followers, and they 
function to perpetuate the evil they inveigh against. 
37-item bibliography and extensive chapter refer- 
ences.—G. K. Morlan. 


5172. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Patterns of panic. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1950. 
120 p. $2.00.—One speaks of panic when a danger- 
ous occurrence causes a spontaneous disorganization, 
decomposition, or disintegration of the individual or 
the social unit. Psychopathological panic (homo- 
sexual panic, schizophrenic wees pond not discussed. 
Panic is a contagious flight-reflex, an archaic re- 
action, to which anyone but especially women and 
children may succumb. The uncertain anticipation 
and continual mobilization in the incubation period 
may be more difficult to bear than the real danger. 
Panic can arouse disease and epidemics. Well- 
planned organization and leadership on the basis of 
divided responsibility constitute mankind's weapon 
against panic. 47-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 


5173. Miotto, Antonio. L’aggressivita nel com- 

rtamento sociale. (Aggressiveness in social be- 

avior.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 10, 
317-328.—The concept of social instinct should be 
replaced by the concept of social sentiment, which is 
interdependent with other factors. The social senti- 
ment is stimulated and not generated by antagonistic 
sentiments, such as aggressiveness. The practical 
problem is: What type of aggressiveness should be 
maintained in order to awaken a sane social senti- 
ment? The author suggests that aggressive crises, 
formation of crowds, and violent reactions should be 
avoided; moreover, ways should be found for the 
passage from crowd psychology to public opinion.— 
A. Manoil. 


5174. Mispelblom Beyer, H. J. Tolerantie en 
fanatisme. (Tolerance and fanaticism.) Arnhem, 
Netherlands: van Loghum Slaterus, 1948. 229 p. 
Hfl. 6.75.—Tolerance finds its embodiment in 
spiritualistic religion, in liberal, democratic, social- 
istic policy, in federalistic and oecumenic organiza- 
tion forms. In the centre of this study stands 
tolerance with its practical value, above all in its 
moral and religious greatness. In the background 
stands fanaticism with its continual threat, but also 
as reminder of the meaning and the force of a firm 
conviction. Tolerance is the ability to synthesize 
the being oneself and of respecting another in his 
being otherwise. 315-item bibliography.—WM. 
Dresden. 


5175. Newcomb, Theodore M. (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) Social psychology. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1950. xi, 690 p. $4.50.—A textbook integra- 
tion and theoretical synthesis of the materials of 
social psychology. Socio-psychological problems in 
terms of psychological processes which take their 
form from the interactional context in which they 
occur are considered in 5 sections: Nature and scope 
of social influence, Motives and attitudes, Social 
norms and roles, Individual personality, and Group 
membership. 357 references.—A. J. Sprow. 
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5176. Park, Dorothy G. (Meredith Coll., Raleigh, 
N. C.) What constitutes a good textbook in social 
chology? Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 152-154.— 
ittman’s review of Vaughan’s Social psychology 
takes the side of pure science in the pure vs. applied 
science controversy. Vaughan’s book was written 
to satisfy the needs and interests of students. ‘The 
vital issues then are: Can it meet these needs? Does 
it make psychology live in every-day life? Does it 
stimulate original thinking? The answer of the 
writer . . . is an unqualified affirmative.”—M. R. 
Marks. 

5177. Sprott, W. J. H. Sociology. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1949. (New 
York: Longmans, Green.) 192 p. $1.60.—This 
layman’s introduction to sociology deals with ‘‘what 
sociologists study and the methods they employ. 
Social relations and the nature of societies—com- 
munities and associations, states and nations—are 
discussed. The main aspects of social structure are 
described; these include problems of population and 
distribution, the economic and political patterns, the 
climate of religious and ethical ideas, and the system 
of social institutions which mark out the accepted 
channels of social intercourse. The most important 
theories as to the causes of social change are outlined. 
The book concludes with an account of recent 
investigation into social pathology; poverty, crime 
and war.” 93-item bibliography.—J. C. Franklin. 

5178. Stoetzel, Jean. Deux enquétes de 1’I.F.- 
O.P.: Les hommes représentatifs de l’histoire de 
France. (Two investigations of the I.F.O.P.: 
Representative men in French history.) Psyché, 
1950, 5, 135-149.—The French Institute of Public 
Opinion conducted two polls, one in June 1948 and 
the other in October 1949 on the relative prestige of 
French historical figures. Breakdowns of the results 
are given.—G. Besnard. 

5179. van der Horst, L. The social-psychological 
background of the present world crisis. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1950, 37, 1-24.—Today’s world crisis evolves 
from three unsolved problems: the reconciliation of 
individuality and community life; the disappearance 
of age-old hopes for salvation with failure to find 
other satisfactions to replace these deep needs; and 
the need to adapt instinctual life to societal re- 
sponsibilities.—D. Prager. 

5180. Vaughan, Elizabeth Head. Community 
under stress. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1949. xi, 160 p. $2.50.—Mrs. Head analyzes 
in this study the effects of a Japanese concentration 
camp upon a group of people with whom she and 
her two pre-school children were interned in the 
Phillipines during World War II. The main portion 
of the study covers a period of nine months at the 
beginning of the war when a relatively small group— 
148 persons of both sexes and various ages and 
ethnic stocks—developed a distinctive community 
pattern. The cultural configuration of this camp 
community was shaped by the orientation of 3 groups 
of internees: (1) those closest to the Island way of 
life; (2) those with resourcefulness in developing 
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manual and domestic skills; (3) those with theoretical 
knowledge of or actual experience in a non-monetary 
economy. The author shows how leadership in the 
camp changed as the abilities of persons in these 
different categories became useful to the group. 
Women seemed to adjust more readily to the intern- 
ment situation than did men; young children did not 
experience the subjective feeling of frustration char- 
acteristic of the adults. Factors of sex, age, and 
race were less significant influences upon adjustment 
than were the cultural backgrounds of the persons 
interned. 44 references.—D. L. Glick. 


(See also abstracts 5133, 5315) 


MetHops & MEASUREMENTS 


5181. Lewis, Oscar. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) An 
anthropological approach to family studies. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 468-475.—Intensive case studies 
of families as functioning wholes, utilizing the con- 
ceptual categories and methods generally employed 
in studies of the total culture, are useful for problems 
in the field of culture and personality. They provide 
a level of description intermediate between the 
conceptual extremes of the individual at one pole 
and the culture at the other, thereby avoiding the 
high level of abstraction and generalization of 
cultural analysis in which individuals as real human 
beings may be ignored. Studies made in Tepotzlan, 
Mexico, are cited as a demonstration of the method. 
—D. L. Glick. 

5182. Parten, Mildred B. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Surveys, polls, and samples: practical procedures. 
New York: Harper, 1950. xii, 624 p. $5.00.—This 
textbook-manual brings together the procedures 
used by surveyors in marketing, opinion, census, 
audience, and social research surveys. 17 chapters 
deal with the history of surveying and polling, and 
with the technical problems involved in constructing 
questionnaires, drawing samples, interviewing, cod- 
ing, tabulating, and preparing reports.— N. L. Gage. 

5183. Remmers, H. H. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) A quantitative index of social-psychological 
empathy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 161- 
165.—An operational definition of empathy consists 
in having the subject predict the ordinal or cardinal 
position of another individual or group on one or 
more scales of defined psychological dimensions. 
This would be useful in counseling prospective 
marriage partners, in selecting teachers, supervisors, 
etc. There is a great need for a quantitative measure 
of the amount of psychological distance (the negative 
end of the scale of empathy) between individuals and 
groups occasioned by racial, religious, ethnic, eco- 
nomic and social status differences.—R. E. Perl. 


5184. Stewart, John Q. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The natural sciences applied to social theory. 
Science, 1950, 111, 500.—A ‘“‘declaration of inter- 
dependence in research”’ issued by a group of ‘‘social”’ 
and “natural”’ scientists, which met ‘‘to explore the 
possibility of broadening research in the natural 
sciences by applying results to the improvement of 
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thought in the social sciences, particularly through 
increased emphasis on ideas and methods of a 
mathematical sort.’—B. R. Fisher. 

5185. Young, Pauline V. Scientific social surveys 
and research; an introduction to the background, 
content, methods, and analysis of social studies. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. xxviii, 621 p. 
$4.75.—To be utilized as an introductory text and 
methodological reference work for sociologists and 
social workers, the book is divided into 21 chapters, 
beginning with historical and contemporary develop- 
ment of the survey movement, and the use of surveys 
and research in social work today. The nature and 
basic principles of scientific social research are next 
presented, followed by chapters on sources of avail- 
able data and the use of historical data. The rest 
is primarily concerned with methods of research. 
40-page bibliography.—B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstracts 4972, 5537) 


CuLtures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


5186. Baugé, —. Note sur le symbole de la 
branche cassée chez les Mois. (Remarks on the 
symbolism of the broken branch with the Mois 
people.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 275-276.—Freud in his 
“Introduction 4 la Psychanalyse’’ explained the 
erotic symbolism of a broken branch in a dream. The 
Mois people in Indo-China use a broken branch as a 
symbol of adultery.—G. Besnard. 

5187. Bettelheim, Bruno, & Janowitz, Morris. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Dynamics of prejudice; a psycho- 
logical and sociological study of veterans. New 
York: Harpers, 1950. xix, 227 p. $3.50.—150 
enlisted, white, gentile veterans, living in Chicago 
were asked 160 predetermined questions in inter- 
views that took from 4 to 7 hours. An analysis of 
these data indicates that subjective deprivation, 
downward social mobility, anxiety, and inadequate 
personal control were the main factors contributing 
to intolerance. Combating anti-Semitism in films is 
ineffective as long as most other pictures continually 
make people dissatisfied with their economic condi- 
tions. More promising is the influencing of parental 
attitudes toward children so that more integrated 
personalities would be developed.—G. K. Morlan. 

5188. Coon, Carleton S., Garn, Stanley M., & 
Birdsell, Joseph B. Races; a study of the problems 
of race formation in man. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. 
Thomas, 1950. xiv, 153 p. $3.00.—Beginning with 
a general concept of race as including “differences in 
observable, external characters, in behavior, in 
growth time and in other variables, all genetically 
controlled,” this monograph presents an integrated 
discussion of many of the factors operating in the 
production of race differences. A final chapter 
presents a tentative classification of thirty “races” 
based on criteria derived from factors in evolutionary 
status, body build, and special surface physical 
features. 91-title bibliography.—Z. A. Rubinstein, 

5189. Goff, Regina M. Problems and emotional 
difficulties of Negro children due to race. J. Negro 
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Educ., 1950, 19, 152-158.—150 Negro children (10 
to 12) of both sexes living in New York City and St. 
Louis were interviewed in regard to discriminatory 
experiences surrounding the fact that they were 
Negroes. Their reports were then analyzed under 
several categories of reaction and emotional response. 
57% resented the discriminatory experience, 38% 
felt inferior, 3% were fearful, and the remainder 
indifferent. 57% had some urge to fight or argue, 
but only 17% actually carried out their impulses 
with action. Withdrawal was the customary pat- 
tern.—A. Burton. 

5190. Lessa, William A. The place of Ulithiin the 
Yap Empire. Hum. Organization, 1950, 9, 16-18.— 
Whether or not to support the Yap Islanders in 
maintaining their domination over peripheral islands 
through a system of exchange and subordination 
reenforced by magic, is a current policy question for 
administrators. The advent of schools, Christianity 
and independently organized trade among the sub- 
ject islands is working to undermine the imperial 
system.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5191. Luchins, A. S. (Yeshiva College, New 
York.) An experiment in combating prejudices. 
Nation's Schs, 1945, 36, 23-24.—Students in an 
adult class in general psychology attended church 
but had strong sympathies with Nazi racial ideas. 
To promote tolerance the author attempted to “1. 
Find some deeply-rooted belief or need that the 
group possesses which runs counter to the Nazi 
ideology. 2. Present both ideas so that they stand 
out clearly and boldly. 3. Present them side by side 
for comparison. Let the group become conscious of 
the contradictions that cannot be reconciled.”— 
G. K. Morlan. 

5192. Mason, Leonard. The Bikinians: a trans- 
planted population. Hum. Organization, 1950, 9, 
5-15.—Bikini Islanders’ political structure, social 
organization and economic practices are described 
prior to evacuation and as they changed at the 
various stopping places until settling on the island of 
Kili. The account emphasizes the administrative 
attitudes varying between preservation of native 
institutions and indoctrination with American cul- 
ture, the problem of an increasing population, and 
the difficulties of adjusting conflicting suzerainty 
claims.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5193. Massing, Paul. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) Rehearsal for destruction; a study of 
political anti-Semitism in imperial Germany. New 
York: Harpers, 1949. xviii, 341 p. $4.00.—Under 
the drive for unification of Germany under Bismark, 
Jews became legally emancipated, but after the 
economic crash in 1873 anti-Jewish attacks increased 
and were useful in enabling the conservatives to 
regain power. By 1914 political anti-Semitism had 
waned, but imperialism had roots of anti-Semitism 
in the attitude that non-Germans were inferior. 
The socialists opposed both anti-Semitism and 
Jewish religion. As imperialism grew, the Social 
Democrats became weaker and anti-Semitism grew 
innocuous; yet it was preserved intact to be released 
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stronger and more vicious than ever after the im- 
perialistic period ended in disaster. 12 supplemen- 
tary documents are given.—G. K. Morlan. 

5194. Nardi, N. Sikhlam shel y’ladim y’hudiyim. 
(The intelligence of Jewish children.) Hahinukh, 
1947/48, 21, 257-270.—Previous searches are sum- 
marized. Several kinds of intelligence tests, both 
individual and group tests, were administrated to 
2453 children in 31 Jewish religious schools in N. Y. 
The average figures of Jewish children were higher 
than those in the public schools in N. Y. But there 
are also some differences between the kinds of 
Jewish schools. The highest IQ was found in the 
progressive day-schools. There is a very slight 
correlation between the IQ and the home environ- 
ment on one side, and the achievement in Hebrew 
language on the other side.—H. Ormian. 


5195. Salzy, Pierre. L’idée de race et la psych- 
analyse. (Psychoanalysis and the conception of 
race.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 254-265.—Anthropology, 
ethnology, sociology, have all dealt with the notion 
of “race.’”’ Psychoanalysis which is so eminently 
scientific can offer very desirable contributions to the 
understanding of the notion of race.—G. Besnard. 


5196. Sayler, Edward. Negro minority group 
strategy as a social movement. In Ohio State Unt- 
versity, Abstracts of doctoral dissertations . . . 1947-— 
48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 56, 121-130.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis. 


5197. Seeman, Melvin. Prejudice and per- 
sonality : a study of the social psychology of attitudes. 
In Ohio State University, Abstracts of doctoral dis- 
sertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 
56, 131-136.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5198. Van der Kroef, Justus M. (Michigan State 
Coll., E. Lansing.) Social conflict and minority 
aspirations in Indonesia. Amer. J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 
450-463.—Contemporary social conflicts in In- 
donesia are due to wide differences in acculturation 
of indigenous groups with respect to Western civil- 
ization and to the economic self-interest of the 
Chinese, European, Eurasian, and Arab minorities. 
Ethnological differences between the native Indones- 
ian groups can be adjusted only through a more rapid 
Westernization program than that inaugurated by 
the Dutch. Nationalist leaders realize that the chief 
difficulty in this respect lies in the mistrust which 
Indonesians have developed toward Western civil- 
ization as represented by Dutch colonial rule. Since 
the European group is not culturally homogeneous, 
those elements in its ranks referred to as blijvers can 
best be relied on to help Indonesia adjust to the 
modern world.—D. L. Glick. 


(See also abstracts 5127, 5130) 


SocraAL INSTITUTIONS 


5199. Blumer, Herbert. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Group 
tension and interest organizations. In Derber, M., 
Proceedings . . . I.R.R.A., (see 24: 5472), 150-164. 
—Modern society is full of special interest groups 


concerned with promoting their own ends. This is 
recognized, and accepted, and probably necessary to 
the operation of a large and complex democratic 
society. Economic power blocs such as industrial 
combines and labor unions are simply conspicuous 
examples of such groups, and do not ordinarily 
constitute serious threats, because they are dynamic 
in character—constantly adjusting to changing 
situations. Tension between organizations is of no 
particular concern to society unless it is felt to 
jeopardize the public iaterest. 3 ways have been 
proposed to reduce such tension: (1) get them to 
follow a policy of understanding and good will, (2) 
invoke control through public opinion, and (3) apply 
the knowledge and techniques of social and psycho- 
logical science. Since none of these holds much 
promise, the intervention of the state is the only 
alternative. This is what history has shown to be the 
case, and what is predicted for the future—W. H. 
Osterberg. 


5200. Bowman, Henry. (Stephens Coll., Columbia, 
Mo.) It takes all kinds. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 720 feet, 20 minutes; 
1950. Available through McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
and other distributors. $95.00.—Maintaining that 
emotion hampers objective evaluation of a potential 
marriage partner’s personality, this dramatic pres- 
entation encourages one to look for cues to the ‘‘core”’ 
or essential pattern of personality by observing be- 
havior in moments of stress. Several young people 
are shown reacting to an identical stress situation, 
each with characteristic patterns of behavior. Each 
is then shown in a situation with a member of the 
opposite sex, demonstrating the relationship between 
the previously illustrated personality traits and mate 
selection. The successful marriage is alleged to be 
one in which the partners choose each other with 
care and with a sure knowledge of each other, and 
then accept the other for what he or she is.—D. F. 
Feuer file. 


5201. Bowman, Henry. (Stephens Coll., Columbia, 
Mo.) This charming couple. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 684 feet, 19 minutes; 
1950. Available through McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
and other distributors. $90.00.—In a fictional 
presentation two university graduates attempt to 
build a marriage on ideals of ‘‘romantic” love. Each 
constantly ignores the genuine personality of the 
other, over-emphasizing the qualities desired and 
filling in with imagination the gaps caused by igno- 
rance. The couple drift into a marriage which 
terminates in divorce, each person unwilling to 
change but expecting the other to conform to an 
idealized pattern.—D. F. Feuerfile. 


5202. Bowman, Henry. (Stephens Coll., Columbia, 
Mo.) Who’s boss? 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 576 feet, 16 minutes; 1950. 
Available through McGraw-Hill Book Co. and other 
distributors. $95.00.—A fictional portrayal illu- 
strates the conflicts in the married life of a couple, 
each of whom is reluctant to surrender any part of 
his or her individuality to the essential compromises 
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of marriage. Following one violent conflict the 
partners realize the threat to their marriage and 
decide to make an honest, cooperative effort to save 
it. After some difficulty in adjustment, they finally 
succeed in adapting to each other’s interests and 
desires and in creating a democratic and successful 
marriage.—D. F. Feuerfile. 

5203. Downes, Jean, Collins, Selwyn D., & 
Jackson, Elizabeth H. (Johns Hopkins Sch. Hy- 
giene, Baltimore, Md.) Characteristics of stable and 
non-stable families in the morbidity study in the 
Eastern Health District of Baltimore. Milbank 
mem. Fd Quart., 1949, 27, 260—282.—Of 1270 families 
in 17 sample blocks, 826 moved one or more times 
during the five years (June, 1938 to May, 1943). 
“Among the moving families the head of the house- 
hold tended to be younger, the size of family was 
generally smaller, a lower proportion of households 
were foreign born, relatively few were home owners, 
and the educational attainment was somewhat 
higher than among families that did not move."’ The 
mean family income was significantly higher for 
non-moving families but these had fewer wage 
earners per family.— F. C. Sumner. 

5204. Francis, E. K. (Notre Dame U., South 
Bend, Ind.) Toward a typology of religious orders. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 437-449.—The principal 
historical types of religious groups are analyzed to 
show the stages from the pure “community of 
religiosi’’—corresponding to the psychological group 
and the familistic or Gemeinschaft type—to the fully 
developed religious order—an organized group of the 
Gesellschaft type. The Jesuit order appears as the 
mature product of a long evolution, with its pro- 
fessional devotion to the objective institute, ration- 
ality, individualization, and depersonalization of 
intragroup relations.—D. L. Glick. 

5205. Holly, John Fred. Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see: a case study of Southern industrialization. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations and theses 
. . . 1949. Worcester, Mass., 1949, 21, 24-27. 
(Clark Univ. Bull., 1949, No. 192.)—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 

5206. Horringa, D. Emile Zola over Frankrijk’s 
ontvolking. (Emile Zola on the depopulation of 
France.) Psychol. Achtergr., 1949, No. 9, 129-135.— 
Zola’s novel has given support to the measures, 
which from the '90’s in France were taken in order 
to check the menace of depopulation. These meas- 
ures of politics of population gained a meaning when 
one saw the population problem no longer as an 
economic mechanism but as a social and psycho- 
logical process. Zola’s novel has strongly con- 
tributed to the popularizing of this new opinion.— 
M. Dresden. 

5207. Lantis, Margaret. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The symbol of a new religion. Psychiatry, 
1950, 13, 101-113.—As natural forces have been 
conquered throughout civilizational evolution, they 
have become subordinate in religious development 
and have given way to concern with social forces, 
which are most prominent in religious thought 
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today. New symbol-systems will emerge ‘‘that will 
both motivate people in non-destructive social 
behavior and will emphasize methods in social deal- 
ings.” — N. H. Pronko. 


5208. Lee, R. S. (St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, 
Eng.) Freud and Christianity. New York: A. A. 
Wyn, 1949. 204 p. $2.50.—A brief exposition (4 
chapters) of Freudian principles of psychoanalysis is 
followed by an attempt at reconciliation of Freud 
and Christianity. The unconscious in Christianity, 
life and death, the bridge to the world, God—the 
father, conscience and moral obligation, the super- 
ego, sin and atonement, and the ego and the love of 
Jesus are discussed to show some of the connections 
between psychoanalysis and Christianity.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

5209. Sargant, William. Some cultural group 
abreactive techniques and their relation to modern 
treatments. Proc. roy. Soc. Med., 1949, 42, 367-374. 
Resemblances in modus operandi and release effects 
are shown between modern psychiatric group 
abreactive techniques and religious revival-meetings 
among the white population of North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Ohio and among Negroes in Cuba. 
6 photographs are furnished of the revival-phe- 
nomena.— F, C. Sumner. 


5210. Schaer, Hans. Religion and the cure of 
souls in Jung’s psychology. New York: Pantheon, 
1950. 221 p. $3.50.—The unconscious is inex- 
haustible and goes beyond one’s own personality. 
Psychosis is the result of flooding the conscious with 
the unconscious. Religion is inner experience and it 
has elements from the unconscious. The inner voice 
has its source in the unconscious. Churches have 
“limited the significance of dreams for religious life, 
because a too zealous observation of the voice of the 
unconscious imperils the observance of dogma.” 
Because the church interposes between the individual 
and the unconscious, the church obstructs real 
religion. No one form of religion can satisfy every- 
one. Religious experience is integrative and thus 
ministers to mental health. “If Freud wants to cure 
people of religion, Jung wants to cure them through 
religion.” —G. K. Morlan. 


5211. Sperling, Otto. Psychoanalytic aspects of 
bureaucracy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 88-100. 
—‘‘Complaints about bureaucracy are an indication 
of failure in leadership on the part of the staff given 
positions of authority, however minor. This failure 
may be caused by poor choice of personnel. Some 
of the individual traits which make the bureaucrat 
unendurable are compulsive character (or neurosis), 
lack of empathy (schizoid fanaticism), conscious 
sadistic tendencies (psychopathy), and identification 
with the aggressor (bureaucrat). Some of the 
hostility toward bureaucracy stems from a prejudice 
of the people, based on the ‘stepfather’ role of the 
bureaucrat. Complaints about bureaucracy are an 
outlet for hatred against the leader and for dis- 
content with the restrictions of civilization.”— 
N. H. Pronko. 
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5212. Stolk, P. J. Het zondebesef als godsdienst- 
psychologisch probleem. {The sense of sin as a 
religious-psychological problem.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1949, 4, 484-502.—Sin has been distin- 
guished from guilt; the sense of sin is the expression 
of a descrepancy between man and God, if not 
between man and his own nature. Some theories of 
sense of sin are discussed. The opinion is developed 
that there is a conflict between the urgency of religi- 
ous surrender and the tendency to maintain one’s 
personality. As the religious demands are too urg- 
ent, the own being is rejected fanatically to make 
the surrender possible. There is, to a certain extent, 
accordance between this opinion and the psycho- 
analytic view. The described form of sense of sin 
is not the only one. ‘Cosmic guilt” is not to be 
explained by this, if by any psychological hypothesis. 
The Christian dogma of the original sin is perhaps an 
expression of the conflict just mentioned.—(Courtesy 
of Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 

5213. Turner, Ralph Harold. An analysis of 
motivation for moving to a medium-sized community 
as revealed by open-end attitude interview meth- 
odology. In Ohto State University, Abstracts of 
doctoral dissertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, O., 
1949, No. 56, 137-143.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5214. Weinberg, Abraham A. Psikhosotsyologia 
shel haole. (Psychosociology of the immigrant.) 
Jerusalem: The Israel Institute of Folklore and 
Ethnology 1949, 158 p.—There is an investigation 
into the problems of adjustment based mainly on 
answers to a questionnaire conducted in the years 
1941-42 among Jewish immigrants from the Nether- 
lands. The contents of the book are: Object and 
scope, methods, statistical treatment, case studies, 
typical psychosociological results referring to immi- 
grants, general sociological and psychological results, 
general information and help to the new immigrants 
(e.g., vocational guidance) to avoid maladjustment, 
special guidance to the maladjusted ones. English 
summary. 47-item bibliography.—H. Ormian. 


(See also abstracts 5152, 5500, 5569) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


5215. Black, John W. (Kenyon Coll., Gambier, 
O.) Natural frequency, duration, and intensity of 
vowels in reading. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1949, 14, 216-221.—42 males read 11 words con- 
taining the various vowel sounds (1) after practice, 
(2) speaking at a ten inch distance from a microphone 
in a sound treated room, (3) at five-second intervals, 
viewing a 10 sec. sweep-hand timer, and (4) inhaling 
between each pair of words, the order of words being 
varied systematically. Measurements were obtained 
of intensity, duration, frequency, and the relation- 
ships between these characteristics. There were no 

uantitative conclusions from these data, but in- 
ependent analysis of variants established significant 
differences between some vowels and natural fre- 
quencies, durations, and intensities. Frequencies 
varied with the openness of the vowels; the more 
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open the vowel, the lower the frequency. Duration 
varied directly with the openness of the vowels. 
There were a number of significant differences in 
over-all intensity between the vowels—M. F. 
Palmer. 


5216. Bloch, Bernard. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A set of postulates for phonemic analysis. 
Language, 1948, 24, 3-46.—In order to refine a 
definition of the phoneme which the author believes 
would be accepted by most American linguists, a set 
of 57 postulates, with corollaries and definitions, is 
developed to cover problems with regard to dialect, 
articulation, segmentation of utterances, classifica- 
tion of articulation-types, and position, duration, 
distribution, distinctiveness, congruence, and feat- 
ures of sound-segments, identification and order of 
phonemes. In these terms, a phoneme is defined as 
“the class of all segments and spans containing a 
given feature.’’ All semantic and psychological 
criteria are avoided in these postulates, although ap- 
peals to meaning and to the speaker’s judgment are 
not necessarily ruled out in practical work.—J. B. 
Carroll. 

5217. Farrar, C. B. Use and abuse of words. 
Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 117-118.—Abstract. 


5218. Fries, Charles C., & Pike, Kenneth L. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Coexistent phonemic 
systems. Language, 1949, 25, 29-50.—The hy- 
pothesis is developed that two or more phonemic 
systems may co-exist in the speech of a monolingual. 
Procedures are outlined for determining the nature 
of such systems. Among the types of coexistent 
systems are those with sounds borrowed from other 
languages or with relics or advance elements of 
linguistic change. Of particular importance in re- 
vealing such systems are the reactions of native 
speakers as they attempt to write or analyze their 
own language or to speak a foreign language.—J. B. 
Carroll. 

5219. Haugen, Einar. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Phoneme or prosodeme? Language, 1949, 25, 278- 
282.—In contemporary linguistic theory, tone, stress, 
and duration are regarded as “suprasegmental 
phonemes” because they often appear to span a 
number of the segmental phonemes (vowels and 
consonants). Haugen prefers to call them proso- 
demes in order to set them completely apart from 
phonemes. The distinguishing feature of a prosodeme 
is its timing in relation to the syllable—J. B. 
Carroll. 

_ 5220. Hockett, Charles F. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Problems of morphemic analysis. Lan- 
guage, 1947, 23, 321-343.—Morphemic analysis, as 
developed by previous writers, concerns the identi- 
fication of the minimum meaningful elements 
(morphemes) in the utterances of a language. The 
morpheme exists only at the level of analysis; in 
actual speech the minimal structures are morpheme 
alternants or morphs. Hockett proposes certain 
revisions in morphemic analysis by ruling that two or 
more morphs will be grouped into a single morpheme 
if “‘(a) they have the same meaning, (b) they are in 
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non-contrastive distribution, and (c) the range of 
the resultant morpheme is not unique.”—J. B. 
Carroll, 

5221. Hoijer, Harry. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les.) Linguistic and cultural change. Language, 
1948, 24, 335-345.—Despite the fact that linguistic 
and culture areas do not often coincide, language is 
intimately related to culture. Culture areas arise 
because some culture traits are easily borrowed. 
The author observes a number of instances which 
appear to indicate that linguistic change is correlated 
with cultural change, and that this linguistic change 
includes not only semantic change but also phonetic 
and grammatical change. Whether such a correla- 
tion is real or only apparent is unknown, but Hoijer 
suggests ways in which semantic changes might be 
conceived to have an effect on the phonemic and 
grammatical patterns of a language.—J. B. Carroll. 


5222. Joos, Martin. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Acoustic phonetics. Language Monogr., 1948, No. 
23, 136 p.— After a discussion of elementary physical 
acoustics, the spectrographic analysis of the glottal 
tone is made the introduction to basic vowel theory. 
Vocalic quality is associated with the presence of 
strong components (formants) in a few relatively 
narrow frequency ranges; the two lowest formants, 
and their positions on an absolute scale of frequen- 
cies, are most significant. Previous formulations of 
vowel quality are compared with results from the 
acoustic spectrograph. The problem of the percep- 
tion of differences in vowel quality is related to 
characteristics of the auditory mechanism. Spectro- 
graphic analysis shows characteristic markings for 
consonants and minor vowel features. The analysis 
of a complete utterance must take account of seg- 
mentation—the cutting of speech into consecutive 
pieces, and decomposition—the splitting of speech 
into simultaneous components or layers. Such 
analysis leads to broad considerations concerning the 
articulatory mechanism and its innervation.—J. B. 
Carroll. 

5223. Kelemen, George. Structure and per- 
formance in animal language. Arch. Otolaryng., 
Chicago, 1949, 50, 740-744.—In spite of high mental 
capacity, the chimpanzee is incapable of imitating 
human speech because its voice is composed of 
entirely different phonetic elements—the emission of 
double sounds, the use of expiratory and inspiratory 
phonation, and sounds produced at the membranous 
vocal lip independently of the respiratory rhythm.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

5224. Kelly, H. C., & Steer, M. D. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Revised concept of rate. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 222-226.—24 college 
speakers enrolled in an elementary public speaking 
course gave a regularly assigned speech which was 
recorded, and at the time the speeches were given 
the members of the class, numbering between 23 and 
26, judged the rate of the speakers on a 5 point 
scale from ‘‘very slow” to “‘very fast.”” The speech 
samples given consisted of 325 sentences with 6,688 
words and 9,541 syllables. Under the situation 
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described extemporaneous speech was extremely 
variable, ranging from 125 to 328 words per minute 
on the average. An over-all rate analysis failed to 
show this variability. A sentence by sentence 
analysis would come closer to revealing the true 
speaking rate, as well as true variability. The 
sentence rate method of describing extemporaneous 
speech is more highly related to audience judgment 
than over-all rate of speaking.—M. F. Palmer. 

5225. Lorge, Irving. The semantic count of the 
570 commonest English words. New York: In- 
stitute of Psychological Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University (distributed by the Bureau of 
Publications), 1949. x, 186 p. $10.00.—For each 
of 570 of the commonest words in the Thorndike 
“Word Books” a count of the frequency in running 
text of from 2.5 to five million words was made. 
For each word is given the frequency and the relative 
frequency for each meaning recognized in the Oxford 
dictionary. The results emphasized that the com- 
monest words in English are multi-meaning in 
character. These 570 words comprise upwards of 
two thirds of all words in print and they subtend at 
least ten thousand different senses and meanings.— 
I. Lorge. 

5226. Nafziger, Ralph O. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son), & Wilkerson, Marcus M. [Eds.] An intro- 
duction to journalism research. Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1949. 142 p. $2.50.— 
A monograph sponsored by the Association of 
Schools of Journalism, with six chapters, each 
written by a teacher affiliated with a different 
university who has actively engaged in research in 
the area in which he writes. The volume contains an 
introduction by the senior editor, a conclusion by 
F. L. Mott, and an index. Each chapter has a 
separate bibliography. The general emphasis is on 
measurement techniques, objectivity, and practical- 
ity. History and Journalism Research is discussed 
by M. W. Wilkerson; Legal Problems of Com- 
munication by F. S. Siebert; Statistics by C. R. 
Bush; the Questionnaire Interview by E. English; 
Content Analysis by Fay Day, and the Experimental 
Method by C. L. Allen.—V. Goertzel. 


5227. Nida, Eugene A. The analysis of grammati- 
cal constituents. Language, 1948, 24, 168-177.— 
The implications of a structural analysis of a 
language in terms of immediate constituents are 
explored. In most constructions in English there are 
only two immediate constituents; e.g. unfriendliness 
has unfriendly and -ness. The general structure of 
the language tells us that the immediate constituents 
of this example are not un- and friendliness. Further 
analyses are made of the relative order of immediate 
constituents and their phonological joinirg. The 
arrangements of immediate constituents can be 
described in terms of three contrasts: coordinate vs. 
subordinate, endocentric vs. exocentric, and para- 
tactic vs. hypotactic. The procedures are illustrated 
for the constructions musician and I'll go—J. B. 


Carroll. 
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5228. Nida, Eugene A. The identification of mor- 
phemes. Language, 1948, 24, 414-441.—Objections 
are raised to the seemingly absurd conclusions which 
logically arise from the systems of linguistic analysis 
proposed by Bloch, Hockett, and others. For 
example, Bloch has pointed out that in accordance 
with his system the stem morphemes of shown and 
showed must be considered different morphemes 
rather than as morpheme alternants. It is proposed 
that more acceptable results in the identification of 
morphemes are obtained by allowing an appeal to 
semantic distinctions as well as to formal structural 
criteria. For example, the homophones rum (in a 
stocking), run (the office), and run (away) constitute 
a single morpheme, while pair, pare, and pear are 
different morphemes. A set of premises is offered to 
clarify the theoretical development.—J. B. Carroll. 


5229. Pittman, Richard S. Nuclear structures in 
linguistics. Language, 1948, 24, 287-292.—The 
terms “immediate constituents,” “rank,”’ and ‘‘en- 
docentric phrases’”’ refer to a phenomenon in lin- 
guistic structure whereby there is “‘a sort of gravita- 
tional attraction between certain morphemes or 
groups of morphemes, but not between others.” 
Thus, in English there seems to be an “essential 
affinity”’ between red and -ish but not between red 
and -ing. This paper attempts to codify the criteria 
which serve as the basis for judging such affinities.— 
J. B. Carroil. 

5230. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) Audibility of the voiceless consonants 
as a function of intensity. /. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1949, 14, 210-215.—A pilot study aimed at 
determining (1) the threshold of detectability of 
speech sounds, or the point at which listeners would 
recognize a sound as being uttered without being able 
to identify it as a particular sound; and (2) the 
threshold of recognition of the phonetic unit itself. 
The sounds chosen for investigation were the nine 
surds. Nonsense syllables with the vowel (u) were 
utilized and presented as randomized intensities by 
two similar male voices to 22 observers having 
normal hearing as tested by pure tone audiometers. 
Thresholds for voiceless consonant sounds were 
found at very low intensity levels. Detectability 
and recognition type judgments were found to yield 
similar thresholds for most of the sounds.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5231. Voegelin, C. F. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Distinctive features and meaning equivalence. 
Language, 1948, 24, 132-135.—Phonemes and mor- 
phemes differ in two respects, among others. (1) 
Native speakers master the phonemes of their 
language completely, but learn the morphemes only 
in part. (2) In analyzing a language, linguists 
invoke distinctions of meaning to determine pho- 
nemes, but equivalence of meaning to determine 
morpheme alternants.—J. B. Carroll. 

5232. Voegelin, C. F. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 

istics without meaning and culture without 
words. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1949, 58, 47-49.— 
Abstract. 
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5233. Wells, Rulon S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Automatic alternation. Language, 1949, 25, 
99-116.—If in a given language a morpheme has two 
alternants, their alternation is said to be automatic 
if the environment in which each occurs can be 
characterized in purely phonemic terms. Wells 
attempts to formulate a precise interpretation of this 
definition, but is forced to distinguish several 
conceptions of it, each of which has its recommenda- 
tions.—J. B. Carroll. 

5234. Wells, Rulon S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Immediate constituents. Language, 1947, 
23, 81-117.—Principles of linguistic patterning are 
utilized for the development of a ‘unified, systematic 
theory”’ of immediate constituents. The develop- 
ment starts with the assignment of morphemes to 
morpheme-classes on the basis of the environments 
in which they occur. There are also sequence- 
classes, the members of these sequences being par- 
allel with respect to morpheme-class. A sequence 
belonging to one sequence-class is often substitutable 
for a sequence belonging to another sequence-class. 
When the former is equal or greater in length than 
the latter, it is an expansion. An utterance can 
therefore be analyzed into immediate constituents 
by analyzing each sequence so far as possible into 
parts which are expansions of other sequences. 
This procedure is applied to a variety of utterances, 
mainly in English. The concept of immediate 
constituents aids in clarifying the nature of a word.— 
J. B. Carroll. 


(See also abstracts 5118, 5452, 5574) 
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5235. Berlien, Ivan C. (City Dept. Health, 
Detroit, Mich.) A health department increases the 
awareness of its staff for mental hygiene. Amer. J. 
publ. Hith, 1950, 40, 126-130.—Although the 
incidence of mental disease with respect to many 
criteria is known there is little to enlighten us on 
causes. This fact leads the author on an exploratory 
study, involving the staff of the Detroit Department 
of Health, through indoctrination of ‘“‘key”’ personnel 
with a preventive point of view.—R. S. Waldrop. 

5236. Davens, Edward, & Lemkau, Paul. Birth 
of a community mental health clinic. Publ. Hith 
Rep., 1949, 64, 657-666.—Steps leading to the 
establishment of community mental health clinics 
are described. Constitution of Advisory Board for 
the clinic is presented in full—C. P. Froehlich. 

5237. Deutsch, Albert. The exposé as a progres- 
sive tool. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 80-89.— 
This article deals with the value of the exposé as a 
device for alerting the public to social regressions.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5238. Katz, Charles J. (Governor Bacon Health 
Center, Delaware City, Del.) Experiences in a prison 
camp as a background for therapy. Ment. Hyzg., 
N. Y., 1950, 34, 90-96.—The mental hygiene of men 
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who were Japanese P.O.W.'s is clearly delineated 
and the implications of this for psychiatric treatment 
resented. Particularly important is the necessity 

or supplying these men with proper treatment 
based “‘upon adequate appraisal of aoe as they are 
now, as they were during the prison-camp period, 
and as they were prior to entering the service.” — 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5239. Rees, John R. International amity begins 
athome. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 1-10.—The 
author discusses some of the grass-root problems in 
establishing good mental health. He emphasizes the 
importance of premarital mental hygiene clinical 
facilities. Pre-parental and parental advisory ser- 
vices are also urged. Rees’ attitude is best reflected 
in his comment that, “The child who grows up able 
to live and to love and to cooperate in the home and 
the family will quite certainly be an adult able to 
love his neighbor as himself; and his neighbor is not 
merely the man next door, but also the man on the 
other side of the world.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5240. Ross, Mabel. Pilot mental health clinic. 
Publ. Hith Rep., 1949, 64, 797-801.—Gives details of 
first year’s operation of mental health clinic, the 
founding of which is described by Davens and 
Lemkau. (See 24: 5236.)—C. P. Froehlich. 

5241. Schumacher, Henry C. (U. S. Public 
Health Service, San Francisco, Calif.) Nature of 
mental health programs in health and educational 
agencies under the National Mental Health Act; 
the role of a consultant. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1950, 
40, 131-135.—This is a review of the work of the 
consultant in which the author points out the key 
points of a training program and the overall need 
for consultant service aimed toward preventive and 
treatment. The first step is an effectively integrated 
program, that is, one which is generally accepted as 
feasible. This should be followed by adequate 
training of the staff with the suggestion that in lieu 
of a competent psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist 
of proper training and experience, a mature psychiat- 
ric social worker, or especially trained nurses may 
be useful as consultants. The approach for intro- 
ducing a program of mental hygiene into the public 
schools is outlined. Comments are made on the use 
of films illustrating mental hygiene subject matter.— 
R. S. Waldrop. 

5242. Ullman, Charles A. (Mental Health Clinic, 
Prince Georges County, Md.) A public health ap- 
proach to improving community mental health 
through the schools. Publ. Hith Rep., 1949, 64, 
1655-—1660.— Mental health clinics which serve the 
community have many children referred to them 
who have problems directly related to their school; 
e.g. reading deficiencies. The clinic should work 
with schools in improving their instruction rather 
than attempting to operate a remedial education 
program. This point of view is illustrated by an 
example drawn from the author’s experience in a 
mental health clinic.—C. P. Froehlich. 


5243. Weinberg, A. A. Liv’ayot hahigena haru- 
hanit baolam uv’artsenu. (The problems of mental 
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hygiene in the world and in Israel.) Harefuah, 1949, 
37, 141-143.—A critical report on the International 
Congress (1948) and on the activities of the World 
Federation for Mental Health is given. The 
participation of the Israel delegation in the Congress, 
also problems of mental hygiene and of the Society 
for Mental Hygiene in Israel are discussed.—H. 
Ormian. 

5244. Wilson, Donald V. (International Societ 
for the Welfare of Cripples, New York.) Social wor 
in the Japanese occupation. Soc. Wk J., 1950, 31, 
80-83; 96.—The social work program of the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation in Japan is described by the 
author and he examines some of the basic principles 
of the profession in the light of the customs and 
traditions of the Japanese people. The need to 
distinguish between the universal principles to be 
applied and the methods used to put these principles 
into operation is emphasized.— L. Long. 

5245. Wormer, E. MHeeft het psychologisch 
vraaggresprek waarde voor het psychodiagnostisch 
onderzoek? (Has the psychological inquiry any 
value for the psycho-diagnostic investigation?) 
Psychol. Achtergr., 1949, No. 8, 93-105.—With a 
psychological inquiry, the results are very dependent 
on the feeling and observation abilities of the 
psychologist in the direction of interhuman contact. 
On the side of practical examples, the worth of this 
method of investigation is illustrated. A_ short 
explanation is given of the problems which present 
themselves through this inquiry, that also is applied 
outside the cadre of the scientific psychological in- 
vestigation.— M. Dresden. 


(See also abstracts 4987, 5005, 5439, 5440, 5562) 
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5246. Barbery, Herman L., & Kew, Clifton E. 
The nature and function of a church clinic. J. 
Pastoral Care, 1949, 3 (Fall-Winter), 17-25.—In the 
Marble Collegiate Church of New York City is a 
clinic founded by Smiley Blanton and Norman 
Peale 12 years ago in which religion and psychiatry 
work together. Any member of the staff may hold 
the initial interview; then the patient is referred to 
a psychologist for diagnostic testing, or a psychiatrist 
for medical therapy, or a pastoral counselor for 
ethico-religious support. Over a fourth of the 
patients suffer from depressive feelings, nearly 20% 
have marital difficulties, others show schizoid tend- 
encies, anxiety and psychoneuroses. They come for 
psychiatric help where ethical and religious values 
will not be overlooked; and religion thus aids in the 
acceptance of psychiatry, by many who otherwise 
would not have it.—P. E. Johnson. 

5247. Graham, Ray. [Comp.] Handbook and 
manual for the qualified psychological examiner in 
the Illinois plan for special education of the educable 
mentally handicapped. Springfield, Ill.: Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 1949. (Suppl. Cir. 
Ser. B, No. 12). 64 p.—Describes the standards for 
the psychological examination of children eligible 
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for classes for the educable mentally handicapped in 
the state of Illinois. The manual includes the 
criterion for an adequate psychological examination, 
the techniques of a case conference, a description of 
adequate and inadequate examinations and reports, 
and other requirements of the State for this work.— 
S. A. Kirk. 

5248. Heijden, Ph. M. v.d. Grafoloog én - 
choloog? (Graphologist and psychologist?) SY- 
chol. Achtergr., 1949, No. 9, 142-146.—The author 
thinks it necessary as much for the scientific-theo- 
retical groundwork as for the practical study of a 
psychodiagnostic methodic that the investigator is 
able to compare the results with the outcomes of 
other methods of investigation which only is possible 
if the graphologist at the same time is an academi- 
cally trained psychologist or inversely, when the 
psychologist himself also is qualified in graphologistic 
diagnostics.— M. Dresden. 

5249. Kamp, L. N. J. Spel-diagnostiek. (Play 
diagnosis.) Utrecht, Netherlands: Bijleveld, 1947. 
186 p. Hfl. 6.90.—Psychiatric inquiry is very 
difficult with children because of their slight intro- 
spective abilities, then suggestibility, and the fact 
of their being easily inhibited. Therefore the child 
is observed in his spontaneous activity (play) 
whereby use is made of a varied collection of small 
playthings. Methods and interpretation of play 
therapy are discussed. 49 references.—M. Dresden. 

5250. Rapaport, David. (Austen Riggs Founda- 
tion, Stockbridge, Mass.) Diagnostic testing in 
psychiatric practice. Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 1950, 
26, 115-125.—Two tests, the Rorschach and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, are described and discussed. 
With these two tests are illustrated the methods and 
problems of psychodiagnosis.— F. C. Sumner. 

5251. Weeks, Genevieve C. (United Community 
Service, Boston, Mass.) Time study of the Greater 
Boston Community Survey. Soc. Wk J., 1950, 31, 
67-73; 87.—The results of a time study carried on 
among 13 social agencies in Boston are reported. 
The amount of time supervisors, supervisor-workers, 
caseworkers, and students spent interviewing, super- 
vising, working on records, attending meetings, 
doing clerical work, and traveling is reported for each 
of the several agencies. The implications of some of 
the findings are discussed.— L. Long. 

5252. Weiss, Edward. (Temple U. Med. Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Psychosomatic diagnosis. Med. 
Rec., Houston, 1948, 42, 466-471—A_ general 
orientation to the psychosomatic viewpoint, organ 
neurosis, and body language prefaces a discussion of 
the role of history taking in psychosomatic diagnosis. 
Stress is placed here on allowing the patient to talk 
and on giving the patient sufficient time to tell his 
story. The two main approaches to the study of the 
patient with suspected psychosomatic disorder are: 
(1) a cross section study of his personality as he 
appears at the time of the interview, wherein it is 
attempted to relate the present illness and the 
precipitating emotional factor, and (2) a longitudinal 
survey of his life from family background and early 
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infancy to the present time, wherein it is attempted 
to relate the personality development and the medical 
history as predisposing factors.— F. C. Sumner. 


DiaGcnosis & EVALUATION 


5253. Baker, Lawrence M., & Harris, Jane S. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Validation of per- 
sonality test results against laboratory behavior. 
Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1949, 58, 291.—Abstract. 


5254. Bellak, Leopold. (New York Medical 
College.) Thematic apperception: failures and the 
defenses. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1950, 12, 122- 
126.—Analysis of the subject’s defense mechanisms 
in apperceptive tests may lead to an understanding 
of the underlying personality structure and explain 
the frequent paucity of results in the obtained 
protocols. Use of sedation and limited time ex- 
posures may also help by reducing anxiety or ego 
strength respectively.—J. Bucklew. 


5255. Glaser, Robert. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Prediction of the relationship between test score and 
inconsistency of response. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 
1949, 58, 290-291.—Abstract. 


5256. Kent, Grace H. (Vermont State Hosp., 
Waterbury.) Mental tests in clinics for children. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1950. xii, 180 p. 
$2.45.—Intended as “an auxiliary textbook for 
advanced students in clinical psychology” this 
volume fosters a critical attitude in the use of mental 
tests. The author suggests that all tests may be 
used for individual, qualitative evaluation, whether 
standardized or not. A battery of tests yielding 
several different scores is to be preferred over any 
single composite scale. Aside from citing available 
children’s scales, the writer describes general reasons 
for referrals, how a clinical examination should be 
administered and reported, sources of errors, as well 
as criteria for the construction of clinical tests and 
methods for home manufacture. A rating scale for 
psychometric assistants is included in the appendix. 
(170-item bibliography.)—H. P. David. 

5257. Rogers, Lawrence S. (Denver VA Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Colo.) A comparative evaluation of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Deterioration Index for 
various adult groups. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 
1949, 4(1), 53-54.—Abstract. 


5258. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Levels of behavior in psychodiagnosis 
with special reference to the picture-frustration 
study. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 20, 63-72.— 
In the psychodiagnostic situation subjects may 
respond at various levels of which three are usefully 
distinguished and result in behavior characterized as 
opinion, overt, or implicit. The Picture-Frustration 
Study readily lends itself for illustrative purposes 
since a subject may here respond at any of the three 
levels. The interpretative validity of the test will 
depend upon the presumed level of response. In- 
vestigation of this topic is urgently needed.—R. E. 
Perl. 
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5259. Schachtel, Ernest G. Projection and its 
relation to character attitudes and creativity in the 
kinesthetic responses. Contributions to an under- 
standing of Rorschach’s test, IV. Psychiairy, 1950, 
13, 69-100.—The processes involved in the percep- 
tion of the Rorschach ink blots have been analyzed 
and justify the following statements: Each person 
tends to view the world automorphically (i.e., in his 
own likeness), in terms of projection which can be 
constructive or defensive, normal or pathological 
but playing a part in every act of empathic under- 
standing. (See 20: 1973.)— N. H. Pronko. 

5260. Sen, Amya. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) A 
statistical study of the Rorschach test. Brit. J. 
Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1950, 3, 21-39.—The individ- 
ual Rorschach test, two intelligence tests, and 
Cattell’s test of fluency were given to 100 Indian 
students. The Rorschach was scored by Beck’s 
method and by Burt’s method of the contents of 
responses in accordance with a schedule of per- 
sonality traits. Ratings for the traits were obtained 
from close acquaintances. Correlations between 
ratings and Rorschach categories as scored by 
orthodox procedure were statistically non-significant. 
The method of scoring by content furnished con- 
sistently high coefficients. A factor analysis con- 
firmed several of the orthodox interpretations of 
responses, particularly those alleged to be indicative 
of intelligence and neurotic tendencies. The infer- 
ences commonly drawn from colour and movement 
seem to rest more on preconceived hypothesis than 
on verifiable evidence.—G. C. Carter. 

5261. Staples, Ruth, & Conley, Helen. (U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln.) The use of color in the finger 
painting of young children. Child Develpm., 1949, 
20, 201-212.—Observations of 3- and 4-year-olds 
revealed that in general they tend to use all colors 
freely, showing little or no preference for specific 
hues. They tend to cover most of the paper with 
fairly dark paint, thick in texture and to use the 
whole hand for manipulation. Individual differ- 
ences appear in the lightness or darkness of paintings, 
in the amount of color used and in unique manip- 
ulations and designs. The use of finger painting 
for personality diagnosis at this age level did not 
seem justified, but it remains a highly valued 
recreational activity with some therapeutic value.— 
E. W. Gruen. 

5262. Ulett, George. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Rorschach introductory manual. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Educational Publishers, 1950. 44 p. $3.00.— 
As an aid to learning use of the Rorschach test, a 
chart containing an eclectic Rorschach scoring and 
interpretation is presented. Textual material is 
organized into: Description, Administration, Scoring, 
Interpretation, Problem of clinical diagnosis, and 
Suggested procedure for administration, scoring, and 
interpretation. 61-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow, 

5263. Ziv, S. Mivhanim lashon. (Non- 
verbal tests.) Urim, 1948/49, 6, 389-391.—In con- 
nection with the intensive stream of new immigrants 
coming to Israel, the psychologist and the teacher 
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stress the need of using non-verbal tests, because the 
majority of the examiners do not understand the 
child’s language. The suitable tests are the Army 
non-verbal tests, Porteus maze, also both easy 
arithmetic and geometric rows. The author has 
used these kinds of tests with considerable success.— 
H. Ormian. 


(See also abstracts 4959, 5112, 5536, 5540, 5548, 
5551, 5552, 5553, 5559, 5563, 5564, 5565, 5568, 
5572, 5574) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


5264. Diethelm, Oskar. Treatment in psy- 
chiatry. (2d ed.) Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 
1950. xx, 546 p. $8.50.—From a psychobiologic 
orientation with stress on the patient’s personality as 
well as his disease pattern, the first seven chapters 
are concerned with personality, the general principles 
of treatment and with such techniques as suggestion 
and hypnosis, psychoanalytic therapies and therapy 
with physical and chemical agents. The next eleven 
chapters present the treatment of specific reaction 
types but from a therapeutically practical rather 
than a nosological viewpoint. Chaps. 19-21 discuss 
respectively problems in general practice, teaching 
of psychiatric treatment and evaluation of current 
progress and trends. (See 11: 1301.) 43 case 
histories.— N. H. Pronko. 

5265. Ehrenwald, Jan. Psychotherapy and the 
telepathy hypothesis. Amer. J. Psychother., 1950, 
4, 51-79.—Telepathy is at least a potential part of 
our ordinary mental organization. Telepathic 
phenomena take origin from “repressed primitive 
emotional sources ... [and]... lack the char- 
acteristics of the higher intellectual processes.’’ Its 
value in the instance of psychotherapy lies in tele- 
pathic tracer effects, the use of which is made by the 
therapist, since telepathic elements resemble un- 
conscious material insofar as they are liable to 
repression, symbolic representation, etc. Hence it 
can play an important part in development of the 
transference relationship. A brief case history is 
presented.—C. B. Greene. 

5266. Ekstein, Rudolf. Trial analysis in the 
therapeutic process. Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 
52-63.—The use of trial analysis for didactic pur- 

ses as well as for general psychoanalytic treatment 
is urged as an experiment to help the analysand to 
determine if and why he wants analysis. [If trial 
analysis is used dynamically, the analysand can 
participate in a more than intellectual way in the 
decision to stop or continue it.— N. H. Pronko. 


5267. Frankenstein, C. Hatipul hapsikhoterapeti 
biladim k’miktsoa. (Child-psychotherapy as a 
profession.) M’gamot, 1949/50, 1, 127-150.—There 
are limits of psychotherapeutic treatment by 
physicians, educators, youth-leaders and social work- 
ers, although each of these professions involves 
several elements of psychotherapy. The psycho- 
therapist’s (Heilpadagog) main purpose is to ap- 
proach the unconsciousness in order to cure and to 
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educate. The child-psychotherapist deals with a 
human being whose personality is not yet crystallized 
entirely. Consequently methods of treatment differ 
from those of adults. Special conditions of treatment 
in Israel are discussed: There are children of different 
communities, of an enormous number of maladjusted 
parents, and a youth immigration coming from DP 
camps. On ground of the NY Postgraduate Centre 
for Psychotherapy a detailed plan is suggested of 
training psychiatric social workers in child psycho- 
therapy.—H. Ormian. 

5268. Grotjahn, Martin. Emotionalism in the 
discussion of psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1950, 4, 80-84.—Within discussion groups one finds 
emotionalism elicited in relation to individuals’ 
defenses of one or more psychotherapeutic methods. 
This is a defense mechanism insofar as the individual 
must bear allegiance to a group or school or suffer 
isolation with his personal or inadequate views of the 
subject. For the advancement of psychotherapy a 
tolerant attitude must be maintained and the various 
forms of psychotherapy should be investigated 
through the scientific methods of psychoanalysis.— 
C. B. Greene. 

5269. Grotjahn, Martin. The process of matura- 
tion in group psychotherapy and in the group 
therapist. Psychiatry, 1950, 13, 63-67.—In the hope 
of understanding the psychodynamics underlying 
group psychotherapy, the group therapist’s relation 
and reaction to the participants in group psycho- 
therapy is analyzed under the following headings: 
the group as a challenge, the group as a mirror, and 
group work as a therapeutic experience— WN. H. 
Pronko. 

5270. Holzer, Wolfgang. (U. Graz, Austria.) 
Thera peutische Fragen der Psychiatrie und Neurolo- 
gie im XX Jahrhundert. (Therapeutic problems of 
psychiatry and neurology in the 20th century.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 10, 231-252.— 
The present precarious world situation calls for more 
than individual psychotherapy. Large scale mental 
hygiene programs should be initiated and the goals 
of preventive psychiatry expanded in order to cope 
with the problems created by the atomic age. The 
author discusses recent literature dealing with varied 
aspects related to psychotherapy. 72-item bibli- 
ography.—H. P. David. 

5271. Maeder, A. Contact personnel et transfert 
affectif. La fonction du psychothérapeute. (Per- 
sonal contact and affective transfer. The function 
of the psychotherapist.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 69-75.— 
The problem of transference is briefly treated. The 
therapist should act as a catalyst agent but remain 
impersonal. The super ego is made to act as an 
organ of self regulation and the therapist’s efforts 
are tuned toward the activation of the patient’s 
moral independence and his adaptation to the out- 
side.—G. Besnard. 

5272. Mann, James; Menzer, Doris, & Standish, 
Christopher. Psychotherapy of psychoses; some 
attitudes in the therapist influencing the course of 
treatment. Psychiatry, 1950, 13, 17-23.—Patient- 
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therapist relationships were observed during in- 
tensive individual psychotherapy of 11 psychotic 
patients. Conscious and unconscious motivations 
in the selection of patients, in the continuation or 
abandonment of treatment were studied by psycho- 
analytic and other techniques applied to the ther- 
apists.— N. H. Pronko. 

5273. Mauco, Georges. De lutilisation de la 
régression affective en psychothérapie. (Use of 
affective regression in psychotherapy.) /Psyché, 
1950, 5, 49-52.—Almost always the source of mal- 
adjustment is to be found in inhibiting reflexes 
formed by affective unconscious associations during 
childhood. Psychological therapy is a slow process 
of destruction of these associations and reconstruc- 
tion. Recognizing all possible nefarious effects of a 
total regression brought about by the psychoanalyst, 
the author cites cases of children when a total 
regression brought about a complete and rapid cure. 
—G. Besnard. 

5274. Nacht, Sacha. Réflexions sur le transfert 
et le contre-transfert. (Thoughts on transference 
and counter-transference.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1949, 13, 367-380.—Transference reactions, seem- 
ingly passive and negative, are in reality animated 
by powerful aggression. They must be traced back 
to oral and anal origins if they are to be liquidated 
and the transference neurosis overcome. To be 
effective, at a certain stage in treatment the analyst 
must deviate deliberately from the prescribed classic 
passivity, lest the patient spill on “neutral ground” 
those forces which must be channelized and in- 
tegrated by the ego.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


5275. Rew, Kenneth G. (V. A. Regional Office, 
Phoenix, Ariz.) The patients evaluation of group 
therapy. Milt. Surg., 1949, 105, 389-399.—Of 20 
patients who were given group, in addition to 
individual, psychotherapy, 13 returned questionnaires 
evaluating the group therapy. 8 of these were among 
the 10 who attended 6 or more sessions. This latter 
group was in general agreement that the group 
therapy sessions tended to reduce tension, give 
reassurrance, promote better understanding of 
problems, and a feeling of belonging. —M. Alpern. 

5276. Rickman, John. The role and future of 
psychotherapy within psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 
1950, 96, 181-189.—Psychiatry is as much dependent 
on the human sciences as on the physiological and 
must encourage the study of interrelations of indi- 
vidual development and social cultural patterns. 
Free-association studies are the most important re- 
search tool of psychiatry. Therapy must not be 
limited to the neuroses. In social psychiatry priority 
must be given to the client group’s need. The 
psychiatric interview should be a sampling technique 
for discovering the quality and flexibility of the 
patient’s social relationships.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5277. Roberts, David E. (Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York.) Psychotherapy and a Christian 
view of man. New York: Scribner’s, 1950. xiv, 
161 p. $3.00.—Christian theology sees man’s need 
of inner healing and welcomes the co-operation of 
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psychotherapy to lay aside self-deceptions and gain 
self-understanding. Static views of salvation meas- 
ure man against an external, pre-established standard 
of perfection that keeps him perpetually ashamed of 
himself, leading to hypocrisy, self-righteousness, 
despair and self-repudiation. A dynamic view of 
religious salvation on the other hand, offers a power 
to resolve conflict by removing the causes of guilt 
and releasing a capacity to accept oneself on growing 
terms. Neither moralism nor humanism can do this, 
for what is needed is to experience divine forgiveness 
and come to reconciliation with God, with himself 
and with other persons. Instead of fighting our- 
selves and fearing others, psychotherapy and Chris- 
tianity seek to find a way of inner growth that can 
accept the self and love others wholeheartedly.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

5278. Rusk, Howard A. c therapeutics 
in chronic disease. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 
152.—Abstract. 

5279. Slavson, S.R. Transference phenomena in 
group psychotherapy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 
39-55.—Transference in group treatment differs only 
quantitatively from transference in individual treat- 
ment. The former is diluted by multipolarity, is 
established very rapidly (hence accelerates cathar- 
sis), and is more difhcult to deal with than the latter. 
The therapist plays out the parental role more 
realistically in group therapy since the group 
(family) is a more realistic situation, especially for 
children.—D. Prager. 

5280. Taft, Jessie. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Time as the medium of the helping 
process. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 26, 189-198. 
—Taft stresses the role of a time structured plan for 
the therapist as a basis for establishing a realistic 
acceptance of life by the client. The establishment 
by social work agencies of a termination time limit 
is of value to therapist and client in making an 
optimal adjustment to life. The relationship of this 
point of view to the Rankian concept of the Kronos 
complex is elaborated upon and forms the basis for 
the author's point of view.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5281. Tanner, Henry. (V.A., Chillicothe, O.) 
Physiological and psychological factors in electro- 
shock as criteria of therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 111, 232-238.—Physiologically, electroshock is 
believed to facilitate an autonomic balance through 
stimulation of the hypothalamus. Its psychologic 
effect is that of a temporary lobotomy on anxiety. 
Memory is only temporarily disturbed. Fear and 
guilt occur in connection with a commonly observed 
castration anxiety, which, in excess, calls for dis- 
continuance of electroshock. Transference is hast- 
ened during treatment. These dynamics should be 
considered in determining advisability of electro- 
shock treatment.— N. H. Pronko. 

5282. Weiss, Ruth. Haripuy hak’vutsati. (Group 
therapy.) L’maan hayeled v'hanoar, 1949, No. 38. 
36 p.—The booklet is intended for social workers 
and youth leaders. The main topics are: therapy by 
means of an active group, the therapeutic process, 
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the role of the adult in a children group, the com- 
position of the group, the interrelations in the group; 
play therapy for young children, interview group 
therapy; record sheet.—H. Ormian. 


5283. Yost, Orin R. Modern psychiatric therapy. 
Sth. Med. Surg., 1948, 110, 199-203.—A brief sketch 
is given of the progress of 20th century psychiatry 
with stress upon recent specific treatments, psycho- 
therapeutic and physical.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4954, 5003, 5145, 5286, 5293, 
5294, 5296) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


5284. Allen, Sylvia. (1/010 Professional Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.) Notes on analytic therapy in the 
boy at puberty. Quart. J. Child Behavior, 1949, 1, 
9-11.—Present day trend toward supremacy of the 
girl in boy and girl relationships involves the danger 
to the boy of a return to the infantile passive mother- 
relationship. Two possible lines of preventive psy- 
chiatry are suggested—parental education and closer 
identification of the boy with his father—L. N. 
Mendes. 

5285. Bettelheim, Bruno. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
psychiatric school. Quart. J. Child Behavior, 1949, 
1, 86-95.—The Orthogenic School of the University 
of Chicago undertakes to manipulate the environ- 
ment so that it becomes manageable for the emo- 
tionally disturbed child. Instead of reliving the 
pathogenic past, the child is helped to live success- 
fully in the present. The school offers slowly 
developing, mutually gratifying interpersonal rela- 
tionships rather than the immediate substitute- 
parent pattern of “children’s homes.”—L. N. 
Mendes. 


5286. Bruch, Hilde. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Brief psychotherapy in a pediatric clinic. Quart. J. 
Child Behavior, 1949, 1, 2-8.—Psychological prob- 
lems which arise in children with organic illnesses are 
approached by focusing on the point which seems to 
interfere most with the medical management. 
Change of direction of the mother’s neurotic conflicts 
away from the child's illness is of decided help in the 
immediate management.— L. N. Mendes. 


5287. Clothier, Florence. (New England Home 
for Little Wanderers, Boston, Mass.) The need of 
new facilities for the care of disturbed children. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 97-105.—There is 
need not only for a reorientation regarding foster 
homes and foster parents for children requiring this 
type of treatment but a much greater flexibility and 
variety of situations compatible with the needs of 
the disturbed preadolescent and adolescent boys and 
girls. The nurturing of both family and group ties 
must be attained by recognizing the needs of the 
child for a specific type of family or social group 
situation. Such an approach is likely to be expensive 
but is nevertheless essential. New facilities designed 
to service the disturbed children are therefore badly 
needed.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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5288. Friedjung, J. Rofe y’ladim k’yoets b’iny’- 
nei hinukh. (Child physician as educational ad- 
viser.) Higena ruhanit, 1948/49, 6, 222-225.—3 
cases dealing with the function of a child physician 
as pedagogical guide are presented and discussed. 
Thus the physicians need psychological theory and 
training; but the schools of medicine don’t provide 
him with it. Improvement of this state is suggested. 
Ormian. 


5289. Hamrin, Shirley A. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.), & Paulson, Blanche B. Counseling 
adolescents. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1950. x, 371 p. $3.50.—The first two chapters 
treat the concept of adjustment as need satisfaction 
and describe the characteristic adjustments required 
in adolescence. Four chapters deal with the counsel- 
ing process. After contrasting clinical and non- 
directive counseling, the authors describe an eclectic 
approach which views counseling as an educative 
process and the interview as a learning situation. 
Concrete illustrations from recorded interviews are 
presented. Chapters 7, 8, and 9 discuss counseling 
in the three main problem areas of adolescents: edu- 
cational, vocational, and emotional. The final 
chapter describes the desirable personal character- 
istics, interests, attitude, knowledges, experiences, 
and in-service development of the competent 
counselor.—A. S. Thompson. 

5290. Hauser, A., & Peters, I. D. (1/119 Lovett 
Blod, Houston, Tex.) Habit patterns and tics in 
behavior disorders in children. Med. Rec., Houston, 
1948, 42, 675-678.—Habit patterns and tics are 
frequently associated with behavior disorders in 
children. The majority of the habit patterns and 
tics can be successfully treated by the pediatrician 
who should investigate the genesis and dynamics of 
these disorders largely from the standpoint of be- 
havior and the emotional needs of the growing child. 
3 cases are presented in which sibling rivalry and 
disharmony of the parents were causal factors.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5291. Heinild, Svend. (Children’s Hosp., Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.) Psychosomatic pediatrics. Acta 
paediatr., Stockh., 1949, Suppl. 77, 65-67.—Abstract. 

5292. Heymann, K. Kritische Phasen der Kind- 
heit. (Critical phases of childhood.) Psychol. 
Praxis, 1949, No. 8, 52 p.—A brief, clinically 
oriented discussion of child guidance stresses the 
need to relate behavior to developmental phases. 
Other topics are the significance of children’s draw- 
ings, adequate educational facilities, aptitude testing, 
personality traits expressed in vocations, disturb- 
ances of motivation, and the Rorschach technique.— 
R. Tyson. 

5293. Hofstein, Saul. (Jewish Community Serv- 
ices, Queens- Nassau, N. Y.) Interrelated processes 
in parent-child counseling. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1949, 26, 286-299.—Parent-child counseling as 

racticed in the JCSQN “consists of three distinct 
but interrelated processes of mother, father and 
child, each of which has its focus in the relationship of 
the one to the other two and all of which are depend- 


ent on the others for the achievement of the common 
goal, a change in the total parent-child relationship."’ 

ofstein describes the methods and techniques by 
which counseling is proferred in such a frame of 
reference. The use of time-structuring is basic to 
the process. This, plus the common purpose and 
common continuing focus are held to be instrumental 
in coordinating the program so that the family 
constellation is held intact and finishes their counsel- 
ing process simultaneously. Illustrative case ma- 
terial is included.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5294. Hulse, Wilfred C., & Lowinger, Louis. 
(Long Island Coll. Med., New York.) Psycho- 
therapy in general practice: mother and child. Amer. 
Practsut. & Dig. Treat., 1950, 1, 139-141.—The right 
of the child to choose his physician, the right of the 
child to privacy of examination, the right of the child 
to an opportunity to talk to the physician alone, the 
necessity for a relaxed condition in the child during 
the examination, the necessity for the physician to 
dispense with the notion that all children love their 
parents and that all parents love their children, and 
to look facts in the face, the need of bringing the 
father back into the family from his aloofness from 
intra-family action, are matters discussed. Psycho- 
therapy of the child must all too often be directed 
to the parents, particularly to the mother.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5295. Katzenstein, B. D’rakhim hadashot I’hi- 
tyaatsut psikhologit b’yahas liladim k’shei hahinukh. 
(New ways for psychological guidance of difficult 
children.) Urim, 1949/50, 7, 96-100.—After visiting 
children’s homes in communal country settlements 
and after observing some psycho-educational prob- 
lems, the author states: (1) The solution of behavior 
problems is not to be based on one exclusive psy- 
chological approach. (2) Therefore, to help the child, 
there is need of a manysided knowledge. (3) Con- 
flicts may appear even in a good environment. (4) 
To avoid difficulties we have to base our education 
on knowledge of the child’s development. A number 
of examples are given from the ‘‘common education” 
in Israel.—H. Ormian. 

5296. Knoepfmacher, Lia. (Jewish Bd. of Guard- 
tans, New York.) The length of treatment in a 
child guidance clinic. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 
26, 208-217.—Holding that, “the length of treat- 
ment will depend on an evaluation of all the factors 
involved, made as carefully as possible,’’ Knoepf- 
macher indicates that the length and type of treat- 
ment in a child guidance clinic depends upon (1) the 
strength and power of the disturbance of the mother; 
(2) how much of this disturbance is focussed in and 
projected on the mother-child relationship; and (3) 
the integration and functional status of the mother. 
Similar evaluations of the child are necessary to 
ascertain his requirements as to time and treatment. 
Two cases are cited.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5297. Mahler, Margaret S. (350 Central Park 
W., New York.) Remarks on psychoanalysis with 
psychotic children. Quart. J. Child Behavior, 1949, 
1, 18-21.—Common features which differentiate 
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psychotic from non-psychotic problem children 
include the intensity of anxiety, the type of regres- 
sion, incoherence of the ego structure, narcissistic 
appersonation, and instinct defusion. Routine child- 
analysis procedure, such as pointing out intrapsychic 
conflicts, requires modification with the psychotic 
child.— L. N. Mendes. 

5298. Novlianskia, V.A. O nochnom nederzhanii 
mochi u detei. (Concerning nocturnal enuresis 
among children.) Semia i Shkola, 1949, No. 2, 
(Feb.), 38.—Nocturnal enuresis may be a symptom 
of a serious disorder of the nervous system or it may 
be a result of a faulty development of the spine. In 
both instances medical care is required. Most cases 
of nocturnal enuresis are related to a general weak- 
ening of the organism as a residue of some infectious 
disease or serious operation. Psychic excitations, 
such as fright, are to be guarded against since they 
often cause enuresis in children. The attitude of the 
parents and other adults toward the enuretic child 
is of great significance. Acceptance, reassurance and 
an optimistic outlook in regard to this condition are 
most conducive to cure, whereas admonitions and 
ridicule have a deleterious effect—M. G. Nemets. 

5299. Olson, Elma. (Babies Hospital, New York.) 
Contribution of the psychiatric social worker to the 
pediatrician: the resident and the private practi- 
tioner. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 115-122.— 
The Babies Hospital of the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center has a program which integrates 
pediatrics and orthopsychology. One aspect of this 
is the fact that pediatric residents are rotated to the 
Pediatric Psychiatric Clinic for four months’ periods 
during which time they are free from all other 
responsibilities —R. E. Perl. 

5300. Plum, P. (U. Clinic, Rigshospitalet, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.) What is the attitude of pediatrics 
to psychological problems of childhood? Acta 
paediatr., Stockh., 1949, Suppl. 77, 63-64.—Abstract. 


5301. Reca, Telma. La inadaptaci6n escolar. 
(Pupil maladjustment.) Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
“El Atenea,” 1947. 214 p. $7.50 m/arg.—tThe first 
section consists of typical case histories of school age 
children referred to the “Centro de Psicologia y 
Psiquiatria Infantil” (guidance clinic) of Buenos 
Aires. These are analyzed in terms of causes, 
diagnosis, prescribed treatment, and outcome. The 
other section consists of a discussion of possible 
contributions of the school to children’s mental 
health. Emphasis is placed on the needs of the 
normal child. As the book is the outcome of a 
seminar course for teachers, some of the discussion 
centers about problems peculiar to Argentina, but 
most is applicable to children everywhere.—WM. 
Jeffre-Isch. 

5302. Robinson, J. Franklin. Current trends in 
child guidance clinics. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 
106—116.—The author briefly outlines the history of 
the child guidance clinic in this country and points 
out the present day concept of this important 
element of the mental hygiene program. The con- 
cept of working with parent and child as a unit is 
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basic to such clinics and the individual as well as the 
team relationship of the psychiatrist, psychologist 
and psychiatric social worker is discussed. The 
development of the resident-treatment program in 
contrast to the more commonly used out-patient 
procedures, the more recent emphasis on prevention 
and the dangers resulting from the use of inade- 
quately or improperly trained personnel brought 
into service by communities over-eager to use exist- 
ing funds available for child guidance units are 
pointed out as evidence of both the good and evil 
elements in the present day situation—WM. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

5303. Schmideberg, Melitta. (Adelphi Coll., Gar- 
den City, N. Y.) How to handle “difficult” parents. 
Quart. J. Child Behavior, 1949, 1, 96-103.—When it 
is not practicable to advise that both the neurotic 
parent and the neurotic child undergo analysis, the 
immediate situation can best be tackled by working 
compromises. Lasting improvements can often be 
achieved in the child by combining analysis of the 
mother with counsel on handling the child. If the 
child is analyzed, the mother’s attitude can be 
modified to some degree by advice, example, and a 
little psychotherapy.— L. N. Mendes. 


5304. Shapiro, Violet R. (Jewish Family Service, 
New York.) Factors in determining the focus of 
treatment in parent-child counseling. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1949, 26, 255-269.—The author presents 
a family case in which marital problems and parent- 
child relationship problems are present. The marital 
problems were dealt with first so that the parents 
could later turn their attention more effectively to 
their relationship with the child. Through the 
medium of this case Shapiro points out the value of 
solving or bringing about a resolution of the marital 
problem before taking on the parent-child relation- 
ship in order that parents be prepared to focus 
properly. When parents cannot bring themselves 
to deal with their own problems first, there is still a 
need to at least procure a brief orientation before 
beginning the resolution of their difficulties—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

5305. Vander Veer, A. H. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Psychopathology of physical illness and hospital 
residence. Quart. J. Child Behavior, 1949, 1, 55-71. 
—All who deal with the sick should know the various 
kinds of anxiety and of resulting defense mechanisms. 
To minimize anxiety some sympathetic, familiar 
adult should give the hospitalized child genuine 
interest, emotional contact, and the truth about the 
future. The hospital staff can properly handle 
regression and neurotic defense mechanisms only 
through some understanding of their meaning.— 
L. N. Mendes. 

5306. Wulf, M. Lama psikhyatria shel hayeled? 
(Why child psychiatry?) Higena ruhanit, 1949/50, 7, 
43—47.—Addressed to the meeting of the Society for 
child psychiatry and psychopathology in Jerusalem. 
Freud's discoveries contributed to the understanding 
of the child, his quarrels, phobias and neurosis. He 
showed that histeria or phobia can appear in the 
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BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 5307-5316 


first year of life. So we need a special psychiatry of 
the childhood apart from the general one. It is 
connected with psychology and psychopathology, 
pedagogics and social welfare, in all these cases both 
practical work and scientific theory.—H. Ormian. 


(See also abstracts 5134, 5142, 5155, 5381, 5402, 
5409) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5307. Berman, Isadora, & Shapiro, Solomon. 
(Jewish Voc. Serv., St. Paul, Minn.) Psychological 
problems met in counseling and placement of 
refugees. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 26, 277-285. 
—A report of the work of the St. Paul JVS in the 
area of psychological counseling on vocational prob- 
lems. Problems of adjustment and orientation of 
the refugee are discussed with particular emphasis 
upon the vocational preparation in the American 
milieu. The goal sought is independence and 
stability in vocation and socio-economic status.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5308. Ginzberg, Eli; Ginsburg, Sol W., Axelrad, 
Sidney, & Herma, John L. The problem of occupa- 
tional choice. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 
166-201.—This presentation is a preview by a team 
of economist, psychiatrist, sociologist and psychol- 
ogist of an investigation into the determinants of 
occupational choice. They see occupational choice 
as a dynamic process which evolves with age, and is 
strategically influenced by the family, school, voca- 
tional guidance center and culture at large. In the 
discussion H. Meltzer criticizes the study for not 
answering all the major problems of occupational 
choice on the American scene.—R. E. Perl. 


5309. Hooban, Homer L. (Idaho State Employ- 
ment. Service, Montpelier.) Mass testing but in- 
dividual counseling. Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1950, 
17(5), 26-28.—The General Aptitude Test Battery 
was given experimentally to 58 high school seniors 
to determine usefulness as a counseling tool. Results 
were evaluated informally. Then 62 students were 
tested in a group but were counseled individually. 
The effect of testing and counseling was summarized 
for three types of students, namely: students with no 
vocational goal prior to testing, undecided between 
two or more occupations, and definite vocational 
goal set up prior to testing.—C. P. Froehlich. 

5310. Jager, Harry A. (U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.) Vocational guidance and per- 
sonnel management. Personnel, 1950, 26, 324-329. 
—By a planned co-ordination of vocational guidance 
in the public schools with personnel programs in 
industry the readiness of the worker for co-operation 
with personnel policies can be effectively increased.— 
L. N. Mendes. 

5311. Kirk, Barbara A., & Michels, Marjorie E. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) A study of counselee 
reading of occupational materials. Occupations, 
1950, 28, 446-450.—Over a* two-year period ap- 
proximately one-third of 4455 clients served required 
specific information about occupations obtainable 


through reading. Of those who planned reading, 
69% actually read, and of these 82% read as 
originally planned, with another 12% reading more 
than planned.—G. S. Speer. 


5312. U. S., Veterans Administration. Review 
and summary of a study evaluating the Veterans 
Administration advisement and guidance program 
in New England. Vet. Adm. tech. Bull., 1949, TB 
7-10, 19 p.—1,150 questionnaire replies were 
received from a group of veterans who had been 
counseled, entered, and successfully completed a 
course of rehabilitation training. A second group of 
547 replies were from veterans who had been 
counseled and who had begun a course of rehabilita- 
tion training, but for various reasons, discontinued 
before completion of training. 84% of the first 
group, and 71% of the second group were satisfied 
with the counseling they had received. 72.5% of 
those who had completed rehabilitation training 
were in work which was the same or similar to the 
employment objective selected during counseling. 
Only 20% of the other group were so employed.— 
C. P. Froehlich. 


(See also abstracts 4965, 5539) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


5313. Arieti, Silvano. Primitive intellectual 
mechanisms in psychopathological conditions ; study 
of the archaic ego. Amer. J. Psychother., 1950, 4, 
4-15.—Intellectual processes in psychopathological 
states are described in terms of paleological think- 
ing which is a function of the archaic ego, and 
which manifests itself in varying degrees of intensity 
according to the mental status. If the paleologic 
laws, as listed and defined, are accepted, then the 
Freudian viewpoint that the ego differentiates from 
the id must be revised in the opposite sense.—C. B. 
Greene. 

5314. Burlingame, C.C. Psychiatry and medicine 
—one and inseparable. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1950, 18, 127-128.—Abstract. 


5315. Cameron, Norman. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Role concepts in behavior pathology. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 450-463.—Role concepts provide 
behavior pathology with a background of reciprocal 
social interaction which makes it unnecessary to 
build synthetic social constructs out of the fictitious 
activities of hypothetical, asocial, solitary indi- 
viduals. Social skills may be formulated on the 
same plane with mechanical skills; and the acquisi- 
tion or practice of both skills can be investigated by 
similar procedures. Behavior pathology is related 
to a paucity of social roles, to difficulties in shifting 
perspectives, and to inadequate social self-regulation 
through the acquired self-reactions. The use of 
social-role concepts is illustrated in relation to 
specific behavior disorders.—D. L. Glick. 


5316. Clark, R. S. Psychiatric screening in its 
relation to the Veterans Administration. Milit. 
Surg., 1949, 105, 473-475.—40% of all discharges 
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5317-5328 


from the Army for physical or mental disability in 
World War II were neuropsychiatric casualties. 
50% of the neuropsychiatric cases examined by the 
Veterans Administration revealed evidence of neu- 
rotic determinants which would have resulted in 
their rejection from the service. Proper screening 
would have been of value in reducing the cost to the 
government of treating such patients and in building 
a more efficient army.— M. Alpern. 


5317. Ferrio, Carlo. Sul concetto di “degenera- 
zione.”” (On the concept of ‘‘degeneration.””) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 10, 253-281.—The 
concept of ‘‘degeneration” is analyzed historically in 
its various acceptations, from Ambroise Paré (1517- 
1590) to J. Borel (1947). The author advises re- 
jection of the term “degeneration” even if applied 
exclusively to morbid heredity and suggests the use 
of the term “psycho-degeneration” to be applied to 
“constitutional-mental-morbid forms” as opposed to 
episodic forms called psychoses.—A. Manozil. 


5318. Halpern, L. (Hadassa & Hebrew U. Hosp., 
Jerusalem.) Tatspiyot neropsikhyatriyot b’milhem- 
met y’rushalayim. (Neuropsychiatric observations 
during the battle of Jerusalem.) Harefuah, 1949, 
36, 11-13.—Case studies of injuries of peripheral 
nerves corresponding to the considerable number of 
injured extremities are given, especially the sense of 
position in injured peripheral nerves. Two ob- 
servations are discussed: (1) In the course of the 
restitution of astereognosia the size of objects 
touched was overestimated by the affected hand, 
and its underestimation occurred on the beginning 
of a stereognostic disturbance. (2) There was earlier 
restitution of the later acquired Hebrew language 
(leaned at first by reading, namely optically) than of 
the mother tongue (acquired at first as a spoken 
language acoustically). During the siege a certain 
increase in affective psychoses was observed. Among 
military personnel psychiatric cases consisted mostly 
of states of anxiety, traumatic neuroses and hysterial 
reactions, especially among former inmates of 
concentration camps. English summary.—H. 
Ormian. 


5319. Harris, Thos. H. L’avenir de la psychiatrie 
navale. (The future of naval psychiatry.) Psyché, 
1950, 5, 221-229.—During World War II large losses 
of time in the Armed Forces were due to psychiatric 
disorders among the men. Future wars will increase 
in complexity and cause a very strong psychological 
tension among the Armed Forces as well as among 
the civilian population. A sound psychiatric pro- 
gram enlisting the aid of line officers and having 
staff status should be able to remedy the situation.— 


G. Besnard. 
5320. Hoch, Paul H. Experimentally produced 
abnormal mental states. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 


1950, 18, 154.—Abstract. 

5321. Janis, Irving L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Psychologic effects of electric convulsive 
treatments. (I. Post-treatment ammnesias.) J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 359-382.—About four 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


weeks after termination of electroshock treatments 
19 patients showed definite and consistent evidence 
of amnesias for memories of past experiences that 
had been recalled in the pre-treatment interview. 
Such failures of recall were negligible in the case of 
11 control patients. Follow up study of certain 
patients showed continuance of this retroactive 
amnesia as well as other temporary instances of re- 
call failure. These are related to personal factors.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

5322. Janis, Irving L. Psychologic effects of 
electric convulsive treatments. (II. Changes in 
word association reactions.) J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 111, 383-397.—A control group of 17 patients 
and 17 other patients were given a word association 
test before and after a 4 weeks series of electro- 
convulsive treatments administered to the latter 
only. There was no observable difference upon the 
frequency with which delayed associations occurred 
in the two groups. However, the ECT group did 
show a statistically reliable difference in certain 
types of deviant associations and in defective repro- 
ductions of the word association responses. The 
significance of these differences is discussed.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

5323. Jarvis, Jack R. (Alabama State Health 
Dept., Birmingham.) The problem of preventive 
psychiatry. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 123- 
124.—Abstract. 

5324. Kay, Frank A. (Medical Arts Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala.) Problems and pleasures con- 
nected with a psychiatric section of a general 
hospital. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 131-132. 
—Abstract. 

5325. McLaughlin, James T. (Staunton Clinic, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Normality and psychosomatic ill- 
ness. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 19-33.—Mc- 
Laughlin delineates and describes several difficulties 
in concretizing our concepts of normality. These 
difficulties are induced by such factors as, (1) ‘“‘the 
variation introduced by cultural and ethnic differ- 
ences; (2) “‘the complexity and number of the 
various factors comprising the human organism as a 
psychobiologic and sociobiologic unit;’’ (3) ‘‘the 
changeability of the child;” (4) the recognition of the 
fact that, “what is prevalent is not necessarily 
optimal.”” The author discusses psychosomatic 
illness in this frame and points out that psychological 
maturity or its lack appears to be the prime deter- 
minant in psychosomatic affections. The various 
characteristics of maturity and the part which each 
plays in the maintenance of psychosomatic health 
are described.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5326. Nagler, Benedict. (McGuire V. A. Hosp., 
Richmond, Va.) The art of the mentally ill. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 133-134.—Abstract. 

5327. Reaser, Edward F. (Huntington, (W. Va.) 
State Hosp.) Medical psychology in the mental 
hospital. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 115-116. 
—Abstract. 

5328. Reider, Norman. The concept of normality. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 43-51.—‘“Clinical 
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observations on the concept of normality reveal that 
to a certain segment of our population the term has 
meaning as an extension and a derivative of the 
concept of ‘good.’ In various ways acquaintance 
with it can be anxiety-provoking and anxiety- 
allaying. To some it constitutes a threat and 
accusation. Others more or less successfully use it 
in adopting counterphobic attitudes, in aiding 
reaction-formation, and in processes of identification. 
The ways in which it has become of value culturally 
and the manner in which it is multiply determined 
are illustrated by clinical examples. It is evident 
not only as a class phenomenon, but also as playing 
a role in many individuals of different psychiatric 
diagnostic categories. In the main, when it is used 
successfully against anxiety it is seen as an additional 
layer of intellectual defense.’ — N. H. Pronko. 


5329. Ryan, F. J. (Fitzsimmons General Hosp., 
Denver, Colo.) A neuropsychiatric reconditioning 
program in the peace time Army. Miulit. Surg., 1949, 
105, 149-153.—The role of the military social worker 
in the army, “total push’’ type of psychotherapy is 
discussed. The Reconditioning Program of the 
Army is described in some detail. It is believed that 
diagnoses have been more adequately and completely 
determined with this type of program and that the 
patients have returned to their units better condi- 
tioned for the realities of military life than they would 
be if the program were not operating. —M. Alpern. 


5330. Solomon, Harry C. (Harvard U. Med. 
Sch., Boston, Mass.) Newer developments in 
psychiatry. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 58.— 
Abstract. 


5331. Terhune, William B. (Silver Hill Founda- 
tion for the Treatment of the Psychoneuroses, New 
Canaan, Conn.) The integration of medicine and 
psychiatry. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 119- 
120.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 5084, 5276, 5547) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


5332. Murray. Evelyn. (U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.), & DiMichael, Salvatore G. 
Employment for the mentally retarded. Emplmt 
Secur. Rev., 1950, 17(5), 30-32.—Persons whose I Q’s 
range between 50 and 75 present special challenge 
to employment specialists. Common myths regard- 
ing the mentally retarded are summarized and 
reasons for their falseness briefly explored. From 
studies in New York City, Hartford, and St. Paul 
examples are drawn of satisfactory placement of 
these slow learners.—C. P. Froehlich. 


5333. Richards, B. W. (Middlesex Colony, Eng.) 
Congenital double athetosis, deaf-mutism and 
mental deficiency: a report of five cases. J. ment. 
Sct., 1950, 96, 280-284.—The occurrence of deaf 
mutism and athetosis as a result of birth injury is 
known. Five cases are here detailed to adduce 
clinical evidence for Rh factor incompatibility as 
giving rise to the syndrome.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5334. Rudolf, G. de M. (Hortham Colony, Eng.) 
Improvement in mental defectives in colonies. J. 
ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 272-275.—Of 540 defectives of 
all ages resident in a colony for at least one year, 
82.9% showed some improvement in work habits, 
conduct, or social age. For adult males, improve- 
ment was more likely in work habits and general 
behavior than in recreational behavior—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5335. Rudolf, G. de M. (Hortham Colony, Eng.) 
The treatment of mental defectives with aneurin for 
one year. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 265-271.—41 of 
the cases previously reported showed after a year 
improvement in 9, rise in social age in 16, but some 
mental deterioration in 16. Change in IQ was 
negligible—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstract 5362) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


5336. Bailey, M. K. (1106 Medical Arts Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.) Organic causes of sexual impotence. 
Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 125—126.—Abstract. 

5337. Bora, Lucius J. La psychanalyse dans un 
cas de sabotage. (Psychoanalysis in a case of 
sabotage.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 285-287.—A worker 
was referred to the psychoanalyst after having, 
without apparent reason ruined a very expensive 
piece of machinery. The man’s behavior was traced 
to the very severe authority of the worker’s father 
and his act of sabotage was a means of compensating 
for his mental anguish and feeling of uncertainty.— 
G. Besnard. 

5338. Caprio, F. S. Bisexual conflicts and in- 
somnia. J. clin. Psychopath., 1949, 4, 376-379.— 
Insomnia often represents a symptomatic expression 
of some underlying neurosis caused by unsolved 
mental conflicts. Therefore, insomnia should not be 
treated by sedatives but by psychotherapy with the 
view toward relieving the anxiety responsible for the 
sleeplessness. Oftentimes a still more toxic in- 
security lies underneath the anxiety, and only when 
these dynamics are made known to the patient and 
are properly treated will the sleeplessness as a 
symptom disappear.—G. A. Muench. 

5339. Conn, Jacob H. Brief psychotherapy of the 
sex offender. A report of a liason service between 
a court and a private psychiatrist. J. clin. Psycho- 
path, 1949, 4, 347-372.—During a period of ten 
years (1939-1949), 23 chronic sex offenders were 
referred by the Supreme Bench of Baltimore to the 
author for psychiatric treatment. The liason service 
between the court and the psychiatrist is described, 
and the success of the program is demonstrated by 
the results of the treatment which indicate that 19 
patients were effectively treated, 2 were unsuccess- 
fully treated, and 2 refused treatment. Several 
cases are presented in detail and samples of the 
actual treatment procedure are given.—G. 
Muench. 

5340. Erwin, W. G., & LaFleur, Jeanette. 
( Northwestern State Coll. Louisiana, Natchitoches.) 
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A pedigree of migraine. Proc. La Acad. Sci., 1949, 
12, 23-26.—A pedigree of migraine in humans is 
reported consisting of 49 individuals, which supports 
previous reports that migraine is inherited as a 
simple dominant. It also supports previous findings 
that affected individuals tend to marry affected 
individuals.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


5341. Fodor, Nandor. Varieties of nostalgia. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 25-38.—The view that 
the victim of nostalgia is a mentally regressive 
compulsion neurotic is not sufficiently penetrating. 
Frustration and a desire to escape from reality but 
chiefly the unconscious influence of intra-uterine 
emotions including unconscious resentment at being 
born and the unconscious desire to return to the 
womb, are clearly discernible behind the nostalgia 
syndrome.—D. Prager. 

5342. Glad, Donald D. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) 
Alcoholism; a clinical and cultural integration. J. 
Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sct., 1949, 4(1), 54.—Abstract. 


5343. Hall, Robert A. Obsessive-compulsive 
features in a case of chronic alcoholism. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1950, 37, 73-78.—A 33 yr. old alcoholic 
soldier's nuclear problem is a totally unresolved 
oedipus complex. Taking alcohol is oral sadistic 
incorporation and destruction of the bad mother as 
well as incestual incorporative union with the good 
mother. This case seemed to progress periodically 
to compulsion neurosis as a spontaneous attempt at 
“cure” of alcoholism. This suggests the compulsive, 
ritualistic adherence of ‘‘cured’’ members of Alco- 
holics Anonymous to their 12 principles.—D. Prager. 


5344. Kelley, Douglas M. Note on the symbol 
interpretation of the word crap in coprophilia. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 71-72.—The same word 
“crap” denoting “feces,” ‘“‘money,” ‘‘crops” (earth 
products), or a monetary dice game (rapid dropping 
and exchange of money), is a true copro-symbol.—D. 
Prager. 

5345. McCarthy, Raymond G. ( Yale Plan Clinic, 
New Haven, Conn.) Group therapy in alcoholism; 
transcriptions of a series of sessions recorded in an 
outpatient clinic. IV. Fifth session. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1950, 11, 119-140.—This session followed a 
public lecture by Laurance Kubie and some of the 
emphases resulted from the group’s reactions.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5346. Manson, Morse P. (Birmingham VA 
Hosp., Van Nuys, Calif.) Educational character- 
istics of alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 
11, 31-50.—99 male and 51 female alcoholics were 
compared with 165 non-alcoholics. Despite only a 
small difference in vocabulary size, there were great 
differences in educational attainment, the alcoholics 
tending to leave school earlier than the non-alco- 
holics of the same socio-economic level, age, and 
sex——-two years earlier on the average. The alco- 
holics also completed fewer grades—3 less grades for 
the males and 3.5 for the females. The alcoholics 
felt more frustration in school, showed more truancy. 
Mental-hygiene work at all educational levels is 


suggested as a part of alcohol prevention programs.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5347. Mueller, Edward E. (Vet. Home & Hosp., 
Rocky Hill, Conn.) Psychotherapeutic factors in- 
volved in initial interviewing of alcoholic patients. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 11, 97-106.— Manage- 
ment of the initial interview by the social worker is 
discussed in its possible psychotherapeutic or 
psychonoxious implications. Therapy begins with 
the first contact.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5348. National Film Board of Canada. (1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York.) Over-de- 
pendency. 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 1160 feet, 32 minutes; 1949. Available 
through National Film Board of Canada and other 
distributors. $75.00.—A case study of a young man 
afraid to face his job and dependent for his feeling of 
security upon the solicitations of others. Diffuse 
hypochondriasis gains attention, especially from his 
wife and from his mother. Eventual consultation 
with a physician discloses the psychogenic nature of 
his symptoms. The film then follows the course of 
developing insight, tracing the genesis of the patient's 
condition during an over-protected childhood. With 
the aid of the physician, the patient ultimately 
achieves a mature self-confidence——Kendon R. 
Smith. 

5349. Newell, Nancy. Alcoholism and the father- 
image. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 11, 92-96.— 
3 cases of boys, ages 9 to 10, are reviewed to illustrate 
how an alcoholic father affects the emotional 
security and stability of the young boy.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5350. Scarff, John E. Unilateral prefrontal 
lobotomy for the relief of intractable pain and 
termination of narcotic addiction. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 111, 254—257.—Abstract and discussion. 


5351. Segard, Christian P. Male sexual relation- 
ships: deviations from the normal. Postgrad. Med., 
1950, 7, 36-39.—The position taken here is that 
many socalled deviations from a normal sex relation- 
ship are normal detours when socalled normal sex 
outlets are blocked, individuals whose sex impulses 
are frustrated and detoured should not be regarded 
as sex perverts or sexual psychopaths. Many so- 
called abnormal sex perversions can be eliminated by 
recreational activities and by sex education.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5352. Seliger, Robert V. (Neuropsychiatric In- 
stitute of Baltimore, Md.) The alcoholic of today. 
Sth Med. Surg., 1948, 110, 233-235.—The personality 
and treatment of the alcoholic are described. An 
alcoholic is a sick man but his addiction to alcohol 
is itself a symptom rather than a disease. Factors 
important in diagnosis and treatment are discussed. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


5353. Seliger, Robert V. (The Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, Baltimore, Md.) The alcoholic of today— 
a sick person. Postgrad. Med., 1950, 7, 114-116.— 
The alcoholic of today is a mentally sick person in 
whom are lacking 4 ego characteristics: (1) in- 
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dependence (self-government); (2) freedom (to 
think and act at a mature level); (3) power (to 
manage situations and take responsibilities); (4) 
prestige (assurance and feelings of adequacy). 35 
guidance principles are furnished by the author for 
use in the reeducation of the alcoholic—F. C. 
Sumner. 


5354. Shoenfield, Allen. The sex criminal. De- 
troit, Mich.: Detroit News, 1950. 68 p.—This 
pamphlet is a reprint of 16 articles appearing in the 
Detroit News, Nov. 20—Dec. 5, 1949, devoted to the 
problem of deviate sexual behavior. Contents in- 
clude: Unreliable statistics, the elusive sexual psycho- 
path, how the state treats the psychopath, popular 
misconceptions, the pattern of sex behavior, and the 
adult sex behavior. The author’s thesis is that the 
subject of sex is a community problem and should 
be discussed. His findings indicate that there is a 
gross divergence of opinion among the experts in 
terms of definitions and suggestions in this area, and 
that adequate knowledge does not exist of many 
facets of the problem.—R. J. Corsint. 


5355. Stekel, Wilhelm. Auto-erotism: a psy- 
chiatric study of onanism and neurosis. New York: 
Liveright, 1950. vii, 289 p. $4.00.—The general 
topic is covered from the following approaches: the 
social function of onanism; masturbation as a 
defense against neurosis; other perversions (cryptic 
masturbation) as substitutes for onanism; psycho- 
genesis of guilty conscience; the effects of religion on 
masturbation and the relationship between mas- 
turbation and other conduct, which is treated in a 
final chapter, ‘General considerations.”— N. 
Pronko. 

5356. Washburne, Annette C. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Nicotinic acid in the treatment of 
certain depressed states: a preliminary report. Ann. 
intern. Med., 1950, 32, 261-269.—15 patients, all 
University of Wisconsin students exhibiting various 
forms of depression, were administered nicotinic acid 
as a pharmacological adjunct to psychotherapy. In 
none of the cases was there demonstrated underlying 
psychopathology of serious nature. The preliminary 
results revealed both subjective and objective im- 
provement following the use of nicotinic acid in 
conjunction with psychotherapy. A sense of well- 
being and improvement of affect was noted by the 
patient a few hours after the administration of 
nicotinic acid. The uniformity of the results suggests 
the desirability of subjecting the procedure to 
further study.—J. L. Yager. 


5357. Wexberg, Leopold E. A critique of physio- 
pathological theories of the etiology of alcoholism. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 11, 113-118.—The 
theories of J. J. Smith (see 24: 1965) and R. J. 
Williams (see 21: 2688) are unsubstantiated on 
several grounds: a metabolic individuality predispos- 
ing to alcoholism is not proved, a differential hair 
distribution is only assumed, an essential craving is 
only an analogy because alcohol, unlike salt after 
adrenalectomy or calcium after parathyroidectomy, 
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is not the same sort of essential normal substance of 
the human body.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5358. Wexberg, L. E. (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Washington, D. C.) Insomnia as related to anxiety 
and ambition. J. clin. Psychopath., 1949, 4, 373- 
375.—Insomnia must be regarded as a typical 
psychosomatic syndrome in which the adrenergic 
stimulation is likely to be related to the emotional 
conditions of fear and rage which preclude sleep. 
While it is generally true that insomnia expresses 
anxiety, the meaning of insomnia varies from case to 
case and frequently is subservient to various aims of 
which the patient is unaware. Two case histories 
illustrate the role of insomnia in tension states which 
tend to represent exaggerated ambition or anxiety.— 
G. A. Muench. 

5359. Williams, Phyllis, & Straus, Robert. ( Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Drinking patterns of 
Italians in New Haven: utilization of the personal 
diary as a research technique. I. Introduction and 
diaries 1 and 2. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 11, 
51-91.—5 men and 5 women, first or second genera- 
tion Italians in this country, kept diaries concerning 
consumption of alcoholic beverages and the social 
occasion for a year. Detailed reports from 2 of the 
women’s diaries are given in this paper to illustrate 
differences in acculturation and influence on drinking 
habits.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstract 5162) 


SpEECH DISORDERS 


5360. Bevan-Brown, M. Stammering and its 
psycho-pathology. Christchurch Psychol. Soc. J., 
1949, No. 1, 5-8.—Stammering is explained as the 
result of the inter-relationship of (1) the paralyzing 
influence of fear and guilt; (2) the emerging of the 
primary nutrition function of the organs masking the 
secondary communication functions. Speech may 
not be impeded if the emotions of fear and guilt do 
not enter into the personal relationships. Treatment 
of the stammerer is discussed. Of paramount im- 
portance is the personality of the therapist and her 
ability to be understanding and instill confidence 
and trust in the patient. Treatment should attack 
the disease rather than the symptom, stammering. 
“The only real solution lies in prophylaxis . . . by 
education of the parents . . . and especially mothers 
in the art of satisfactory breast-feeding.”—J. Cowen. 

5361. Duncan, Melba Hurd. (Brooklyn Coll., 
N. Y.) Home adjustment of stutterers versus non- 
stutterers. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 
255-259.—62 stutterers, of which 49 were men and 
13 women, were compared to a normal control 
group on the Bell Adjustment Inventory which 
contains 35 questions relative to home adjustment. 
Results of chi square analysis show a reasonable 
difference. Some questions differentiated stutterers 
from non-stutterers. Parents did not understand the 
stutterer. Parents lacked real affection. Parents 
underestimated the maturity of the stutterer. 
Stutterers desired to run away from home and there 
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was a feeling of disappointment in the parents.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

5362. Gens, George W. (Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J.) Speech retardation in the normal and 
subnormal child. Train. Sch. Bull., 1950, 47, 32- 
36.—One-tenth of school children and three-fourths 
of mentally deficient children have speech disorders. 
Delayed speech may be attributable to lack of 
motivation to speak, organic damage, mental 
deficiency, aphasia.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5363. Jackson, Chevalier. Psychosomatic aphonia 
and ephemeral adductor paralysis. Laryngoscope, 
St Louis, 1949, 59, 1287-1298.—The etiology, 
pathology, symptoms, and treatment of aphonia 
(loss of voice) due to psychic trauma are considered 
and illustrative case histories presented—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

5364. Mullendore, James M. (U. Virginia, 
Charlottesville.) The role of surveys and diagnostic 
clinics in a state program of speech correction. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 234—-239.— 
Speech disorder surveys give general information to 
the public and to the profession concerning distribu- 
tion of disorders and are valuable in pioneering 
stages of developing speech clinic procedures. 
Methods for such surveys are discussed —M. F. 
Palmer. 

5365. Sayler, Helen K. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) The effect of maturation upon defective 
articulation in grades seven through twelve. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 202—207.—1,998 
pupils in grades 7 through 12 in six cities and towns 
in Idaho were tested for speech disorders, none of 
them having had speech correction or specific speech 
training in the schools. A typewritten list of 56 
sentences of third grade level or less was read by 
each child tested in a room before other pupils. 
Improvement in sound errors as a result of matura- 
tion was found to be less in the intermediate than in 
the primary grades. There was a slight decrease in 
the mean number of articulatory errors. There was 
no significant difference in the average number of 
errors made by boys and by girls with articulatory 
defects, although there were slightly more boys than 
girls who made errors in all grades except 12.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5366. Schuell, Hildred. (Minneapolis VA Hosp., 
Minn.) Working with parents of stuttering children. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 251-254.— 
The author points out the importance of working 
with the parents of stuttering children as well as 
with the child himself. At least three interviews are 
suggestea and their purpose described. The parents 
are to be guided in their methods of dealing with the 
stuttering child—M. F. Palmer. 


5367. Twichell, Doris Yoakam. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles.) Teaching speech improve- 
ment in Japan. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 
14, 196-201.—The author observed Japanese and 
English speech in Japanese people for 18 months. 
Speech correction in Japan is an unknown entity, 
but the limited observations of the author showed 
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that speech disorders exist in Japan similar to those 
in America. The same articulatory units which are 
difficult for American children to master in the 
development processes of speech are found to be 
difficult for Japanese students of American speech. 
The Japanese contacted by the author in this 18 
months were enthusiastic workers.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also abstracts 5121, 5415, 5444) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


5368. Galway, Edward Joseph. A measurement 
of the effectiveness of a reformatory program. In 
Ohio State University, Abstracts of doctoral disserta- 
tions . . . 1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 57, 
61-68.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

5369. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) The community and the ag- 
gressive child: the aggressive-destructive impulses 
in the sex offender. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 
44—63.—Gardner indicates that, ‘“‘sexual abnormal- 
ities or delinquencies or offenses—adult as well as 
juvenile—are instructive expressions that were per- 
fectly normal and to be expected in the earlier stages 
of the individual's development; but continuing or re- 
emerging at a later date, when society has decreed 
that they should have long since been successfully 
modified or repressed, they constitute delinquency 
and are so labeled by us.”’ Especial attention is paid 
to the aggressive-destructive sex delinquent, the 
sex-killer. Emphasis is placed upon “the all-con- 
suming importance of aggression and destruction in 
the play and fantasy of the seven-eight-nine or ten 
year old.”” The continuance of these traits are looked 
upon as a developmental fault in the maturation of 
sexual instincts. (See 24: 4189).—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5370. Schuessler, Karl F. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.), & Cressey, Donald F. Personality character- 
istics of criminals. Amer. J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 476- 
484.— During the last 25 years objective personality 
tests have been widely used to investigate differences 
between criminals and noncriminals. Of 113 such 
comparisons, 42% showed differences in favor of the 
noncriminals, while the remainder were indetermin- 
ate. The doubtful validity of many of the obtained 
differences, as well as the lack of consistency in the 
combined results, makes it impossible to conclude 
from these data that criminality and personality 
elements are associated.—D. L. Glick. 


(See also abstracts 5544, 5546) 


PsYCHOSES 


5371. Altschule, Mark D. (McLean Hosp., 
Waverley, Mass.) Physiologic observations in 
mental disease. Bull. New Engl. med. Cent., 1949, 
11, 229-234.—The biochemical anomalies noted in 
psychotic patients are reviewed—particularly, in- 
creased sugar-active hormone and decreased electro- 
lyte-regulating hormone.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5372. Arieti, Silvano. (10 E. 76th St., New York.) 
Autistic thought: its formal mechanisms and its 
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relationship to schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 111, 288-303.—Autistic thought which also 
appears in non-schizophrenics, is founded upon a 
non-Aristotelian logic, labelled by the author as 
paleologic. Essentially, ‘‘whereas the normal person 
accepts identity only upon the basis of identical 
subjects, the person who thinks autistically accepts 
identity based upon identical predicates.” The 
great bizareness of schizophrenic thinking is due to 
the patient’s availability of a large number of 
predicates. Choice of predicates is often determined 
by emotion. Case illustrations are employed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

5373. Brew, Mary F., & Seidenberg, Robert. 
Psychotic reactions associated with pregnancy and 
childbirth. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 408-423.— 
“One hundred and three cases of psychotic reactions 
associated with pregnancy and parturition have been 
investigated. Marked contrasts with previous 
studies were found in aspects of incidence, pre- 
dilection, psychopathology and treatment.”— N. H. 
Pronko. 

5374. Burling, Temple. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The vocational rehabilitation of the mentally 
handicapped. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 
202-—207.—Rehabilitation demands integration; first, 
that all those dealing with him see the patient’s life 
as a whole, and second, that all in some way become 
integrated into a team, with enough contact that 
each will know what the other is doing. Recently, 
in several state hospitals, the experiment has been 
begun of having a counselor for the rehabilitation 
office assigned full-time to work with hospital 
patients. And the hospital itself must become more 
fully a part of the community. Staff members must 
be reoriented to consider the vocational and social 
goals of their patients. If the rehabilitation needs of 
mental patients are to be adequately met the hospital 
and other agencies in the community must work 
coe more closely and continuously.—R. E. 

erl. 

5375. Ferraro, A., Roizin, L., Carone, P. ( New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, N. Y.), & Stein, 
N. E. A new method of treatment of affective 
psychoses and psychoses with depressive features. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 271-287.—40 psy- 
chotics showing depressive features were treated 
with intravenous injections of ether in saline and 
glucose solutions. 20 cases were discharged and 11 
were benefitted. Comparison is made with results 
secured by electroshock and histamine therapy and 
clinical observations of the course of treatment are 
reported.— N. H. Pronko. 

5376. Finley, Cecile Bolton. (Hollins Coll., Va.), 
& Wilson, David C. The relation of the family to 
manic depressive psychosis. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1950, 18, 129-130.—Abstract. 

5377. Frank, Jan. Some aspects of lobotomy 

efrontal leucotomy) under psychoanalytic scru- 

Psychiatry, 1950, 13, 35-42.—‘'The emotional 
asymbolia caused by lobotomy drains away a psychic 
dimension. The forebrain, so far as gross functional 
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representation goes, is an important instrument for 
the integrity of the preconscious system. Lobotomy, 
by the subsequent defensive hypercathexis and con- 
striction of the egoboundary, enables the psychic 
apparatus in some cases to ward off the flooding by 
id derivatives. Schizophrenics who after the 
operation have nobody to accept them cannot make 
an adjustment outside a hospital.’"— N. H. Pronko. 

5378. Heath, Robert G., & Rucker, Norman H. 
(Tulane University, New Orleans, La.) Some re- 
marks concerning the paranoid development. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 137-138.—Abstract. 

5379. Hoagland, Hudson, & Pincus, Gregory. 
The nature of the adrenal stress response failure in 
schizophrenic man. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 
434-439.—Abstract and discussion. 

5380. Jarvie, Hugh F. (Cheadle Royal Reg. Hosp., 
Eng.) On atypicality and the depressive state. 
J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 208-225.—16 atypical cases 
of a consecutive series of 130, 65 being manic- 
depressive and 65 involutional, are studied for 
hereditary and symptomatological features. The 
more atypical features arise mainly in poorly 
integrated or eccentric personalities who break down 
early in life (before CA 45) and tend to be somewhat 
less hereditarily predisposed—W. L. Wilkins. 


5381. Kinross-Wright, Vernon. (Charlotte (N. 
C.) Mental Hygiene Clinic.) The diagnosis of a 
schizophrenia in early childhood. Dig. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1950, 18, 121-122.—Abstract. 

5382. Klein, R. (Bristol Ment. Hosp., Bristol, 
Eng.) Clinical and biochemical investigations in a 
manic-depressive with short cycles. J. ment. Sci., 
1950, 96, 293-297.—Retention of salt and water in 
the depression as compared with the manic phase 
for a 44-year old patient, with tendency to prolonged 
sleep in the depression and sleeplessness during 
mania is explained as a disturbance of a regulatory 
diencephalic mechanism.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5383. McGrath, Desmond. (Crichton Royal, 
Dumfries, Scotland.) Spontaneous hypoglycaemia 
and diabetes mellitus associated with the insulin 
coma therapy of schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 
96, 285-292.—Two cases are reported of this rare 
combination; in the second it is assumed that the 
patient was genetically predisposed to diabetes.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5384. Monro, A. B. (Carlton Hayes Hosp., Nar- 
brough, Leicester, Eng.) Electro-narcosis in the 
treatment of schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 
254-264.—Survey of treatment results of 152 cases, 
including 105 schizophrenics, suggests electro-nar- 


’ cosis as a safe alternative to insulin.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5385. Nelson, Paul A., & Erickson, Donald J. 
(U. S. Veterans Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Hydro- 
therapy for psychiatric patients. Med. Clin. N. 
Amer., 1949, 33, 1121-1130.—The history of hydro- 
therapy in medicine prefaces a description of three 
types of hydrotherapy in use today with psychiatric 
patients: stimulative hydrotherapy; sedative hydro- 
therapy; therapeutic swimming. Therapeutic swim- 
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ming is recognized as the most effective of the three 
types and is indicated in the treatment of young 
patients who regard it as a recreational activity. 
It is recommended that all psychiatric hospitals be 
equipped to provide a program of therapeutic 
swimming for the physical sedation of hyperactive 
and assaultive patients. 22 references.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5386. Parker, Cyril Stansfield (Whittingham Men- 
tal Hosp., Eng.), & Wrigley, Fred. Synthetic canna- 
bis preparations in psychiatry. (I) Synhexyl. J. 
ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 276-279.—Controlled study of 
57 cases of melancholia and neurotic depression 
showed results equally good for those who took the 
drug and those who took a placebo.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5387. Petrantoni, Salvatore. Contributo clinico 
allo studio delle psicosi gemellari. (Clinical contri- 
bution to the study of psychosis in twins.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 10, 328-336.—Two 
cases of psychosis in twins are presented in detail. 
The author emphasizes the difficulty of identifying 
the twins as identical or fraternal and, also, the fact 
that even in non-identical twins same psycho- 
pathological syndrome can be observed independ- 
ently of any psychological contact.—A. Manoil. 


5388. Pool, J. Lawrence, & Heath, Robert G. 
Topectomy: (gyrectomy of fractional ablation of 
prefrontal cortex) for the treatment of mental illness. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 246-254.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

5389. Shattock, F. Mackenzie. The somatic 
manifestations of schizophrenia. A clinical study of 
their significance. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 32-142.— 
Experimental observations of cutaneous vascular 
disturbances of schizophrenic patients were sys- 
matically made on 300 men and 400 women. Clinical 
study of smaller numbers of S’s for various cyanotic, 
vascular, and thermal aspects of the derangement 
are reported in connection with a comprehensive 
review of the literature on peripheral, glandular, 
central nervous system, and psychological functions 
in the disease. 293-item bibliography.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5390. Simon, W. (V. A. Hosp., Minneapolis, 
Minn.) Schizophrenia; fundamental concepts of 
eight noted psychiatrists. Milit. Surg., 1949, 105, 
375-—381.—A brief statement of the basic view point 
of Krapelin, Bleuler, Adolf Meyer, Sigmund Freud, 
Jung, Kasanin, Kallmann, and Abraham Myerson 
on the etiology of schizophrenia is presented.— M. 
Alpern. 


5391. Whitehorn, John C. (Johns Hopkins 
Hosp., Baltimore 5, Md.) Psychodynamic considera- 
tions in the treatment of psychotic patients. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 18, 113-114.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 5566) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


5392. Auerbach, J. G. Psychological observa- 
tions on “doodling” in neurotics. J. nerv. ment. 
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Dis., 1950, 111, 304-332.—Doodlings by patients on 
the couch were collected during analysis and 
associations given spontaneously to them were 
collected at the end of the hour. Who doodles, when 
will he start or stop, and characteristic changes in 
drawing during analysis are discussed from a static 
and a dynamic point of view.— N. H. Pronko. 

5393. Berlin, Irving N. Guilt as an etiologic 
factor in war neuroses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 
111, 239-245.—"‘A brief discussion of the prevailing 
divergence of thought on the nature of war neuroses 
is presented. The etiologic role of guilt resulting 
from the death of a comrade in war neuroses is 
indicated and 4 cases are presented to illustrate the 
mechanisms of guilt arising from unconscious 
hostility, death wish and latent homosexual attach- 
ments. The essential similarity between the 
psychopathology of war neuroses and neurotic re- 
actions in civil life is stressed.”— N. H. Pronko. 

5394. Cohen, Mandel E. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Neurocirculatory asthenia (anxiety 
neurosis, neurasthenia, effort syndrome, cardiac 
neurosis). Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1949, 33, 1343- 
1364.—The literature on neurocirculatory asthenia 
is reviewed under the following captions: historical 
aspects; clinical description; differential diagnosis; 
cause and pathology; experimental facts; manage- 
ment and treatment. 57 references.— F. C. Sumner. 

5395. Hoffmann, Richard H. (Beth David Hosp., 
New York), & Abrahamson, Emanuel M. Hyper- 
insulinism—a factor in the neuroses. Amer. J. 
digestive Dis., 1949, 16, 242-247.—The fact that 
diabetic patients are very phlegmatic people has led 
the authors to study 220 “neurotic” patients in 
whom the primary complaint was a mental depres- 
sion or an anxiety state. Results point to a subjacent 
hyperinsulinism, together with a calcium deficiency 
in the neurotic patients, 13 of the cases being re- 
ported in the article— F. C. Sumner. 

5396. Kalmus, E. Al neroza milhamtit. (War 
neurosis.) Harefuah, 1949, 36, 43-45.—Neurological 
experiences in World War I (in Germany), II (in 
Palestine) and in the War of Independence of Israel 
(in 1948) are compared. In the first instance there 
had been all the known sorts of hysterical reactions 
of war neurotics. Majority of these persons were 
either slightly wounded or not at all. In the second 
instance there was only one case of a war neurosis 
among 190 soldiers. The reasons of the difference 
are of external character: The enrollment for military 
service in Palestine during the World War II was 
voluntary only, and service at the front was rare. 
In the third instance there was again an increase 
of the number of war neurotics. English summary. 
—H. Ormian. 

5397. Miles, Henry H. W., & Cobb, Stanley. 
(Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston.) Hyper- 
thyroidism or anxiety neurosis? Amer. Practit., 
1949, 4, 86-91.—A case is reported in which the 
question was the differential diagnosis between 
anxiety neurosis and hyperthyroidism. The low 
B. M. R. and the normal level of blood iodine 
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definitely ruled out hyperthyroidism. The interview 
material is presented to illustrate certain aspects of 
the dynamic structure of the patient’s neurosis. 
The interview material taken in conjunction with 
dreams and the Rorschach findings showed the 
patient’s fear of punishment in connection with 
forbidden sexual or aggressive acts. This type of 
conflict is typical of what is loosely termed ‘“‘cas- 
tration anxiety.’’ Therapy was a failure in the case. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

5398. Rees, Linford. Body size, personality, and 
neurosis. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 168-180.—One 
thousand neurotic soldiers were divided as to body 
size with microsomatics being one S.D. below and 
macrosomatics one S.D. above mean body size. 
Microsomatics were poorer on intelligence tests and 
of inadequate personality makeup, being more 
likely to be anxious and hypochondriacal, and un- 
likely to overcompensate for their smaller size. 
There is considerable predisposition to neurosis in 
all groups. Psychological correlates of body size 
differ from those associated with body type such as 
eurymorph or leptomorph.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5399. Yost, Orin R. Use of electric shock in the 
treatment of neuroses. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1950, 18, 142.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 5386, 5571) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


5400. Bayles, Spencer. (U. Colorado Sch. Med., 
Denver.) Psychiatric contributions to the treatment 
of obesity. Amer. J. med. Sci., 1950, 219, 104—-107.— 
The vast majority of obese patients in whom no 
metabolic disorder can be demonstrated take in more 
food than is necessary for metabolism by reason 
of the fact that they have no other sources of 
pleasure, are bored, have no other form of social 
acceptance, find in it relief from a feeling of tension, 
and because food symbolizes to them the love and 
affection they desire. Food ingested to satisfy 
these non-metabolic needs will inevitably be de- 
posited as adipose tissue. To remove the adipose 
tissue in these patients it is necessary to reduce or 
to find more appropriate satisfactions of these non- 
metabolic needs for foods.— F. C. Sumner. 


5401. Butler, Stuyvesant, & Hall, F. R. (U. 
Illinois Coll. Med., Chicago.) The diagnosis and 
treatment of headache. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1949, 
33, 1439-1454.—A working classification of head- 
aches (vascular, psychic, intracranial, extracranial, 
toxic) with a discussion of the clinical diagnostic 
features of each is presented. Recognition of the 
cause is necessary for proper treatment.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5402. Carpentieri, Joseph, & Jensen, Reynold A. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Psychomatic medi- 
cine and pediatrics. Quart. J. Child Behavior, 1949, 
1, 72-85.—Case histories of 6 patients illustrate 
the relative importance of psychic factors in the 
complaints of children. Severe tension, generally 
resulting in adverse feelings, is an indication that the 
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basic psychic needs of the child are inadequately 
met. The orientation of the physician, particularly 
his willingness to study and evaluate the individual 
emotional factors that affect each patient, is of the 
greatest importance.—L. N. Mendes. 


5403. Gunnarson, Siv. (Kronprinsessan Lovisa's 
Children’s Hosp., Stockholm, Sweden.) Infantile 
asthma as a psychosomatic disease. Acta paediatr., 
Stockh., 1949, Suppl. 77, 68-74.—Abstract and 
discussion. 


5404. Kaldegg, Ann, & O'Neill, Desmond. 
(Guy's Hosp., London, Eng.) Rorschach pattern in 
duodenal ulcer. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 190-198.— 
20 consecutive chronic cases, mean age 42, showed 
on the Rorschach anxiety, emotional lability, and 
immaturity, although no specific personality type 
was found. The 20 records are summarized.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5405. Ludwig, Alfred O. Emotional factors in 
tuberculosis. Publ. Hith Rep., 1948, 63, 883.— 
Discusses emotional factors in etiology and prognosis 
of tuberculosis. Suggests methods for handling of 
emotional aspects of tubercular patients. Concludes, 
“Ideally again, one would welcome the incorporation 
into the body of medicine of a basic core of knowledge 
and understanding not only of psychology and 
personality of the sick, but also of the normal 
person.” —C. P. Froehlich. 


5406. O’Neill, Desmond. (Guy's Hosp., London, 
Eng.) A psychiatric view of gynaecology and 
obstetrics. Post Grad. med. J., 1950, 26, 64-70.— 
The role of fear, emotional shock, desire to remain a 
child, hostility toward men or toward husband, and 
of sympathetic identification with the mother who 
suffered of some gynaecological disorder is seen in 
the production of many gynaecological disorders. 
Pertinent psychosomatic literature is reviewed.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


5407. Patient, W. F., & Jewett, E. L. (Orlando 
Air Force Base, Fla.) Postoperative psychogenic 
tetany; a case report. Milit. Surg., 1949, 105, 128- 
130.—An eighteen year old male developed psycho- 
genic tetanic attacks following surgery for internal 
derangement of the right knee joint. The tetanic 
attacks were attributable to alkalosis following 
hyperpnea due to apprehension associated with fear 
of death. Treatment by rebreathing of CO, and 
relief of apprehension was successful. Possible 
implications of the above findings on death from 
drowning are discussed. A badly frightened person 
in the water probably hyperventilates with resultant 
cramps from the tetany.—M. Alpern. 


5408. Plass, J. P. (Manchester Road, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) Psychology and psychopathology: 
their place in the treatment of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. Milit. Surg., 1949, 105, 396-399.—Some 
psychological problems of patients with pulmonary 
tuberculosis are discussed briefly. Psychotherapy 
should be of the following types: supportive, mani- 
pulative, release of malignant tensions and ex- 


planatory, Each of these is described.—M. Alpern. 
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5409. Sperling, Melitta. (Jewish Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Problems in analysis of children with 
psychosomatic disorders. Quart. J. Child Behavior, 
1949, 1, 12-17.—Tendency of the mother to regard 
a psychomatic condition as primarily physical 
actually expresses the unconscious death wish. In 
many cases diet is made the focus of tyranny over 
the child. Elements that increase the severity of 
the physical symptoms are: the child’s anxiety lest 
he be sent away from home; the need of the child 
to test the mother’s love; anxiety, in an over- 
compensated form, of the mother—L. N. Mendes. 

5410. Wittkower, E. (Tavistock Clinic, London), 
& MacKenna, R. M. B. Psychological aspects of 
seborrhoeic dermatitis. Brit. J. Derm. Syph., 1947, 
59, 281-293.—Among personality traits found in 
two-thirds of an unselected sample of 100 sebor- 
rhoeic patients were: (1) difficulties in social con- 
tacts; (2) compulsive urge to work; (3) perfection- 
istic trends; (4) feelings of inferiority and of in- 
adequacy; (5) doubtfulness of self; (6) unconscious 
anticipation; (7) ambivalence. It is difficult to 
determine in how far these personality traits are a 
repercussion of the skin disorder or vice versa. Only 
two-thirds of the patients studied conformed to the 
personality type. A control group of 50 war 
wounded with the personality traits in question had 
not developed seborrhoeic dermatitis—F. C. 
Sumner. 


(See also abstract 5325) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


5411. Alexander, Leo. The element of psycho- 
therapy in the treatment of organic neurologic 
disorders. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 336-343.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

5412. Corbin, Kendal B. The treatment of 
Parkinsonism and related disorders in general 
practice. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1949, 33, 1131-1139. 
—The nature of Parkinsonism is discussed prelimin- 
ary to a consideration of the three therapeutic ap- 
proaches: physical therapy; change of patient's 
occupational habits; drug therapy.— F. C. Sumner. 

5413. Freeman, Walter. (20/4 R St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.) Transorbital lobotomy. 16 mm. 
motion picture film, kodachrome, sound, 409 feet, 
12 minutes; 1949. Available through the Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. $90.00.—The history of the 
transorbital technique is briefly delineated. The 
surgical procedures are then demonstrated on a 
cadaver preparation, and cadaver and clinical brains 
displaying transorbital operations are investigated 
by gross anatomical methods. Finally a bilateral 
operation employing electroshock anesthesia is 
shown in full detail—Kendon R. Smith. 


5414. Gastaut, H., & Pirovano, Eros. Epilessia 
indotta da stimolazione uditiva intermitente ritmica 
o epilessia psofogenica. (Epilepsy determined by 
rhythmic intermittent auditive stimulation or pso- 
phogenic epilepsy.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
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1949, 10, 297-316.—Researches made at the Mar- 
seilles electroencephalographic laboratory have 
shown that epileptic manifestations can be obtained 
through intermittent luminous stimulation in about 
6% of the epileptics examined. The present study 
on the effect of intermittent auditive stimulation 
shows a much smaller number of positive results. 
The authors think that we should not speak of 
photogenic or psophogenic epilepsy but “‘of the 
possibility of determining epileptic manifestations 
through intermittent physical stimulations whose 
period corresponds directly or harmonically to the 
period of the epileptic process as presented by the 
abnormal waves of the electroencephalogram.”’ 20 
references.—A. Manoil. 

5415. Gens, George W. (Training Sch., Vine- 
land, N. J.) Correlation of neurological findings, 

chological analyses and speech disorders among 
institutionalized epileptics. TJrair Sch. Bull., 1950, 
47, 3-18.—The population of the Caro State Hos- 
pital for Epileptics in Michigan was screened, with 
297 of 1252 patients having normal speech. Results 
of reexaminations of 610 patients with disorders, 
ranging in CA from 18 months to 70 years and in IQ 
from 1 to 141, showed no speech in 205, dyslalia in 
203, dysrhythmia in 132, dysarthria in 103, phones- 
thenia in 47, rhinolalia in 47, and plateau speech in 
40. This low number with plateau speech, sup- 
posedly diagnostic for epileptics suggests that this 
sign should be abandoned, unless it be retained as a 

artial sign of final stage of deterioration as speech 
is lost among the epileptics. 85-item bibliography.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5416. Harris, Titus H., & Torrens, John K. 
(U. Texas Med. Branch, Galveston.) The use of 
Artane in Parkinsonism. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1950, 18, 135-136.—Abstract. 

5417. Hellstrém, Bo. Congenital facial diplegia. 
Acta paediatr., Stockh., 1949, 37, 464-473.—Of 2 
cases of congenital facial paralysis with oculo- 
muscular paralysis and atrophy of tongue muscles, 
the one yr. old boy showed hypoplasia of the brain 
stem on pneumoencephalography but partial uni- 
lateral activity of the muscles of expression on 
electromyography despite clinically complete di- 

legia. The 4 yr. old boy was not of defective 
intelligence.—D. Prager. 

5418. Jervis, George A. Early familial cerebellar 
degeneration. (Report of three cases in one family.) 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 111, 398-407.—‘‘Three sibs 
are described showing a clinical picture characterized 
by mental deficiency and manifestations of cere- 
bellar dysfunction. The condition was apparently 
congenital or developed within the first year of life. 
Pathological examination of one case showed ex- 
tensive degeneration of the granular layer and, to a 
less degree, of Purkinje’s cells. These exhibited 
peculiar alterations of both dendrites and axons. 
The inferior olives were involved while the central 
white matter of the cerebellum, the dendate nuclei, 
the pons and the red nuclei appeared normal. These 
cases, and a few similar ones published in the liter- 
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BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 5419-5429 


ature, appear to constitute a faily well-defined type 
of cerebellar degeneration exhibiting common clini- 
cal, pathological and etiological features.”— N. H. 
Pronko. 

5419. Koumrouyan, H. (U. Berne, Switzerland.) 
Un cas de nevrite acoustique dans le syndrome de 
Heerfordt. (A case of acoustic neuritis in Heer- 
fordt’s syndrome.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1950, 
38, 45—55.—A case is reported of an involvement of 
the auditory nerve with a typical Heerfordt’s syn- 
drome (parotid swelling, sensory and motor prob- 
lems with special emphasis on facial paralysis.) 
This case showed also head noises and deafness of the 
nerve type. Cases from the literature are reviewed 
that involve a combination of Besnier-Boeck- 
Schaumann disease, Heerfordt’s syndrome, deafness, 
ataxia, dizziness and nystagmus.—ZI. J. Hirsh. 

5420. Melin, Karl-Axel. (Kronprinsessan Lo- 
visa’s Children's Hosp., Stockholm, Sweden.) Electro- 
encephalography in head injuries in children. Acta 
Paediatr., Stockh., 1949, Suppl. 77, 85-86.—Abstract. 

5421. Prick, J. J. G., & Calon, P. J. A. De 
afbraak der persoonlijkheid bij multiple sclerose. 
(The dissolution of the personality in multiple 
sclerosis.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1949, 4, 421- 
444.—In order to investigate the process of dis- 
solution of the personality in a case of multiple 
sclerosis, 3 experimental psychological examinations 
were held in the course of 2.5 years. The IQ receded 
during this time from 94 to 60 to 34. After 1.5 years 
the whole substructure of the intellect appeared to be 
affected. The emotional instability had become 
complete, and the patient’s state of mind was fully 
egocentric. In the last examination naming dis- 
turbances came to the fore. Moreover sensory- 
aphasic deviations appeared.—(Courtesy of Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol.) 

5422. Prick, J.-J.-G., & Calon, P.-J.-A. (Charle- 
magne U., Nimeguen, The Netherlands.) La dis- 
solution de la personnalité dans un cas de sclerose 
en plaques. (The dissolution of personality in a case 
of arterio-sclerotic plaques.) Acta neurol. psychiat. 
Belg., 1949, 49, 892-908.—A psychological study of 
a woman of 35 suffering from arterio-sclerotic 
plaques. Intelligence and projective tests were used 
over a 24 year period. There was progressive 
deterioration in intelligence, affectivity, and motric- 
ity —F. C. Sumner. 

5423. Spiegel, E. A., & Wycis, H. T. (Temple U. 
Sch. Med., Philadelphia, Pa.) Thalamotomy (theo- 
retical considerations, practical results and neuro- 


surgical aspects). Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1950, 


18, 150.—Abstract. 

5424. Spurling, R. Glen. (Louisville U. Sch. Med., 
Ky.) Practical neurological diagnosis; with special 
reference to the problems of neurosurgery. (4th 
ed.) Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1950. 
xx, 268 p. $5.00.—The fourth edition of this book 
has had considerable revision and reorganization. 
It contains new material on the cerebellum and the 
hypothalamus. It remains an account of the 
principles of neurological diagnosis for students and 


practitioners, treating seriatim the neurological 
examination, cranial nerves, cerebrum, cerebellum, 
spinal cord, reflexes, cerebrospinal fluid and Roent- 
genologic diagnosis. Neither electrophysiological 
nor psychological techniques are included in the 
armamentarium. There is a glossary of terms plus 
appendices outlining the neurological examination 
and giving selected references.—C. E. Henry. 

5425. Watts, James W., & Freeman, Walter. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D.C.) Devel- 
opment of prefrontal lobotomy in the treatment of 
intolerable pain. Sth. Med. Surg., 1948, 110, 1-3.— 
The employment of prefrontal lobotomy in the 
treatment of intolerable pain is reported as having 
the following result: following operation, the patient 
can still feel pain, but he is no longer concerned 
with the implication of the pain. Pain is divorced 
from the dread which it previously carried.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 5000, 5019, 5318, 5333) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


5426. Dicarlo, Louis M. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Some basic considerations in teaching language to 
the deaf. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 
247-—249.—Deaf children have deficiencies in all 
types of linguistic performances. When deafness 
compels a child to develop meanings through other 
sensory and motor avenues, his language responses 
take on a fragmentary character which fails to 
satisfy his motives. Language instruction of deaf 
children must integrate all aspects of the communi- 
cation arts. Vocabulary teaching to deaf children 
should follow the normal vocabulary development of 
normal children, since much high level language is 
presented too early, and the consequential mechani- 
cal reply lacks meaning. Reading and writing 
similarly should develop through context and mean- 
ing, avoiding single word stimuli, etc. If language 
material is presented properly, pupil interest, 
purpose, and motivation will merge.—M. F. Palmer. 

5427. Gens, George W. (Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J.) The problem of deafness. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1950, 47, 39-45.—An introduction to the 
subject, with suggestions for reading on various 
topics.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5428. Grossman, Arnold, & Marcus, Richard E. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Otolaryngological experiences 
in a hearing survey. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1949, 14, 240-246. i Illinois, com- 
menced a hearing program on November 3rd, 1947, 
and all school children through ages 6 to 19 were 
tested during the following seven months. There 
were 20,663 children, of whom 1,646, or 7.9%, re- 
quired otological investigation on the basis of a 30 
decibel loss in either ear and at any frequency 
between 128 and 8,192 cps. Males far outnumbered 
females.— M. F. Palmer. 


5429. Kinney, Charles E. Practical aspects of a 
successful school hearing conservation program. 
Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1949, 58, 680-685.—The 
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program for testing the hearing of children in the 
Cleveland school system is described.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

5430. Langmuir, M. F., Stone, L. J., & Bohmer, 
J. (Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N.Y.) Pay atten- 
tion: problems of hard of hearing children. 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 1042 
feet, 29 minutes; 1949. Available through New York 
University Film Library, and through the Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. $120.00——A series of case 
histories illustrates the problems faced by children 
who are hard of hearing, showing emotional diffi- 
culties and maladjustments resulting from lack of 
understanding by parents, teachers, and friends. 
Each case is treated by the prescription of a hearing 
aid and by a careful process of adapting the child 
and his friends to its use. Emphasis is placed upon 
special instruction in “lip reading in context,” the 
child learning to use his knowledge of the general 
situation in order to understand conversation. Also 
stressed are the teaching techniques appropriate 
in a class which includes deafened children.—Kendon 
R. Smith. 

5431. U. S. Department of Labor. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The performance of physically 
impaired workers in manufacturing industries. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948. (Bull. No. 923.) 133 p.—The per- 
formance of impaired workers who had been em- 
ployed in industry was studied and compared with 
the performance of an unimpaired group. The 
findings are reported in 11 parts; the first gives a 
comparison of the work performance of the whole 
survey group. The 10 remaining parts are arranged 
in order of the size of the survey group and each 
contains the complete findings on the study of the 
performance of one of the specific impairment types. 
The methods used are described in the appendix. 
The outstanding features of the study are the 
similarities between the performance of the impaired 
and unimpaired workers.—C. P. Froehlich. 


5432. U. S., Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Proceedings of the 
Second Annual Workshop of Guidance, Training and 
Placement Supervisors, April 1949. Washington, 
D. C.: Author, 1949. 81 p.—Four committees of 
State representatives of vocational rehabilitation 
programs presented detailed reports as a result of 
their deliberation. These reports deal with (1) case 
work studies, (2) occupational and job information, 
(3) psychological services, and (4) the severely 
handicapped.—C. P. Froehlich. 

5433. U. S. Veterans Administration. Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. Journey back. 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
900 feet, 25 minutes; 1949. Available by loan 
through Chief, Medical Illustration Division, Re- 
search and Education Services, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C.—In a fictional por- 
trayal the rehabilitation of a severe case of hemiplegia 
is illustrated with especial emphasis on prevalent 
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therapeutic techniques. Passive and active physical 
therapy, speech therapy, music therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, game-playing, and clinical confer- 
ences with the patient are shown. The importance 
of motivation in the patient’s rehabilitation is also 
stressed, with examples showing his reaction to the 
experience of progress towards his goal of ambulation 
and self-care, and to the faith and encouragement of 
his wife—D. F. Feuerfile. 

5434. U. S. Veterans Administration. Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. You can hear again. 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
720 feet, 20 minutes; 1949. Available by loan 
through Chief, Medical Illustration Division, Re- 
search and Education Service, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C.—A case history of a 
veteran with a hearing defect portrays his progress 
through a Veterans Administration rehabilitation 
program. He is shown receiving training in the use 
of a hearing aid, in auditory perception, in speech- 
reading, in speech conservation, and in general 
speech habits. He is also made aware of the prob- 
lems of social adjustment involved. Upon comple- 
tion of the program, the patient’s confidence and 
motivation have been restored, and he is ready to 
return to his job and family.—D. F. Feuerfile. 


5435. Woodman, De Graaf. The fenestration 
operation for otosclerosis; a survey of experience 
with 75 cases together with a study of the effect 
of the contralateral ear. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 
1949, 59, 1299-1319.—In an extended discussion of 
the fenestration operation, instances of transient 
improved hearing in the unoperated ear are reported. 
This phenomenon is regarded as due to some com- 
pensatory change in the central nervous system.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


(See also abstracts 4965, 5333) 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5436. Bortner, Doyle M. (Bates Coll., Lewiston, 
Me.) Progressive education, what is it? Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1950, 47, 21-31.—‘“‘It is that education 
which places the pupil at the pinnacle of attention, 
which is vitally concerned for the development of 
the whole pupil as a mental, physical, social, and 
emotional being, and which provides the pupil with 
rich opportunities for learning through experiences 
involving activity and creativity.” Discussed are 
some differences between progressive and more con- 
ventional education —W. L. Wilkins. 


5437. Cousinet, Roger, et al. (Sorbonne, Paris, 
France.) Legons de pédagogie. (Lessons in peda- 
gogy.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1950. xi, 261 p. 400 fr.—The senior author, with 
the collaboration of 10 other educators, has pre- 
sented an introductory guide to practical education, 
in 12 chapters, each by an individual writer. The 
book does not attempt to cover the entire program 
of teacher training. Also, it seeks to avoid considera- 
tions too theoretical or too technical. Topics 
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treated include the class, school books, the teaching 
of French, elementary science, history, geography 
and household management, the vacation school, 
the pre-primary school, and the problems of adoles- 
cence. The book is a collection of different experi- 
ences involving general educational problems with 
solutions by the collaborating authors.—G. E. Bird 


5438. Gedda, E. Mental hygiene and education. 
Acta paediair., Stockh., 1949, Suppl. 77, 78-79.— 
Abstract. 


5439. Gordon, J. Berkeley. (N. J. State Hospital, 
Marlboro.) Mental-hygiene aspects of social pro- 
motion. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 34-43.—A 
discussion of the mental hygiene implications of a 
technique in which “after failure and repetition of 
a grade twice, is promoted to the next higher grade 
without having mastered the work of the current 
grade.”” This is termed “social promotion.” This 
has occurred so often that the author urges that 
school records clearly indicate whether the individual 
was promoted by regular academic advancement or 
via the social promotion route. The fallacies of this 
technique are clearly indicated and Gordon considers 
the concept as dangerous to the mental health of 
both the mentally competent and non-competent 
children who are its victims. Any advantages that 
accrue from pseudo-upgrading of children not other- 
wise qualified to compete intellectually or socially 
with children of their own milieu will be lost as a 
result of the multiplicity of problems it creates.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5440. Herlitz, C. W. Some points of view on the 
problems of mental hygiene in schools. Acta 
paediatr., Stockh., 1949, Suppl. 77, 75-77.—Abstract. 


5441. Morehead, Charles G. What’s happening 
to our high school seniors? J. Ark. Educ., 1950, 
23(8), 12-13; 27.—A follow-up study of 1,727 high 
school graduates of 1949 from 21 Arkansas counties. 
39% are employed, 16% not employed, 35% attend- 
ing school or college, 10% no information. In 
college are 39.5% of the boys and 23% of the girls; 
in business and technical schools are 1.5% of the 
boys and 6% of the girls. More of those from larger 
high schools than smaller attend college. Of those 
in the upper fourth on the ACE Psychological 
Examination, 54% are in college, of the upper tenth 
57% but only 13.8% of those in the lowest fourth. 
16% of the girls were married by October, 1949, a 
larger proportion of them from the smaller schools.— 
H. K. Moore. 


(See also abstracts 5051, 5141, 5146) 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


5442. Bonaventuram, E. J. Hay’sodot hapsik- 
hologiyim b’limud divrei hayamim. (The psycho- 
logical basis of teaching history.) In Sefer Dimaburg, 
Jerusalem: Hebrew Teacher College, 1949, 396-407. 
—4 mental processes are necessary to understand 
history: discrimination between phantastic pres- 
entations and real facts, understanding of the 
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chronological order of events, and of the psychic 
moments in the historical process that are to be 
found from the 10—-12th year of life; but the causal 
connections in history can be understood only at 
beginning of adolescence. Thus history is to be 
taught from the 11th year, but in 2 concentres.— 
H. Ormian. 

5443. Crisp, William H. The psychology of the 
poor reader. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1950, 33, 235-—242.— 
Refractive errors play a relatively small part in the 
problem of the poor reader; recognition of the exist- 
ence of reading difficulty should be made within the 
first two or three years of school and an effort should 
be made to correct it by the use of some other 
teaching method rather than by repetition of the 
method which has failed.—D. Shaad. 

5444. Eames, Thomas H. (Boston U., Mass.) 
The relationship of reading and speech difficulties. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 51-55.—Many direct 
relationships can be shown between reading and 
speech difficulties. Troubles in the two areas are 
likely to stem from the same basic defect. The 
problem is ‘“neuro-physiological with psychological 
overtones.”” The unity of the problem tends to be 
ignored when its various aspects are studied in- 
dependently by specialists in each. 24 references.— 
E. B. Mallory. 

5445. Esipov, B. P. Ob interese k uchebnym 
zaniatiiam. (Concerning the interest in academic 
studies.) Semia i Shkola, 1949, No. 1, (Jan.), 10-13. 
—Epistemological appetites must be stimulated over 
a period of years, beginning at the pre-school age. 
Pre-school children have a natural curiosity which 
should be gratified by means of earnest explanations 
and frequent discussions centering around familiar 
and concrete concepts. The school can and should 
do a great deal to sustain a high level of interest in 
studies, thereby preventing failures. It is incumbent 
upon parents to foster a positive attitude toward 
learning. The child’s intellectual curiosity should 
be constantly stimulated in all areas of learning.— 
M. G. Nemets. 

5446. Froe, Otis D. (Wilberforce Coll., O.) A 
program of social education. J. higher Educ., 1950, 
21, 141-146; 168.—The student who lacks requisite 
social skills will frequently fail to realize his academic 
potentialities. The social program of the college 
should provide practice and, if necessary, instruction 
in developing these skills. A social program must 
meet the social needs of the participants and reflect 
the customs of a majority of the group. Student 
participation in the life of the community aids 
social development and it is part of the responsibility 
of the college to foster such participation.—M. 
Murphy. 

5447. Hill, Raymond Bertil. A comparison be- 
tween the teachers’ attitudes and their estimated 
pupil attainment of objectives and the students’ 
attitudes and estimated attainment of objectives in 
the English curriculum as taught in a few selected 
high schools of Massachusetts today. In Clark 
University, Abstracts of dissertations and theses .. . 
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1949. Worcester, Mass., 1949, 21, 163-165. (Clark 
Univ. Bull., No. 192.)—Abstract of M.S. in Ed. 
thesis. 

5448. Metcalf, Lawrence Eugene. A theory of 
conceptual learning and its implications for the 
teaching of the social studies for the purpose of 
clarifying social attitudes. In Ohio State Unwersity, 
Abstracts of doctoral dissertations . . . 1947-48. Co- 
lumbus, O., 1949, No. 56, 321-326.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 

5449. Morsey, Royal Joseph. The application of 
semantic principles to the teaching of English. In 
Ohio State University, Abstracts of doctoral disserta- 
tions . . . 1947-48. Columbus, O., 1949, No. 57, 
161-—167.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

5450. Parker, Lester Ward. A diagnostic study 
of college freshmen’s deficiencies in the mechanics 
of expression. In Clark University, Abstracts of 
dissertations and _ theses... 1949. Worcester, 
Mass., 1949, 21, 168-170. (Clark Univ. Bull., No. 
192.)—Abstract of M.S. in Ed. thesis. 

5451. Riese, Hertha. (203 Lombardy, Richmond, 
Va.) The mentally deficient child: based on studies 
made in reading education. Quart. J. Child Be- 
havior, 1949, 1, 104-109.—In a study of 151 behavior 
problem children at the Educational Therapy 
Center, Richmond Va., speech and reading defi- 
ciencies were found the major educational therapy 
problem. Inattention is a conspicuous handicap in 
both the akinetic and the hyperkinetic types. The 
distinction between the predominantly discursive 
and the predominantly intuitive mental attitude is 
important in determining the choice of teaching 
method.— L. N. Mendes. 


5452. Rivkai, I. Al hahipazon v’haitiyut bikhtav 
uv’al pe. (Speed and slowness in writing and speak- 
ing.) Urim, 1948/49, 6, 476-480.—Children in 
Israel speak with more speed and abruptness as 
well as less exactness than those of other countries. 
Between the units of speech they put in unnecessary 
words, like: so, in general, then, yes, something. The 
handwriting is bad, too, because of the speed in 
writing. Many children connect letters, although 
it is against the rules of the Hebrew writing.— 
H. Ormian. 

5453. Sparks, Blair Wilson. (Butler U., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) Report of the Remedial Reading 
Clinic. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1949, 58, 292-293.— 
Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 5242, 5542, 5567) 


INTERESTS, AttirupEs & HABITS 


5454. Bowman, Henry. (Stephens Coll., Co- 
lumbia, Mo.) Choosing for happiness. 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 504 
feet, 14 minutes; 1950. Available through McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. and other distributors. $75.00.— 
A college girl is portrayed as trying to mold the 
personalities of a series of male friends to suit her 
own desires, believing it to be “for their own good.” 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Finding difficulty in maintaining male interest, she 
consults another girl. She is told of her failure to 
analyze both herself and her friends, in the realiza- 
tion that some personal attributes cannot be changed 
and, therefore, have to be tolerated and understood. 
She is encouraged to consider making more changes 
in herself and fewer demands upon others, and to 
seek those qualities in her friends which will match 
or complement her own.—D. F. Feuerfile. 


(See also abstract 5152) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(See abstracts 5247, 5304) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5455. Chase, Elizabeth. (Girls’ High Sch., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) The word for your guidance is mum. 
Occupations, 1950, 28, 440-445.—A high school 
counselor considers non-directive theories in relation 
to the demands and problems of his work.—G. S. 
Speer. 

5456. Chen, Theodore Hsi-En. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles.) The guidance of foreign 
students. J. higher Educ., 1950, 21, 126-131; 166.— 
Foreign students in American colleges upon returning 
to their native land occupy positions of importance. 
In order that such students may derive the greatest 
benefit from their education in America, it is 
necessary to give them friendly assistance in many 
ways which are here outlined. The foreign student 
must, however, be held to the same standards as the 
native student if he is to get the most from his 
experience. It is especially important to broaden the 
educational programs of foreign students since they 
are so frequently limited to scientific and techno- 
logical subjects.—M. Murphy. 

5457. Fowler, Fred M. Guidance services hand- 
book. Salt Lake City, Utah: Department of Public 
Instruction, 1948. 132 p.—Prepared by the state 
Director of Guidance Services, this handbook is 
intended ‘“‘for use in developing effective guidance 
services in Utah’s schools.”” Emphasizing ad- 
ministrative planning, it describes the major 
guidance services which make up a guidance pro- 
gram. (Guidance activities appropriate to 5 major 
guidance services are described in separate chapters 
dealing with the Counseling Service, the Individual 
Inventory System, the Information Service, the 
Placement Service, and the Follow-up Service. Ap- 
pendix A lists government, professional, and com- 
mercial sources of information and Appendix B 
presents Check Lists of Guidance Activities for 
elementary and secondary schools.—A. S. Thompson. 


5458. Jones, Howard L. (Colgate U., Hamilton, 
N. Y.) Preceptorial counseling at Colgate Uni- 
versity. Occupations, 1950, 28, 453-454.—Each 
preceptorial team of a graduate student and faculty 
member is charged with the primary responsibility 
for guiding the intellectual, social, and moral growth 
of approximately 20 freshmen.—G. S. Speer. 
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5459. Mason, Laurence G. (Public Schs, Strat- 
ford, Conn.) Pre-college guidance conference. 
Occupations, 1950, 28, 451-452.—High school alumni 
now attending college are invited to return to discuss 
college life with seniors planning to attend college.— 
G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 5301, 5309, 5556, 5558, 5559, 
5565, 5570) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


5460. Bayroff, A. G. Study of operational ROTC 
units to identify criterion and predictor variables 
(military and civil colleges.) Washington, D. C.: 
Personnel Research Section, The Adjutant General’s 
Office, 1948. (PRS Rep. 762.) 11 p.—lInspection 
of 9 colleges revealed considerable variation in ROTC 
selection and grading procedures. Results of the 
investigation are tentative multiple criteria of 
leadership and a plan for further study of the 
problem of predicting success in ROTC units.—R. 
Tyson. 

5461. Brogden, Hubert E. Validity of a battery 
of physical education tests in predicting cadet ratings 
on aptitude for service at West Point. Washington, 
D. C.: Personnel Research Section, The Adjutant 
General’s Office, 1948. (PRS Rep. 771.) 4 p.— 
Analysis of 10 athletic tests suggests that such 
batteries ‘‘have promise as predictors of aptitude for 
service ratings at West Point.” The possibility is 
indicated that a more extensive battery might have 
higher validity —R. Tyson. 

5462. Fishman, Sidney. Development of a short 
battery of tests to predict physical efficiency grades 
of West Point cadets. Washington, D. C.: Personnel 
Research Section, The Adjutant General's Office, 
1947. (PRS Rep. 735.) 11 p.—Batteries of physical 
tests administered upon entrance to West Point 
predict physical education grades ‘“‘with considerable 
accuracy,” but foretell the criterion of success- 
failure at the U. S. Military Academy “rather 
poorly.”—R. Tyson. 

5463. Heijden, Ph. M. v. d. Iets over de oplei- 
dingsresultaten en hun psychologische achtergrond. 
(Something about the training results and their 
psychological background.) Psychol. Achtergr., 1949, 
No. 8, 77-93.—Short explanation of the comparative 
worth of the partial determination of the intelligence- 
quotient in relation to giving advice as to placing at 
an Extraordinary Elementary school. Bad school 
results are not always due to a deficiency of learning- 
ability. In some cases an important psycho- 
therapeutic interest can come out of a _ psycho- 
diagnostical inquiry. On the ground of an analysis 
of the factors which underlie certain learning 
achievements a summary “typology” can be built 
up.—M. Dresden. 

5464. Roberts, Norman R. (Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service, Norristown.) Scheduled high 
school G.A.T.B. Empimt Secur. Rev., 1949, 16(7), 
6-7.—Two years’ experience in using the GATB 
with high school seniors is summarized. The 
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discussion is concerned with the mechanics of testing. 
—C. P. Froehlich. 

5465. Sullivan, Arthur Francis. A study of the 
prediction of success in an engineering college. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations and 
theses . . . 1949. Worcester, Mass., 1949, 21, 170- 
172. (Clark Univ. Bull., No. 192.)—Abstract of 
M.S. in Ed. thesis. 

5466. U. S. Adjutant General’s Office. Personnel 
Research Section. Study of operational ROTC 
units to identify criterion and predictor variables 
(summer camps.) Washington, D. C.: Personnel 
Research Section, The Adjutant General’s Office, 
1949. (PRS Rep. 793.) 15 p.—Observation of 
ROTC Summer Camps followed by trials of assess- 
ment procedures did not produce reliable predictors 
or criteria of successful attendance. Solution of the 
problem is believed dependent upon “guidance in 
observation and evaluation of performance’”’ with 
respect to camp personnel.—R. Tyson. 

5467. U. S., Veterans Administration. The 
Graduate Record Examination. Vet. Adm. tech. 
Bull., 1948, TB7-126, 3 p—Summarizes new and 
revised information concerning the Graduate Record 
Examination which is authorized for use with 
veterans in connection with their advisement under 
Public Law 16 or 346.—C. P. Froehlich. 


5468. Weinert, A. E. Prediction of aptitude for 
service from a battery of physical efficiency tests. 
Washington, D. C.: Personnel Research Section, 
The Adjutant General’s Office, 1949. (PRS Rep. 
780.) 9 p.—25 physical proficiency tests are studied 
to discover those “which would best predict the 
West Point Aptitude for Service Ratings.’”’ Need 
to ascertain the stability of the findings is indicated, 
but it is tentatively concluded “that relatively small 
batteries of physical proficiency tests show sub- 
stantial correlation”’ with the criterion.— R. Tyson. 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 
(See abstract 5543) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


5469. Bora, Lucius J. La psychanalyse complé- 
ment indispensable de la psychotechnique. (Psy- 
choanalysis, indispensable complement of industrial 
psychology.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 76-86.—The use of 
tests by the industrial psychologist results in many 
cases in a bare scratching of the complex psycho- 
logical make up of the individual. These tests lean 
on other sciences, such as morphology, graphology, 
Rorschach. Often, though some clear cut results 
are obtained, too many obscure points remain un- 
answered. The psychoanalyst, with his interest in 
the individual, can probe some of the obscure points 
and thus clarify the general atmosphere of work.— 
G. Besnard. 

5470. Bradley, Phillips. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
The human factor in production. Urbana, IIl.: 
University of Illinois, 1948. 20 p. (I.L.I.R. Pub- 
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lications Series D, No. 2.)—Reasons for both co- 
operation and conflict between workers and manage- 
ment in an industrial organization plainly exist, but 
it has been repeatedly shown that conflict can be 
minimized and a condition of cooperation established. 
The key to the process is in the modification of 
human behavior which requires attention to atti- 
tudes and practices. In this connection, manage- 
ment has 4 responsibilities: (1) recognizing individual 
differences, i.e., through proper attention to selection 
and placement, training, working conditions, etc.; 
(2) making work worthwhile, especially with respect 
to providing recognition, and opportunities for 
participation; (3) cultivating workers’ interest in 
their jobs, and (4) recognizing the implications of 
democratic organization.—W. H. Osterberg. 

5471. Cleveland, Earle A. Civil Service on 
Okinawa. Publi. Personnel Rev., 1950, 11, 69-77.— 
“It is the intent of this article to discuss the develop- 
ment of federal personnel administration in one of 
the most unusual of all occupied territories— 
Okinawa.”"—H. F. Rothe. 

5472. Derber, Milton. (Ed.) Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, proceedings of 2nd 
annual meeting. Champaign, Ill.: Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Assoc., 1950. viii, 299 p. $2.50.— 
20 papers presented at the meetings held in New 
York on Dec. 29 and 30, 1949 are reported. Sumner 
Slichter, in the Presidential address, discusses the 
need, the method, and the role of research in de- 
veloping the social control of industrial relations. 
Other papers are grouped under 6 topics: (1) Labor 
and the public interest; (2) Can capitalism dispense 
with free labor markets? (3) Crucial issues in the 
pension problems; (4) Economic power blocs and 
American capitalism; (5) Measurement of employee 
attitudes; and (6) Miscellaneous. In this issue see 
entries numbered 5199, 5500, 5502, 5506, 5513. The 
last 28 pages are devoted to business reports of the 
association, including officers and programs for 1950. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 

5473. Gagnon, John E. (Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., New York.), & Verney, R. W. The foreman’s 
manpower job. New London, Conn.: National 
Foreman’s Inst., 1950. 184 p. $2.50.—Section I by 
Gagnon is a discussion of the foreman’s job with 
respect to: selection, placement, and separation; 
orientation and induction; training; promotions, 
transfers, downgrading, and layoffs; manpower 
controls; human relations; and safety, health, and 
welfare. Section II by Verney is entitled ‘“On-the- 
job manpower management.” A _ discussion of 
foreman-employee relations, it is treated under the 
topics: foreman’s philosophy; people in the depart- 
ment; responsibilities; worker development; com- 
munications; relationship with the union; relation- 
ship with management; and supervisor's effective- 
ness.— W. H. Osterberg. 


5474. Gaiennie, L. Rene. (Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) An approach to supervisory organ- 
ization control in industry. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 
3, 41-52.—Industrial organization consists of two 


structures: (1) job structure, and (2) personnel 
structure. Organization control is a process which 
applies “comparable measurement to these two 
structures as a means of minimizing the complexity 
and the degree of variance between them.”’ Through 
comparison of job and personnel descriptions and job 
evaluations and personnel evaluations utilizing the 
same elements, the organization of a plant was 
studied and revised so as to obtain the desired 
balance between personnel and jobs.—A. S. 
Thompson. 


5475. Heijden, Ph. M. v. d. Van psychotechniek 
tot psychodiagnostiek. (From psychotechnics to 
Psychol. Achtergr., 1949, No. 

, 1-54.—Information about the theoretical-psycho- 
logical research into talent-structure, about the 
methods of trade-psychology especially with regard 
to the selection of metalworkers, about the psy- 
chology of the research into talent structure, about 
the psychogram or psychodiagnosis and development 
after 1940. By the many sided development of 
methods a base has been created for social psycho- 
logical and cultural sense of psychotechnical science. 
Many examples and illustrations.—M. Dresden. 


5476. Hersey, Rexford (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.), & Jarz, Emil F. What is your industrial 
relations I. Q.? Personnel, 1950, 26, 369-391.— 
This comprehensive quiz, dealing with the broad 
field of personnel policies and practices, is intended 
primarily as a training tool and a means of self- 
analysis rather than as a selection device—L. N. 
Mendes. 

5477. Kirkpatrick, Forrest H. (Bethany Coll., 
W. Va.) Development of supervisors. Personnel 
J., 1950, 28, 399-401.—All levels of supervisors 
should be trained to cooperate with the personnel 
department. They need to be instructed regarding 
the objectives and services of the personnel depart- 
ment, and the assistance it can be to supervisors. 
They also need to be trained in the personnel objec- 
tives and functions of the supervisor.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

5478. Malboeuf, Paul Donald. A study of the 
adjustment problems of naval officers following 
World War II. In Clark University, Abstracts of 
dissertations and theses .. . 1949. Worcester, 
Mass., 1949, 21, 165-167. (Clark Univ. Bull., No. 
192.)—Abstract of M.S. in Ed. thesis. 


5479. Petrullo, Luigi; Cohen, Irving, & Meigh, 
Charles. (U.S.E.S., Washington, D. C.) The em- 
ployment service testing program. Empimt Secur. 
Rev., 1949, 16(3), 17-19; 23.—Outlines the testing 
program for counseling purposes now being sponsored 
by the U.S.E.S. Describes eight projects now being 
carried on by universities and school systems. These 
are concerned with gathering normative data and 
validity statistics—C. P. Froehlich. 

5480. Rapparlie, John H. A personnel study 
room. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 85-88.—Detailed 
descriptions, drawings and the floor plan are given 
for a personnel study room providing 10 test cubicles, 
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interview rooms, filing and shelf space, psycho- 
metrists’ and clerks’ working space, etc., applicable 
to an industrial personnel department. The test 
cubicles provide ear phones permitting the use of 
phonographically recorded test material and signal 
lights enabling the examiner to contact individual 
examinees without distracting others——-A. S. 
Thompson. 

5481. Ravin, Louis H. (U.S.E.S., Washington, 
D. C.) Supervision of employment counseling. 
Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1949, 16(3), 9-12.—Employ- 
ment counseling has two major values for an employ- 
ment security program: serves as basis for placement 
of applicants, and offsets exclusive preoccupation 
with employees. Supervisors of counseling must 
plan their activities to emphasize these values. 
Specific suggestions for counseling supervision are 
illustrated with examples drawn from a variety of 
employment services.—C. P. Froehlich. 

5482. Reining, Henry, Jr. Cases of public per- 
sonnel administration. Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1949. x, 132 p. $3.00.—A collection of 
62 cases, some of which turn on the point of a 
particular decision made, and others which are 
delineations of histories. Topics involved include 
such things as discipline, employee relations, classi- 
fication, tests, and training. 7 organization charts 
are included: for the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Department of Commerce, Weather Bureau, Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board, and for 3 Los Angeles 
organizations.—W. H. Osterberg. 

5483. Sorensen, William F., Jr. (Office of the 
Secretary of the Army, Washington, D. C.) Army 
wage administration for civilian jobs. Personnel, 
1950, 26, 392-403.—The U. S. Army wage admini- 
stration plan has served as an effective method for 
providing equitable pay for manual civilian workers 
of the Department of Defense. This plan consists of 
3 interrelated units: job analysis; job evaluation; 
and pay.— L. N. Mendes. 


(See also abstracts 5160, 5310, 5431) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


5484. [Anon.] Psychology in selecting the 
factory worker. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 1082- 
1083.—The_ statistical analysis of a particular 
battery of industrial placement tests (used at the 
Rowntree Cocoa Works) is reviewed as presented to 
Section J (Psychology) of the British Association at 
the Newcastle meetings.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5485. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) The leaderless group discussion 
technique. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 17-32.— 
The leaderless group test is a promising device for 
locating potential leaders. Military and civilian 
research in Germany, Great Britain, Australia and 
the United States is reviewed and a recent study by 
the writer is described. The leaderless group discus- 
sion has possibilities as an initial screening device 
and as a supplement to the individual interview in 
the selection of leaders in industrial situations and 


“offers a wide open field for potentially valuable 
research and development.’’—A. S. Thompson. 

5486. Chervenik, Emily. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Demonstration employment interviews. Oc- 
cupations, 1950, 28, 433-439.—Verbatim account of 
a demonstration employment interview and its use 
in a pre-placement program.—G. S. Speer. 

5487. Chyatte, Conrad. Exploratory analysis of 
the army physical fitness tests (from FM 21-20, 
Jan. 1946) in predicting desirability for combat. 
Washington, D. C.: Personnel Research : Section, 
The Adjutant General’s Office, 1949. (PRS Rep. 
774.) 4 p.—A battery of pullups, pushups, situps, 
and a 300-yard run to predict combat desirability 
as measured by the Basic Military Training Rating 
Form is found unsatisfactory. It is suggested that 
a more valid criterion, such as performance on 
maneuvers, as well as a more varied population, 
might produce better results.—R. Tyson. 


5488. Dorcus, Roy M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), & Jones, Margaret Hubbard. Handbook 
of employee selection. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1950. xv, 349 p. $4.50.—A collection of 427 
abstracts of articles on employee testing which met 
certain criteria of adequacy and completeness. To 
meet the standards, an article must have included 
(1) specification of type of employees, (2) number of 
subjects, (3) specification of tests used, (4) explicit 
statement of the criterion of job proficiency, and (5) 
the actual results obtained, meaningfully reported. 
Types of articles which have been excluded are those 
concerned with military personnel, aviators, auto- 
mobile drivers (unless paid employees), and students. 
The abstracts are arranged chronologically, and are 
outlined in terms of 5 categories: (1) subjects, (2) 
tests, (3) criterion, (4) validity, and (5) reliability. 
Three indexes are provided, of job titles, authors, 
and tests.—W. H. Osterberg. 

5489. Grunfeld, K. R. Psychologische onderzo- 
ekingen in de Twentse textielindustrie. (Psycho- 
logical investigations in the Twents textile industry.) 
Psychol. Achtergr., 1949, No. 7, 60-76; No. 8, 105- 
126.—It is obvious from a study on the required 
level of ability in a mixed textile industry that a 
systematic selection of working forces is desirable. 
It is possible in this industry to make ability and 
function accord with each other. There is a drop 
from the nature-given adaptive power of the popula- 
tion to the demands that the industrial development 
sets up as regards the standard of intelligence and 
mechanical abilities. Of 290 investigated aspiring 
apprentices more than 73.5% had a subnormal 
intelligence and 64.8% had subnormal mechanical 
abilities—M. Dresden. 

5490. Holmes, Frank J. (Jilinois Wesleyan U., 
Bloomington.) Validity of tests for insurance office 
personnel. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 57-69.— 
Ability, achievement, and personality tests were 
administered to 269 supervisory, interpretative, and 
skilled personnel of the office force of an insurance 
company. Scores were compared with ratings by 
superiors. Supervisory proficiency was best pre- 
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dicted by the Wonderlic Personnel Test and the 
State Farm Personnel Survey Tests of General 
Clerical Ability and General Knowledge. Ability in 
interpretative jobs, such as junior underwriters, was 
most closely related to scores on the Wonderlic and 
Clerical Tests. Skilled workers, including I.B.M. 
operators, showed job ratings which corresponded 
with scores on the Otis and the Clerical tests. 
Measures of extraversion-introversion were related 
to job performance in all 3 categories, but were less 
effective than measures of ability and achievement. 
—A. S. Thompson. 


5491. Mandell, Milton. (U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.) Selecting chemists for 
the Federal Government. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 
3, 53-56.—7 tests were administered to a group of 
150 chemists in government service. The criterion 
was the salary of the employees. The results showed 
that “a combination of the chemistry and surface 
development tests would have high predictive effici- 
ency for the selection of chemists in laboratories 
similar to the three included in the study. Despite 
the relatively small population, the high level of 
consistency for the data from the three laboratories 
indicates that these tests are measuring abilities 
which are basic to successful work as a chemist.”— 
A. S. Thompson. 


5492. Maslow, Albert P. Written tests to select 
and place unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Publ. Personnel Rev., 1950, 11, 96-99.—Relatively 
little attention has been paid to the possible useful- 
ness of tests for “general helpers.” This study was 
made of unskilled and semi-skilled personnel in two 
large government printing plants. Special problems 
were met in getting tests of the appropriate (low) 
level of difficulty. Arithmetic, vocabulary, name 
and number checking, counting, and pattern ar- 
rangement tests were tried. The tests had low 
correlations with each other, and all were retained in 
the battery. No reliable criterion could be obtained, 
but in general the supervisors thought their new 
employees were satisfactory. Tests were weighted 
on the basis of supervisory opinion to get a single 
weighted score, and subtest score patterns were 
found to be helpful——H. F. Rothe. 


5493. Nudell, Irving G., & Paterson, Donald G. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Attitudes of clerical 
workers toward three types of employment agencies. 
Personnel, 1950, 26, 330-334.—Findings based on 
statistics from a midwestern city and from a western 
city show that company employment agencies are 
more effective in placing applicants and are con- 
sidered by the workers to be more courteous and 
more interested than either private or public employ- 
ment agencies. Percentage results of 5 questions.— 
L. N. Mendes. 


5494. Porteous, William S. (Rowntree & Co., 
York, Eng.) Recent developments in industrial 
selection techniques. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 235- 
244.—A description of the testing program for 
factory and office workers.—W. L. Wilkins. 


ee 
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5495. Robinson, Lillian N., & Woods, Irving. 
Classification testing at Army training centers. 
Washington, D. C.: Personnel Research Section, 
The Adjutant General’s Office, 1949. (PRS Rep. 
798.) 10 p.—After elimination of reception centers 
for selection purposes the Army battery had to be 
reconstructed for complete classification at Army 
Training Centers. Adaptation of existing tests, 
addition of others, standardization of the program, 
and issuance of a new manual are described.—R. 
Tyson. 

5496. Uhlaner, J. E. Comparison of Army and 
Navy classification tests. Washington, D. C.: Per- 
sonnel Research Section, The Adjutant General’s 
Office, 1949. (PRS Rep. 778.) 34 p.—The study 
was conducted “with a view toward possible co- 
ordination of instruments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces.’’ The same population, subjected to the 
Army and Navy batteries, produced scores showing 
that both procedures measure ‘“‘essentially the same 
factors.”” As an aid in prediction of job success it 
is recommended that tests be developed to ‘“‘measure 
more clearly such factors as spatial relations, 
reasoning, and possibly number facility."" Another 
suggestion is that the verbal content of some existing 
military tests be lessened.— R. Tyson. 


5497. Weinstein, Ray. Procedures for selection 
of enlisted men for officer training. Washington, 
D. C.: Personnel Research Section, The Adjutant 
General's Office, 1949. (PRS Rep. 752.) 22 p.— 
The background and development of an evaluation 
by superiors, a biographical form, and an interview 
by an officer board are described. Subject to proper 
weighting, use of the battery is recommended for 
predicting success of candidates for officer training.— 
R. Tyson. 


(See also abstracts 4959, 4965, 5560, 5561) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


5498. Bain, Robert K. The researcher’s role: a 
case study. Hum. Organization, 1950, 9, 23-28.— 
The writer, investigating in an institutional laundry 
of a large university the social skills required for 
certain jobs, relates the circumstances of his intro- 
duction to the laundry, pitfalls encountered in 
maintaining a position of equal accessibility to all 
personnel, and specific difficulties in collecting 
sociometric and interaction-pattern data—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

5499. Biggers, John D., et al. Human relations 
in modern business. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1949. xii, 52 p.—Sub-titled “A guide for action 
sponsored by American business leaders,” this book- 
let is a discussion of human relations principles and 
practices, with 6 co-authors and 48 conferees, in- 
cluding business men, educators, economists, clergy- 
men, and union leaders. The demand for teamwork 
is pointed out, from the points of view of human 
nature, religion and morality and experience. To 
achieve it, 5 basic drives must be recognized: (1) 
dignity or self-esteem, (2) esteem of others, (3) 
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instinct for survival, (4) security, and (5) social 
instincts. Where these are met, men are happy, 
co-operative, and productive; where not met, men 
become morose and bitter. 60 references.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 


5500. Blum, Fred H. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Action research and industrial relations. 
In Derber, M., Proceedings . . . I.R.R.A., (see 24: 
5472), 248-254.—Action research is concerned not 
only with understanding a problem situation, but 
with changing it; and human beings cannot be 
considered as guinea pigs because they must become 
involved in the research and participate init. In the 
analysis of material there is less emphasis on the 
average-typical, and more on types calling for 
change, and it is carried out by the people involved. 
In a case referred to, not only management, but 
supervisors, union officials, and workers took part in 
the analysis. The researcher must try to understand 
divergent points of view while being explicit about 
his own value position. It is necessary for everyone 
to understand issues in order to become involved 
sufficiently to accept a change experiment, but it 
must be recognized that understanding may lead to 
an intensification of conflicts if it reveals a conflict in 
ultimate values or power positions.— W. H. Osterberg. 


5501. Carroll, Phil. Incentives for cost control. 
Advanced Mgmt, 1950, 15(3), 18-22.—‘‘The most 
constructive results of wage incentives is the ability 
to make reliable predictions. . . . Supervision in- 
centives should be based on the control of time cost.” 
—H. Moore. 


5502. Katz, Daniel. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Good and bad practices in attitude surveys in 
industrial relations. In Derber, M., Proceedings .. . 
I.R.R.A., (see 24: 5472), 212-221.—Survey pro- 
cedures in the study of labor-management relations 
are discussed with respect to the following weak- 
nesses: (1) lack of research design; (2) limitation of 
research to data obtained from a single source; (3) 
selective biases in sampling and the definition of the 
universe; (4) failure to use good interviewing proce- 
dures; (5) questionnaire construction and the inter- 
pretation of findings; (6) lack of an adequate pre- 
test; and (7) failure to use survey designs in a 
theoretical context.—W. H. Osterberg. 


5503. Kress, A. L., & Armstrong, T. O. The 
foreman’s production job. New London, Conn.: 
National Foreman’s Inst., 1950. 152 p. $2.50.— 
Section I is a discussion by Kress of industrial 
management organization, the relationship between 
the foreman and staff departments, the functions of 
these departments and how the foreman can most 
effectively profit from their help. The foreman’s 
job is considered with reference to: production, 
maintenance, production control, methods and 
quality control, and result management. Section II 
by Armstrong is entitled ‘‘A check list for effective 
foremanship.” It is, essentially, a list of points 
which have been considered important by foremen 
in discussions led by the author. They are grouped 
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and discussed under 8 areas of foreman responsibili- 
ties.—W. H. Osterberg. 


5504. Miller, Frank G., & Remmers, H. H. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Studies in industrial 
empathy. II. Management’s attitudes toward in- 
dustrial supervision and their estimates of labor 
attitudes. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 33-40.—The 
test How Supervise? was given to a sample of higher 
level management under 3 conditions: (1) to repre- 
sent his own opinions (2) to represent the opinions of 
a typical labor leader, and (3) to represent the 
opinions of typical labor rank and file, in order to 
study management’s stereotype of labor attitudes. 
Comparison of the results with a previous similar 
study with labor leaders showed that management 
tends to overestimate labor leaders’ scores while 
labor leaders tend to underestimate management's 
scores on the test. Comparisons are made between 
test scores and personal data such as amount of 
education, number of men supervised. The attitudes 
attributed by management to labor leaders and rank 
and file are more similar than management's atti- 
tudes and those they attribute to labor leaders and 
labor rank and file—A. S. Thompson. 


5505. Newton, T. G. (Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.), & von Bleicken, Bleick. The fore- 
man’s place in management. New London, Conn.: 
National Foreman’s Inst., 1950. 150 p. $2.50.— 
In Section I, Newton discusses the foreman and his 
role as part of management. He must select 
employees, administer pay, keep employee records, 
and perform other managerial functions in addition 
to the primary one of getting out production. 
Specific programs in different companies for making 
foremen a more integral part of management are 
discussed, and the Armstrong Cork Co. plan of fore- 
man training is described. In Section II, von 
Bleicken presents a discussion of the importance of 
human relations in industry via a series of confer- 
ences in a hypothetical company. These conferences 
include a production worker, a foreman, labor 
relations director, plant superintendent, and com- 
pany president.—W. H. Osterberg. 


5506. Porter, J. M., Jr. (Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Inst., Troy, N. Y.) The arbitration of industrial 
disputes arising from disciplinary action. In 
Derber, M., Proceedings ...I.R.R.A., (see 24: 
5472), 262-270.—197 arbitration awards in which 
the issue was the equity of the discipline imposed 
upon individual employees are analyzed. The em- 
ployee behavior evoking discipline is classifiable, in 
most of the cases, under one of the following cate- 
gories (the figure in parentheses refers to the percent 
of total citations): violation of shop rules (28), in- 
competence and/or inefficiency (20), insubordination 
(27), and violation of the contract (21). Individual 
analyses produced the hypotheses that first-line 
management frequently over-reacts when matters of 
status are at stake; that the union’s activities are 
also often functions of status seeking, and group 
loyalty feelings; and that the arbitrator may, instead 
of determining only whether management has proper 
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cause for discipline, go beyond his function and 
independently evaluate the discipline and substitute 
his judgment for what action is appropriate.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

5507. Rappard, Ch. A. Iets over de psychologi- 
sche achtergrond van het geldverdienen. (Some- 
thing about the psychological background of wage 
earning.) Psychol. Achtergr., 1949, No. 7, 54-60.— 
A closer examination of the psychological back- 
ground of the relationship luck-work-merit of wages 
can give a wider insight into the feelings of the 
employees concerning the recompense for work. The 
work task must be carried out by men, is fixed upon 
by men themselves and carried out for and by men. 
Therefore the psychological background of the task 
is in essence more important than the task itself.— 
M. Dresden. 

5508. Riegel, John W. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Giving economic and company information 
to employees. Personnel, 1950, 26, 335-345.— 
Management programs for sharing company in- 
formation and for presenting general economic in- 
formation to employees and members of the public 
involve consideration of the persons to be informed 
and influenced, of the subject matter to be dealt 
with, of the most effective composition of the mes- 
sages, and of the methods of communication to be 
used.— L. N. Mendes. 

5509. Selekman, Benjamin M. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.), Selekman, Sylvia K., & Fuller, 
Stephen H. Problems in labor relations. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. ix, 672 p. $5.50.—66 
cases of collective bargaining problems are presented, 
with special attention given to clarifying the con- 
tributions made by “problems, procedures, and 
people."’ The 21 case records in Part I are sub-titled, 
“Internal relations: problems in the shop.”’ Part II, 
“Institutional relations: problems at the bargaining 
table,”’ includes a series of 14 records. 8 types of 
structures of institutional relationships are proposed; 
the structure of: (1) containment-aggression; (2) 
ideology; (3) conflict; (4) power-bargaining; (5) 
deal-bargaining; (6) collusion; (7) accommodation; 
and (8) cooperation. Part III, “Conflict and co- 
operation: problems of adaptation over time,” 
consists of 12 records from a textile concern.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

5510. Sufrin, Sidney C. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Labor relations—mutual adjustment or conflict? 
Personnel, 1950, 26, 363-368.—An analysis of the 
elements which generally affect labor-management 
relations leads to the conclusion that the test of a 
reasonable, satisfying industrial life is the pragmatic 
test of work-ability—L. N. Mendes. 

5511. Taylor, George W. [Ed.] (U. Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.) Industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining. Personnel J., 1950, 28, 414-419.—This 
article contains abstracts of seven research studies 
on multi-employer bargaining undertaken at the 
Wharton School and edited by the Chairman of the 
Labor Relations Council of that school——WM. B. 
Mitchell. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


5512. Thomson, Kenneth Francis. A treatment 
of industrial attitude data by means of factor 
analysis. In Ohio State University, Abstracts of 
doctorai dissertations . . . 1947-48. Columbus, O., 
1949, No. 57, 187—189.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

5513. Tiffin, Joseph. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
The uses and potentialities of attitude surveys in 
industrial relations. In Derber, M., Proceedings 
...IJ.R.R.A., (see 24: $472), 204-211.—Paper- 
and-pencil, non-personal-interview methods of meas- 
uring attitudes are discussed. Use of the same 
questionnaire with different companies, and at 
different times with the same group, provides an 
opportunity for comparison but does not permit the 
investigation of matters unique to a particular 
company. A combination of special and “key” 
questions is often used to avoid this disadvantage. 
Of the ways in which a questionnaire can be ad- 
ministered, at Purdue the mail-order method is most 
often used, with percentage of returns varying from 
70 to 85. Results of a survey at the Victor Adding 
Machine Co. are presented.— W. H. Osterberg. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


5514. Guetzkow, Harold (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), & Kriesberg, Martin. Executive use of the 
administrative conference. Personnel, 1950, 26, 
318-323.—Executives use administrative confer- 
ences to aid in problem-discovery and problem- 
solving, to increase acceptance of decisions, and to 
improve ability to execute decisions. Increased 
awareness of the multiplicity of functions which 
conferences actually serve may enable executives to 
direct their conference procedures more effectively.— 
L. N. Mendes. 


INDUSTRY 


5515. Belcher, Dallas L. (Texas A & M Coll., 
College Station.) Supervisory acceptance of job 
evaluation. Personnel J., 1950, 28, 406-410.—In 
order to obtain acceptance and use of job evaluation 
and merit rating, the supervisors must first be sold 
on them. This can best be accomplished through 
conferences at which the advantages and dis- 
advantages can be listed and discussed and some 
basic background knowledge can be given. The 
supervisors should then be shown how to use the 
plans and followed up to see that they pass on their 
information to the employees.—M. B. Mitchell. 

5516. Bjerver, Kjell, & Goldberg, Leonard. 
(Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden.) Effect of 
alcohol ingestion on driving ability: results of 
practical road tests and laboratory experiments. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 11, 1-30.—37 expert 
automobile drivers drove through a specially con- 
structed test course, the experimental group before 
and after drinking. The consumption of 3 or 4 
bottles of beer or of 100 to 130 cc. of spirits con- 
taining 40% alcohol by volume caused a deteriora- 
tion in driving performance of between 25% and 30% 
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at alcohol concentrations in the blood of 40 to 60 
mg. per 100 cc. of blood. The threshold of impair- 
ment of driving ability is an alcohol concentration 
of 0.35 to 0.4 per mil in the blood. Beer caused less 
impairment than stronger spirits. 19 of the same 
S’s took laboratory tests—flicker and blink—and 
the authors conclude that there is agreement be- 
tween the laboratory results and the practical road 
tests as means of testing ability to drive—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5517. Bora, Lucius J. La vie affective et ses 
répercussions dans les accidents du travail. (Affec- 
tive life and its repercussions in industrial accidents.) 
Psyché, 1950, 5, 204—206.—The case of a worker who 
lost three fingers in a machine is cited. An analysis 
of the case showed that the accident was due to a 
moment of inattention caused by a musical tune. 
This tune brought back memories of a friend of the 
opposite sex. In the case of divorce and death of a 
loved one, the efficiency of a worker is reduced and 
psychoanalysis can be very useful.—G. Besnard. 


5518. Brown, Fred R., & Poppen, John R. 
(Naval Air Exp. Sta., Philadelphia, Pa.) Visual 
problems in designing improved indirect lighting for 
aircraft cockpits. J. Aviat. Med., 1950, 21, 3-14; 47. 
—Experiments have been performed on methods of 
illuminating aircraft cockpits with red light. Sur- 
veys of pilot opinions show that most pilots prefer 
to have some floodlighting of the cockpit in addition 
to the indirect lighting supplied on aircraft instru- 
ments. Studies on the legibility of trans-illuminated 
letters show that the most legible letters are 0.12 
inches high and have a stroke-width/letter height 
ratio of 1/6.—A. Chapanis. 


5519. Fitts, Paul M. (Ohio State U., Columbus.), 
Jones, Richard E., & Milton, John L. Eye move- 
ments of aircraft pilots during instrument-landing 
approaches. Aecronaut. Engng Rev., 1950, 9(2), 1-6. 
—40 pilots made an average of 106 eye fixations per 
minute during ILAS approaches and 93 per minute 
during GCA approaches. Frequency of fixation on 
different instruments varied in a 10 to 1 ratio. 
There was marked variability in pilots in eye- 
movement characteristics.—C. M. Louttit. 

5520. Gordon, Thomas. (U. Chicago, Jil.) The 
development of a method of evaluating flying skill. 
Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 71-84.—Compared with 
graphic and photographic methods and rating 
methods, the objective observation method has 
advantages of reliability, relevance, and accept- 
ability as a criterion of aircraft pilot skill. Using the 
critical incident technique, the critical requirements 
of the airline pilot’s job were determined, a single 
comprehensive flight-check prepared, and a flight- 
check form devised. This form consisted of objective 
items descriptive of the pilot’s performance in 18 
maneuvers. An experimental tryout indicated that 
the flight-check scores were reliable, and the 
procedure acceptable to check-pilots in the field.— 
A. S. Thompson. 

5521. Lauer, A. R. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
What visual acuity is needed for driving? Optom. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 5517-5526 


Wkly, 1950, 41, 485-488.—Adaptive behavior while 
driving as well as good visual acuity enter the safety 
problem; specific visual acuity recommendations are 
not indicated.—D. Shaad. 


5522. Mackworth, N. H. Human problems of 
work design. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 982-984.— 
This review of the papers presented to Section J 
(Psychology) of the British Association at the New- 
castle meetings stresses the importance of properly 
planning the physical and social environment (what 
is often called in America, human factors in engineer- 
ing design) in which men work—topics mentioned 
include: time allowed to complete a task, teamwork 
or social grouping of workers, and design of aircraft 
controls.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5523. McNary, C. T. (Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, 
N. C.) Production expectations from a vision 
program. Optom. Wkly, 1950, 41, 57-61; 93-95; 103. 
—Advantages of a visual program for industry 
include elimination of inefficient workers in pre- 
employment interviews, savings to the employer and 
increased earnings for the employees.—D. Shaad. 

5524. Mangiacapa, A. (U. Naples, Italy.) La 
personalita dell’aviatore; saggio di analisi psi- 
cologica. (The personality of the aviator; an at- 
tempt at psychological analysis.) Riv. Med. 
aeronaut., Roma, 1948, 11, 364-385.—Personality 
characteristics required of the aviator are sought 
first in a critical review of researches up to the 
present, and then in a precise psychological analysis 
of the activity displayed by the aviator in flight. 4 
main personality characteristics are arrived at 
namely, psychic vigor; certain technical aptitudes; 
a complex of characterological endowments; certain 
human values. In conclusion, the author discusses 
the variations which the personality undergoes with 
relation to the different kinds of aviators, the pos- 
sible development and educability of the aviator 
personality.— F. C. Sumner. 

5525. Ormian, H. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
Hakongres habenl’umi hat’shii lipsikhotekhnika. 
(The 9th International Congress of Psychotechnics.) 
Urim, 1949/50, 7, 106-112.—Contents: the general 
background of the actual problems, organization; 
the importance of psychotechnics, measuring per- 
sonality, “‘empiristic’’ psychotechnics vs. scientific, 
psychodiagnostics vs. psychometrics, training of 
psychotechnicians; resolutions; ‘‘We and the Con- 
gress.’’—H. Ormian. 

5526. Paterson, Donald G. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis), & Walker, Bradley J. Experts review 
NIEA publications. Reporting, 1949, 2(5), 12-14.— 
An analysis of 42 house organs entered in a 1949 
contest measured with the Flesch index for reading 
ease and human interest is reported. The data are 
contrasted with those for a similar group of house 
organs in 1948 and for a group of women’s magazines. 
The bulk of these house organs were rated as fairly 
difficult by the index; the majority of them were 
rated “interesting.’”” The house organs were both 
significantly more difficult and less interesting than 
material in women’s magazines. Examples of text 
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5527-5540 


are given and also the comments by editors of 
certain house organs.—C. M. Louttit. 


5527. Riddell, W. J. B. Colour vision in industry. 
Proc. roy. Soc. Med., 1949, 42, 145-150.—Defective 
colour vision as seen in artists and craftsmen, in 
railway engineers and steamship pilots, and in 
industrial workers, is in the majority of cases com- 
pensated for in that other clues such as brightness, 
size, and form differences and arrangements are 
resorted to. These occupations may supply other 
clues beside colour in order to aid the person with 
colour defect. The author maintains that perfect 
colour perception is in reality required only of a very 
small number of people in any given industry.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5528. Stagner, Ross. (U. Iilinois, Urbana.) 
Psychological aspects of industrial conflict. II. 
Motivation. Personnel Psychol, 1950, 3, 1-15.—The 
problem of industrial conflict is the problem of what 
people want and the methods by which they try to 
get it. Approaches to determining workers’ motiva- 
tions are: (1) direct questioning, (2) indirect testing 
such as Gardner’s work with the TAT. Industrial 
studies confirm the modern theory of motivation 
stressing man’s concern about his status. Since 
capitalism strengthens ego motives, the ‘problem of 
industrial conflict is the problem of democratic self- 
assertion versus self-assertion without democratic 
controls. Executives want ego-satisfaction; so do 
workers. The problem of industrial harmony will 
not be solved until we develop techniques for sharing 
these ego-goals.""—A. S. Thompson. 


5529. Tufts College. Institute for Applied Experi- 
mental Psychology. (John L. Kennedy, Dir.) 
Handbook of human engineering data for design 
engineers. [Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. 
Navy Special Devices Center], 1949. Variously 
paged. (Tech. Rep. SDC 199-1-1)—This volume 
brings together in tabular and brief descriptive form 
psychological data of significance to “the design 
engineer and all others who deal with the interactions 
between men and machines.”” The material is 
arranged in 8 parts each divided into chapters and 
sections with bibliographies for each section. The 8 
parts are: human machine, human body, vision, 
audition, skin sensitivity and proprioception, motor 
responses, physiological conditions and determinants 
of efficiency and intelligence. Each section is 
separately paged; author and subject index to whole 
volume.—C. M. Louttit. 

5530. U. S. Dept. of Navy. Special Devices 
Center. (Sands Point, L.I., N. Y.) Bibliography 
of human engineering reports. Port Washington, 
N. Y.: Author, 1949. 9 p. (Navexos P-530-B, 1 
May 1949)—Reports from the Special Devices 
Center are listed under the categories: learning, 
vision, audition, environmental conditions, motor 
skills, voice communications, device evaluation, 
controls and displays, job analysis, systems research, 
and research tools.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 5199, 5431, 5573) 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


Business & COMMERCE 


5531. Kenan, Thomas A. A method of investigat- 
ing executive leadership. In Ohio State University, 
Abstracts of doctoral dissertations . . . 1947-48. Co- 
lumbus, O., 1949, No. 57, 103-110.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 

5532. Laird, Donald A. (‘“‘Homewood,’’ Lebanon, 
Ind.) Customs are hard to change. Personnel J., 
1950, 28, 402-405.—Taboos imposed by groups upon 
their own members are powerful, but prohibitions 
imposed from the outside are difficult to enforce. 
Extensive advertising is necessary to overcome 
taboos and get the public to buy new products.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


(See also abstracts 5490, 5499) 


PROFESSIONS 


5533. Garber, W. F. Evaluation of psychometric 
tests for optometry. Optom. Wkiy, 1949, 40, 1953- 
1957; 1950, 41, 7-9.—The application of the Wrenn 
Study Habits Inventory to a group of optometric 
students is presented in the concluding parts of this 
series; personality tests were also applied to the 
same group.—D. Shaad.' 

5534. Kirshner, A. J. Visual training in sports. 
Optom. Wkly, 1950, 41, 573-575——A method of 
visual training for athletes using recognition of 
puppet positions is described.—D. Shaad. 

5535. Shepherd, Carl F. Gestalt optometry. 
Optom. Wkly, 1950, 41, 347-352; 389-391; 423-425. 
—Principles of gestalt psychology are applied to 
optometry.—D. Shaad. 


(See also abstract 5491) 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


(Copies available through inter-library loan.) 


5536. Abramson, Leonard S. The effects of 
experimentally induced sets with regard to area on 
the Rorschach test results. 1950, Ph.D., U. 
Pittsburgh. 

5537. Bissey, Joan Lane. A study of the effects of 
praise upon respondent’s answers in a public opinion 
poll. 1950, M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 

5538. Bouton, Arthur Garber. The effect of the 
magazine article, “Beware the Mind-Meddler,” on 
attitudes toward clinical psychologists. 1950, M.S., 
U. Pittsburgh. 

5539. Brown, William E. A study of the elements 
contributing to the successful selection of a job 
training vocational objective. 1949, D.Ed., Pennsyl- 
vania State Coll. 

5540. Cauffiel, Paul Wendell. A comparison of the 
P-S Experience Blank with the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. 1950, M.S., Pennsyl- 
vania State Coll. 
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UNPUBLISHED THESES 5541-5570 


5541. Corter, Harold M. A factor analysis of 
some individually administered reasoning tests. 
1949, Ph.D., Pennsylvania State Coll. 

5542. Devlin, John Paul. An investigation of the 
tests of primary mental abilities for ages five and 
six as an indicator of reading readiness and intelli- 
— among a first grade population. 1950, M.S., 

ennsylvania State Coll. 

5543. Dinger, Jack C. A personality study of 
married and unmarried women teachers. 1949, 
M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5544. Gallagher, James John. Use of the Szondi 
Test in differentiating three diagnostic groups of 
oi inmates. 1950, M.S., Pennsylvania State 

oll. 

5545. Gilbert, Peter Fetzko, & Gawain, Gary 
Clarence. Sonic and ultrasonic effects on maze 
learning and retention in the albino rat. 1950, 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State Coll. 

5546. Glenn, Robert. A study of personality 

tterns of male defective delinquents as indicated 

y the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5547. Goldworth, Samuel. A comparative study 
of the drawings of a man and a woman done by 
normal, neurotic, schizophrenic, and brain-damaged 
individuals. 1950, Ph.D., U. Pittsburgh. 

5548. Heckel, Robert V. The use of music as a 
projective technique. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania 
State Coll. 

5549. Johns, Joseph. Behavior variability as a 
function of the repetitiousness of the task. 1950, 
M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5550. Kahn, Marvin. The effect of severe defeat 
at various age levels on the aggressive behavior of 
mice. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5551. Kehew, David L. The effect of revising the 
instructions on the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study. 1950, M.S., U. Pittsburgh. 


5552. Landy, Jack. A study of relationships be- 
tween the verbal summator (Tautophone) and two 
questionnaire-type personality tests. 1949, M.S., 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5553. Limbacher, Walter Joseph. Pre-test atti- 
tudes and test results. 1950, M.S., U. Pittsburgh. 


5554. McGrael, Lawrence. Pure tone and audio- 
genic seizures in mice. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania 
State Coll. 


5555. McGuire, Jean. An experimental study of 
formation of attitudes. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania 
State Coll. 

5556. Mitchell, Oscar, Jr. Prediction of scho- 
lastic achievement of entering college freshmen who 
graduated in the lower two-fifths of their high school 
graduating classes. 1950, M.S., U. Pittsburgh. 


5557. Mueller, Ronald A. H. Practice on light- 
ened versions of heavy tasks as an aid in psycho- 
— learning. 1949, Ph.D., Pennsylvania State 

oll. 


5558. Nale, Stanley. Prediction of academic 
achievement for sophomore men in the mechanical, 
civil, and electrical engineering curriculums. 1949, 
M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5559. Rakusin, John. The analysis of scatter on 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale in a 
group of adjusted and a group of maladjusted college 
students. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5560. Richards, James M. A study in the selec- 
tion of power sewing machine operators in the 
textile industry. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State 
Coll. 


5561. Rick, Howard. A test validation study for 
the selection of women packers in a carbon com- 
pany. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5562. Robinson, Clare Avis. The relationship of 
estimates of personal and social adjustment to 
attained scores of the California Test of Personality. 
1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5563. Scollon, Robert. A study to determine the 
effect of popular information about the Rorschach 
test on test results. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State 
Coll. 


5564. Shields, Dorothy Louise. An investigation 
of the influence of disparate home conditions upon 
the level at which children responded to the Thematic 
Apperception Test. 1950, M.S., U. Pittsburgh. 


5565. Shupp, Franklin M. A study of the rela- 
tionship between the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory and the Rosenzweig Picture—Frustration 
Study in testing high school students. 1949, M.S., 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5566. Singer, Roland Harold. A study of draw- 
ings produced by a group of college students and a 
group of hospitalized schizophrenics. 1950, M.S., 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5567. Stetler, Elwood. An evaluation of psycho- 
logical measures for the prognosis of achievement in 
college physics. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State 
Coll. 


5568. Stout, Marjory. An analysis of the struct- 
ure of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. 1949, M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5569. Sutter, Everett Lee. A study of marriage 
prediction of three occupational groups. 1949, M.S., 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5570. Swensen, Clifford Henrik, Jr. A study of 
the comparative college performance of graduates 
from the various fifths of their high school graduating 
classes. 1950, M.S., U. Pittsburgh. 
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5571-5574 


5571. Tucker, John. The Rorschach movement 
factor in 100 male-neurotic veterans. 


Pennsylvania State Coll. 


5572. Varva, Frank. A study of deception on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 1949, 


M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


5573. Wance, William. Mental blocking and 
accidents on a simulated industrial task. 1949, 
M.S., Pennsylvania State Coll. 

5574. Wiest, Glenn Kennedy. A study of the 
verb-adjective ratio in linguistic construction as a 
measure of emotional instability. 1950, M.S., 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 
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Check these new theories, new techniques... . 


> 


One of the WILEY 
PUBLICATIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
Herbert S. Langfeld, 
Advisory Editor. 


50 years of technical development in test history are summed up in 


THEORY OF MENTAL TESTS 


By HAROLD GULLIKSEN 


Professor of Psychology, Princeton University 
Research Advisor, Educational Testing Service 


A summarization of the basic material of mental tests since 1900, Theory of Mental 
Tests is based on Dr. Gulliksen’s extensive teaching and research in the field. It provides 
a thorough grounding in test theory and history, and gives the needed background in the 
quantitative theory of test construction and educational measurement. The techniques 
presented are also useful in related fields such as measurement of attitudes, appraisal of 
personality, and clinical diagnosis. Up until the publication of this book, the information 
was found only in scattered journal references and in hard-to-obtain books. A back- 
ground of elementary algebra and statistics and analytical geometry is required for a 
thorough understanding and appreciation of the information presented by Dr. Gulliksen. 


Presents much original work ... . 

In addition to summarizing past work in test theory, Theory of Mental Tests also 
introduces several of Dr. Gulliksen’s original developments. Some of these are: the theory 
of incidental selection for the multivariate case—this may facilitate the proper use of correc- 
tions for restriction of range; the problem of a rationale for power tests that are partly speeded 
—this will help in determining test time limits and their effect on estimates of reliability; 
the initiation of a systematic mathematical theory for item analysis—this will help in designing 
tests for different specific uses. 


October 1950 486 pages Tilus. $6.00 


* THEORY OF HEARING “= * APPLIED EXPERIMENTAL 


By Ernest Glen Wever, Princeton Uni- PSYCHOLOGY 


versity 1949 484 pages $6.00 


The ORGANIZATION of 
BEHAVIOR 


A Neuropsychological Theory. By D. O. 
Hebb McGill University. One of the 
WILEY PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
MENTAL HEALTH SCIENCES. 


1949 335 pages $4.00 win Vo. 


* THE PSYCHOLOGY of 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
Second edition. By Fred McKinney, 


University of Missouri. 1/949 770 pages 
College edition $5.00 


Human Factors in Engineering Design. 
By A. Chapanis, W. R. Garner, and C. T. 
Morgan, all at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 1949 434 pages $4.50 


The TRANSMISSION of 
NERVE IMPULSES at 
NEUROEFFECTOR 
JUNCTIONS and 
PERIPHERAL SYNAPSES 
By Arturo Rosenblueth, Instituto Na- 
cional de Cardiologia de México. A 
Technology Press Book, M.1I.T. October 
1950 323 pages $6.00 


Send for copies on approval 


* 
These are WILEY 


PUBLICATIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES 
PRESS 


takes pleasure in announcing 
the forthcoming fall publications: 


EMOTIONS AND MEMORY 
By DAVID RAPAPORT 
Foreword by GARDNER MURPHY 


$4.00 


DEMENTIA PRAECOX 

OR 
THE GROUP OF SCHIZOPHRENIAS 
By EUGEN BLEULER 


First English translation 
by JOSEPH ZINKIN 


$7.50 


THE EGO AND THE MECHANISMS 
OF DEFENCE 
THIRD PRINTING 


By ANNA FREUD 
$4.00 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN MODERN 
INDUSTRY 
By R. F. TREDGOLD 
$2.50 


International Universities Press, Inc. 
227 West 13 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please mail the books checked: 
Remittance enclosed Send C.O.D. 


Please send your free catalogue 


Name Date 
Please print carefully 
Street 
City Zone____. State___ 
PA 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


Founded in 1946 


Monthly $7.00 per year 


The American Psychologist is 
the official journal of the 
American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. It contains articles 
on the professional problems of 
psychologists and the reports 
of the association and its com- 
mittees. It also publishes per- 
sonal news about psychologists 
and about opportunities in the 
field of psychology. 


None of the issues of this jour- 
nal is out of print. Current 
subscriptions and orders for 
back numbers and volumes 
should be addressed to 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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By subscription, $7.00 


List price, Volumes 1 through 23 
20% discount 


Net price, Volumes 1 through 23 


Information about the Psychological Abstracts: the journal is published 13 times per year, the 
regular December issue and the Index (#13) both appearing in December. 

Information about prices: Back volumes are uniformly $7.00 per volume and §$.75 per issue. 
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PROJECTIVE METHODS by Lawrence K. Frank, Director, Zachry Institute of 
Human Development, New York City. “Should be on the reading list for all students 
of clinical psychology. Teachers, social workers, and those people in other related 
professions will find out just what a techniques are and what it is hoped they 
will do.””—Journal of Exceptional Children. Published 1948, 96 pages. Cloth, $2.75 


THE INDIVIDUAL’S RELATION TO REALITY IN OUR CULTURE: An 
Experimental Approach by Means of the Horn-Hellersberg Test by Elizabeth 
F. Hellersberg, Ph.D., New York Consultant Center, New York City. Includes: 
Theory, Concepts, and Methods Used; and Practical Applications of the Method. 
For Spring 1950 Publication, 140 pages, 87 illustrations .......... Cloth, $3.25 


RECENT ADVANCES IN DIAGNOSTIC PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
by Robert E. Harris, Ph.D., James G. Miller, Ph.D., George A. Meunch, Ph.D., 
Joseph Stone, Ph.D., Hans-Lukas Teuber, Ph.D., and Joseph Zubin, Ph.D. 
Six special authorities present concise, critical reviews of the recent applications of 
diagnostic psychological methods in the fields of counselling and psychotherapy, 
aig eed and psychosomatic medicine, clinical neurology and child development. 

or Spring 1950 publication, 131 pages ......................... Cloth, $2.75 


PERSONALITY PROJECTION IN THE DRAWING OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 
Y Karen Machover, Kings County Psychiatric Division, Department of Hospitals, 

ew York City. “Constitutes an effort to outline a method of personality analysis 
based upon the interpretation of drawings of the human figure and it reveals a large 
number of personality factors that can be studied by this method. A stimulating 
contribution.” —Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. Second Printing 1950, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF MEDICAL CARE by Morton A. Seiden- 
feld, Ph.D., Director of Psychological Services, National Foundation for Infantile paraly- 
sis, New York City. All patients have psychological problems, The role of the pa- 
tient, parents, family, and physician in determining and caring for their needs is 
clearly explained. Published 1949, 72 pages ....................: Lexide, $1.75 

Paper, $1.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN INDUSTRY by M. E. Steiner, Research Psychol- 
ist, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. “Contains useful accounts 
the many psychometric procedures employed in estimating intelligence and apti- 

tude.”-—The a Includes these tests: physical; sensory; mental ability; apti- 

tude; personality; mechanical ability; cle: cal; sales aptitude; and the Rorschach 

Test. Published 1950 (In U.S.A.), 116 pages, 7 illustrations... .. Lexide, $2.00 
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LARGE SCALE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUES: A Manual for the Grou 
Rorschach and Multiple Choice Tests. By M. R. Harrower, Ph.D., and M. 
E. Steiner. A means of demonstrating various kinds of psychological disturbances. 
Can be used for screening out maladjusted by persons without extensive training in the 
Rorschach Method. Second Edition 1950, 320 pages, 104 illustrations 


Cloth, about $6.50 
HANDWRITING: A PERSONALITY PROJECTION Frank Victor, Ph.D. 
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(No. 14 to date. Or a complete set.) 
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Journal of Genetic Psychology 
(Quarterly with March, Vols. 78 & 79)...... $14.00 (Dealers $13.50) 


Genetic Psychology Monographs 
(Quarterly with February, Vols. 43 & 44)... 14.00 (Dealers 13.50) 


Journal of General Psychology 
(Quarterly with January, Vols. 44 & 45)..... 14.00 (Dealers 13.50) 


Journal of Social Psychology 
(Quarterly with February, Vols. 33 & 34).... 14.00 (Dealers 13.50) 


Journal of Psychology 
(Quarterly with January, Vols. 31 & 32)..... 14.00 (Dealers 13.50) 
Liprary Cius Rare (5 Journals).......... 60.00 (Dealers 59.00) 


TEACHERS AND StupEnts Epit10n (5 Journals) 15.00 (No discount) 
Eprrion (5 Journals)..... 25.00 (Dealers $24.50) 


The Teachers and Students Edition is open only to teachers and students of psychology for individual 
use, is definitely restricted in sale, and is furnished only on written contract. Contract forms are supplied 


on request, 

The “Small-Library” Edition is open only to small libraries that spend not more than $40.00 per year 
for psychological journals, and is furnished only on written contract. Contract forms are supplied on 
request. 

The Library Club Rate is for established libraries that desire the regular edition of all five journals. 


Dealers may not subscribe in their own names for any of the special editions or at the library club rate, 
but may transmit money for their clients. However, dealers may subscribe in their own names for individual 
journals at the dealer's price of $13.50 each per year. In other words, we will not mail the “Small-Library” 
Edition, the Teachers and Students Edition, or the Library Club Rate to any dealer but only to the qualified 


subscriber. 


The above prices are good in all parts of the world. 


We are making a test of this advertising medium, and will not be sending out our 
usual direct mail advertising this year except to people who already are subscribers. If 
you are interested in the Teachers and Students Edition or in the “‘Small-Library” Edition, 
we suggest that you write immediately directly to us for the necessary contract forms. 
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